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INTRODUCTION. 


§ I. Christopher Marlowe’, the son of John Mar- 
lowe who IS described as ‘a shoemaker^ and ‘ clarke of 
St. Manes’ in the city of Canterbur}^ was baptized on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1564, according to the register of the church of 
St. Geoige^’’'tlie Martyr, at Canterbury^ He received his 
educafion at the King’s School in that city, where he was 
a pupil, certainly between Michaelmas 1578 and Michaelmas 
1579, and perhaps for some time before and after those 
dates. He matrijpulatcd on March 17, 1581, as a Pensioner 
of Bcnct (i e. Corpus Chiisti) College, Cambridge ; and took 
the degrees of B.A. in i c; 8^, and M.A. in 15^. 

It appears that on leaving Cambridge, Marlowe, like 
Robert Greene and Thomas Nash and Geoige Pcele, came 
to London, Theic he was one of a group of university men 
who fm a livelihood wiote poetry, especially plays and 
tuinslations of classical authors. It is not unlikely that he 
was at times an actor as well as a writer of plays. 

I f we may belies c the traditions of him, he was somewhat 
wild and unsteady, known as a man of small religious belief 
and of a scoffing tongue. This is borne out by the manner 

^ The pod’s namCj, like almost all othei names at that time, i» spelt 
in mail} vays We find Mailo, Mailoe, INlailow, Maikn, Mailin, 
Mailyn, Mail}'*, Mailey, Mailye, besides the usual foim Mailowe As 
Dr. Tngluhy says of Shakespeaie, ‘theie was no such thing as the 
oithogiaphy, or coiicct spdhng, of a man’s name.’ Shakespeaie, 
The Man and the Book, pait 1, ch. i. 
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of his death, and to some slight extent by satirical allusions 
to puritans in his^Iays. But he was beloved and i eg retted 
by fiiends and fellow-poets, and his memor)!’ probably 
suffered from the general contempt and dislike of actois 
and play-writers during the rise and prevalence of puiitan 
opinions. 

hlarlowe died at the early age of 29, being killed by ^one 
Francis Archer,^ m the last week of May 1593, in a btawl at 
Deptford, where he was buried on June i, as is iccorded in 
the register of the parish church of St Nicholas b 
§ 2 The literary life of Marlowe is contained in the shoi 1 
space of time included within the years 1587-1593. Duung 
these years he wiote and placed on the stage five plays 
Tamburlatne the Great, Part I; Tamburlainc the Great, 
Part II \ The Tragical History of Dr. Faust its ; The ^ew of 
Malta ; and Edward the Second, 

There remain also three Acts of a tragedy called The 
Massacre at Pans ; and a portion of another. Dido QUeen 
of Carthage, which was afterwards completed by Thomas 
Nash, 

Besides these tragedies Marlowe wrote an unfinished 
poem called Hero and Lcandcr\ tianslations of part of 
Ovid’s Elegies, and of the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia ; 
some epigrams ; and a lyiic piece of great beauty, The 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love, which is veiy well known. 
It no doubt suggested the name under which Shakespeare 
alludes to the poet in As You Like It, iii, 5. 80 : 

* Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 

''Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight?” 

for the latter line is quoted from Marlowe’s Hero andLcander. 

§ 3. The following dates may be assigned, on the authority 
of Mr. J, P. Collier and Mr. Dyce, to Marlowe’s plays. 

Cf. Collier, Annals of the Stage, iu. p 113; Dyce, Marlowe’s 
"Works (1850), Preface; Waid, History of Diamatic Literatuie, 
P* ^ 7.1 > The Woiks of Marlowe, ed, Cunningham, 
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Tamburlaine^ Part /, was written about 1585-7, and acted 
with great success ; and Part IT was p€t*formed very soon 
after with equal popularity. The production of such a poem 
as Tamburlaim was an extraordinary feat for a young man 
of less than twenty-three years of age. Although it is, to a 
modem reader, too grandiloquent and bombastic, ^ a ranting 
play, after the old style of tragedies/ the vigour of its lan- 
guage and the poetical spirit and passion of very many 
passages gave it at once high rank among the plays of the 
time, and sufficiently account for its great popularity. The 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus was written and acted in 
1588 or 1589 \ And in 1589-90 there followed The Jew of 
Malta, a play that gave many hints which Shakespeare has 
used for the surroundings and the character of Shyiock in 
The Merchant of Venice Edward the Second, the best and 
most finished of all Marlowe’s plays, was acted about the 
year 1590, before Shakespeare, who was bom in the same 
year as Marlowe, had produced any play worthy of his 
name, or of comparison with the masterpiece of his con- 
temporary. 

§ 4. The style of Marlowe’s tragedies is so marked an 
advance on that of his predecessors, as to justify us in saying 
that they begin a new era in the histoiy of dramatic poetry. 
He was the earliest writer who used the new blank verse for 
a drama to be performed on the public stage and before a 
general audience. 

The metre was first used by Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey (born 1518?; executed Jan. 19, 1547 )? in his trans- 
lation of Books ii and iv of Virgil’s FEneid, published 1557. 
The author says it is ‘ translated into English, and drawn into 
a strange metre.’ ‘ The earliest instance of its application 
to the purposes of the drama was in the tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrex [or Corbof^ec], byJThomas] Sackville [Lord 
Buckhuist, born 1536, died 1608] and [Thomas] Norton 


Cf. Ward’s Dr. Faustus (Claiendon Pi ess Series). 
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[born 1532], acted before the Queen in 1561-2 [i8th Jan. 
1562]. The exanple was followed in 1566 in [George] 
Gascoigne's [1525-1577] Ioca?ta^ played at Giay’s Inn .... 
These, it will be remaiked, weie plays either perfoimcd at 
Court or before private societies h’ 

In skilful hands the new metre gave a poet far grcatci 
liberty, for it did not require the definite pause at the end 
of the second line which rimed verse must naturally have. 
There was no need to satisfy the ear with the recurrence of 
the sound corresponding to that which marked the end of 
the first line, and so to make sense suboidmate to antithesis. 
Thought could flow freely unconfined by the narrow bounds 
of the couplet. ' Still it was some time before the eftect of 
lime was lost. Hence' the early blank verse has very 
frequent pauses at the end of lines, and too often ar com- 
pletion of the sense m a couplet, and so the lines are , 
monotonous. Marlowe did not avoid this weakness in his 
earliest plays, but a comparison of the versification of Tam- 
burlaine^ Dr. Faustiis^ and Edtuard the “Second^ \vill shou^ 
that he giadually got rid of the monotony by an inci casing 
variety and change of the pause (which in the cailicr wi iters 
almost mvaiiably follows the /ourth syllable), by the occa- 
sional use of an Alexandiinc, an irregular line, or a hemistich 
or half-line. It should be remembered that the exaggeration 
of high-sounding language of which Marlowe has been 
accused was, m part at least, intentional, and was meant to 
supply some of the resonance that the ear would miss in the 
absence of rime. This is plainly stated in the piologue to 
Tainburlaine^ Pa?i I : — 

‘ From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits. 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We ’ll lead you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tambuilainc, 

Threatening the world with high astounding teiins.’ 


^ Cf. Collier, Histoiy of the Stage, lii. pp. 107-112, 129^131. 
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As the poet used his metic with greater ease and success, 
he trusted less to ‘ high astounding tefms/ and more to 
skilful variation of the pause and emphasis, and to his 
own w'calth of moie simple language. 

§ 5 Mario we^s English is such as might be expected from 
what we know of his education and life. It has the maiks 
of the well-educated young university man of the later part 
of the Elizabethan age. There is a freedom alike from the 
atchaisms of those who were deeply read in the earlier 
English literature, and from the quaintnesses of the men of 
the earlier part of the reign. It is for the most part free 
fiom those English idioms which were beginning to appear 
ungraceful and incorrect to those who had been trained in 
the moie logical preciseness of Latin grammar. An abun- 
danc<f of simple and obvious classical allusion shows the 
scholar fresh from his reading of well-known poets, as Virgil 
and Ovid, and the young man piecing out smallness of 
observation by a fullness of memory. While Shakespeare’s 
simile of the hunted deer makes us feel that he has seen 
and loved the animal, Marlowe has a quotation from a 
classical poet, and an antithesis between the wounded deer 
and the lion after the manner of Euphues. Shakespeare is 
full of natme and the countiy life which he has known; 
Marlowe of the pomp of war of which he has read. The 
subjects of his plays do not afford much opportunity for the 
use of those provincial idiomatic English phrases which so 
mark much of Elizabethan English. With no comedies, with 
very few scenes that can be called light or comic, and no really 
humorous character of the lower class, like Shakespeare’s 
Launcelot Gobbo, or old Gobbo, or the grave-digger, Mar- 
lowe’s English is not typical of Elizabethan irregularity or 
fieedom. Some instances of in'egular concord, a double 
comparative here and there, or a double negative, and the 
usual Elizabethan usage of ‘ thou ’ and ^ you,’ scarcely mark 
his English as different from that of our own day. 

' § 6. Edward the Second is the play which shows the perfec- 
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tion of Marlowe^s powers and style, and is the best example 
of his workmanship. Moreover it is the one play which, fiom 
accidents of editing and printing, has been preserved \ery 
nearly as he wrote it Professor Ward ^ says of it, ^ The 
drama of Marlowe’s which seems to me entitled to the 
highest and least qualified tribute of piaise is his histoiical 
tragedy of Edwaid the Second ’ , and ^ none of his plays, 
except Edward the Second .... is to be reg aided as the 
unadulterated expression of Mailowc’s art'-^.’ It was written 
and acted about 1589-90, and set an example of the type of 
English historical play which Shakespeare closely followed, 
and which has maintained itself. 

Plays from English history had been for some years gain- 
ing an important place on the stage. Professor Ward^ notices 
the Kyng Johan, which is usually (but on slight evidence) 
assigned to Bishop Bale (1495-1563), as the earliest histo- 
rical play (circa 1548-50). It lepresents the history of the 
reign of King John in rimed verse of no great merit. But 
the numerous personifications, as of Sedition, Dissimulation, 
Usurped Power, &c., make it moie like a Morality. And 
the disregard of history shown in the treatment of 
John’s character, who is ‘a Loller,’ ‘This good Kynge/ 
‘This noble Kynge Johan,’ (who) as a ‘faythfull MoystxV 
Svithstode proude Pharao foi hys poore Israel’— and the 
vigorous note of contempoiary spirit sounded in attacks 
upon the Pope (who is called ‘Antyciist’) and the Papal 
Supremacy, and upon the use of Latin in the Church ser- 
vices, prevent its being a really historical play after the type 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare. 


‘ Ward, Histoiy of Diamatlc Lrteiature, i. 193; Marlowe’s Ur. 
raustus, ed. Waid, p. i. 

= Edward II was first published in 1598 ; a somewhat carelessly 
printed quarto, probably from a prompter’s copy. Othej edition, 
followed in 1612 and 1622. Cf Dyce, Marlowe, li 163. 

“ Ward, History of Dramatic Liteiature. 1. 97. 
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In Marlowe’s own life probably many historical plays were 
wiitten and acted ; two are well-known,^ The Famous Vic- 
iories of Henry the Fifths ^paitly m prose, partly in blank 
verse frequently of a very rude description,’ and The Trouble- 
some Raigne of King John. And it is almost certain that 
Peek’s Famous Chrofiicle of Edward f sirnamed Edward 
Longshanhs, with his returne from the Holy Land^ had 
already been acted. Two others also, the First Part of 
the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorh and 
Lancaster^ and The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
Yorke were produced at about the same time (1591 ?). 
Much contioversy has been spent on the question of the 
authorship of these two plays, and the small points of like- 
ness between them and Marlowe’s Edward the Second. But 
on th« whole it is not proved that Marlowe had any hand m 
the composition of them. All these plays are little more than 
aomewhat rough leproductions of one or other of the popular 
chronicles, such as Fabyan, or Hall, or Holinshed, with very 
little dramatic construction, and very little development of 
motive and of character. 

§ 7. Marlowe’s Edward the Second^ on the contrary, is 
a fairly typical English historical play It is history, in the 
mam, well presented, histoiy well diamatised. The wicked 
aic punished, but that is rather accidental ; for the tragedy 
is not the poet’s, it is part of the history. The poet does not 
moralise, or teach a lesson. He lets his characters speak 
for themselves ; the audience may see the King’s weakness, 
his coldness to his wife, and his carelessness about his 
French dominions and the honour of England. They may 
see the roughness of the Barons, the haughty, selfish, and un- 
patriotic spiiit of Mortimer, the unfaithfulness and hypociisy 
of the Queen ; and they may form their own judgments. 

The dramatic structure is good ; the difficulty of presenting 
so long a period as a whole leign is well and easily got over 
by careful compression, and by a skilful union of the stories 
of Gaveston and Spenser — Act 11. Sc. i. And the poet’s 
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power is stiongly sho'wn in his successful treatment of King 
Edward himself. The histoiian writes of the Edwaid 1 1 of 
histoiy . ‘His reign is a tragedy, but one that lacks in its true 
form the element of pity; for theie is nothing in Edwaid, 
miserable as his fate is, that invites or deserves sympathy b’ 
But the critic, Charles Lamb, says of the king of the dramatist : 
‘the death scene of Marlowe’s king moves pity and tenor 
beyond any scene ancient or modem, with which 1 am ac- 
quainted.’ And a comparison of the King Edward U of 
Marlowe with the King Richaid II of Shakespeare cannot 
fail to leave a strong impression of the foicc, passion, and 
tragic power of Marlowe 

Other characters too, — Gaveston, the younger Mortimer, 
and Prince Edward, — bear marks of genius. The easy, light- 
hearted, scoffing, intriguing Frenchman, the favourite who 
deserves his fate for the evil he has brought on the realm, 
yet stirs a certain sympathy with his affection for the King, 
and his gay impudent air of superiority to his rough unjust 
enemies. The younger Mortimer, haughty and selfish, coar&c 
and forward m his opposition to the King, no repiesentative 
of the older patiiot barons, such as Simon de hlontfoit, or 
William Marshall, or even Hubei t de Bmgh, is a fit com- 
panion of Thomas of Lancaster He is rightly presented as 
rather jealous of the upstart dai ling of the infatuated Piince, 
than careful of the law or of the rights of the people. Easily 
and naturally when the fit time comes, he is the accomplice 
of an unfaithful queen. He usurps the ro)^! power fin his 
own selfish interest, and ignobly hues a vulgar mmderer to 
get rid of the King. The poet is true to histoiy , he docs 
not, like Daniel or Drayton, lend his genius to make unlawful 
love into an attractive story of a hero and heroine. Yet 
Mortimer is just saved from meanness by the high spirit 
that, to the last, scorns the ‘paltry boy,’ and spin ns ‘base 
Fortune’ who has deceived him, and readily 

^ Stubbs, Constitutional Plislory, li, 314. 
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' as a traveller, 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown/ 

There is much skill in the presentation of Prince Edward. 
He IS the boy too young to be responsible for the doings of 
father or mother. If it is his duty, he is ready to go to 
France, ready to leturn trustfully to his father. No word of 
scorn for his fathei passes his lips ; no suspicion of his 
mother is welcome ; he is unwilling ,to believe his uncle a 
traitor — not willing to take his father’s place as king ; yet 
he behaves with firmness and decision. His affection seems 
to give a naturalness to our pity for the murdeied king. Yet 
his \ igorous action hints that a hero king has come to take 
the place of the weakness which has so naturally worked out 
its tragical ending. 

On^the character of the Queen as drawn by the poet, 
Professor Ward, History of Dramatic Literature, i. p. 197, 
makes this criticism . ‘ in the character of the Queen alone 
I miss any indication of the tiansition from her faithful but 
despairing attachment to the king to a guilty love for Mor- 
timer.’ But the poet’s treatment of the chaiacter has grown 
naturally out of the history, and especially out of the mode 
m which Holinshed has dealt with the Queen. She is at first 
much attached to the King, 1. 4. 161-187, 332-335 ; ii. 4. 
15-21 ; but is alienated fiom him by his love of Gaveston, his 
fondness for the Spensers, and his insulting treatment of 
Iierself, 1.4. 146 ; ii. 4. 24-30, 62. The historians are leticent 
as to her familiarity with Moi timer, and say nothing of the 
growth of hei love for him. The poet then dwells on the 
care with which the Queen hides her guilty love and dissem- 
bles to the last. The King in his rough ill-temper hints at 
intimacy with Mortimer very early, i. 4. 155, 323, and 
Gayeston ventures to do so, i. 4. 148, but it is rather a poli- 
tical intimacy, a friendship directed against Gaveston. It 
is a hint to the spectators of the play, but no more. The 
poet lets us see the Queen work on Mortimer, but the Baions 
find nothing suspicious m their conference, or m the yielding 
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of Mortimer. They recall Gaveston, but they do not doubt 
her love for the King Sir John of Hainault, the Barons, 
and the young Pi nice, have no suspicion of hci even after 
the change m her affections, noted in ii 4. 6 L She is a 
^fine dissembler,’ and does not allow the transition to be 
clearly seen. She keeps up her ‘ fine dissembling ’ before 
them ail, iv. 5. 73 ; v. 2. 27, 68-72, 89 , v 5 47 ; v. 6 86 , and 
the calm cautiousnesse.of her character in its deceit is m 
contrast to the outspoken love of the earlier portions of the 
play, when she needed no concealment. 

The poet follows Holmshed in this : Kent alone, the 
creation of his owm imagination, discovers her guilty love, as 
he detects Mortimer’s ambition, iv. 5 22, 23 ; but she keeps 
up appearances to the end, v. 6. 86. The lapse of time and 
the position of Mortimer as champion of the Queen against 
Gaveston and the Spensers are enough to account for the 
change. To her he seems at first the noble protector of 
*a miserable and distiessed queen.’ 

The transition from the assertion of love to the King to 
the acknowledgement of love for Mortimei is abrupt m 
ii, 4. 15, and li. 4 60, but it is gentle and natuial compaicd 
with the scene in Shakcspeai c’s R/c/iard III, Act i. sc. 2, in 
which the wild hatred of a woman mourning over tlie dead 
body of her murdered husband is changed into acceptance 
of the love of the murderei. 

§ 8. The view of the history of the reign given b)'’ Marlowe 
is generally conect But he omits and condenses freely, so 
as to make the action more continuous and dnunatic. Thus 
he omits the King’s voyage to France and his marriage, 
the second banishment of Gaveston to Flanders, and the 
banishment and recall of the Spensers. He transposes the 
battle of Bannockburn from the seventh year of Edward 1 1 
to the lifetime of Gaveston, not later than the fifth year of 
the reign ; and thus can piesent it effectively as a disaster 
occasioned by the favourite’s idle wanton administration, 
ii. 2. 180-194. The whole story of the Spensers with supreme 
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.skill and judgment is connected with that of Gaveston by 
making the younger Spenser a page, or esquire, in attend- 
ance on the Earl of Gloucester’s daughter, who is to marry 
Gaveston, and by representing the elder Spenser as a 
stranger introduced to the king by his son. The attack of 
the Barons on the Spensers, which belonged to the twelfth 
year of the reign, is brought into close connexion with the 
death of Gaveston in the fifth. The principal movements of 
the Baronial War — which really consisted of (i) the surrender 
of the two Mortimers to the King’s grace at or near Shrews- 
bury; (2) operations against Thomas of Lancaster and the 
Earl of Hereford about Burton-on-Trent and Pomfret , and 
(3) the signal defeat of those noblemen at Boroughbridge — 
are easily and naturally related as a single victory gained by 
the K 4 ng over their combined forces. Warwick is introduced 
after the battle of Boroughbridge to meet the punishment 
due to his murder of Gaveston, whereas in fact his death 
took place before that battle. In Act v. the whole action is 
so condensed as to omit tl>e long period of Mortimer’s 
usurpation of power, and swift punishment is made to over- 
take those who have sinned, Mortimer himself is executed 
by order of the young King before the body of the murdered 
Edward has been buried* 

§ 9. The character of Edmund Earl of Kent is the poet’s 
own creation. The Kent of his authorities was a wholly 
unimportant person, who indeed was but six years old when 
he is introduced by Marlowe as supporting the King in the 
Council (Act i. sc. 4). Taking a hint perhaps from the in- 
decision of the Duke of York, uncle of Richard 11 , and more 
probably from a study of the fickleness of the ill-fated Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Edward IV, the poet has modelled 
an effective character (cf. The Trtie Tragedie of Richard 
Duke of Yorke, sc. 19, ■S4-'67). Feeble and yet impulsive, as 
becomes a brother of the King Edwax*d II, he is never ‘in 
one Islay.’ Hurt and irritated at his bi other’s infatuation for 
(jtaveston, and feeling with the Barons when touched by the 
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favourite’s scoffing tongue, he joins them ; and again, vexed 
at the haughty conduct of Mortimer and his want of icspcct 
for the peison of the King, he lepents of what he has done. 
Presently he falls between the two parties, the moclcuitc, 
undecided man, honest, unpiacLical, of no power. 

§ 10. Mailowe is said by Professor Ward and Dr. Wagner 
to have derived his history for the mam pait from Fabyan’s 
Chronicle or Concordaince of Histones h This was a Chi on- 
icle History from the beginning of the world to the reign 
of King Henry VI 11 . It was written by a learned man, 
Robert Fabyan, a citizen and draper of London, and an 
alderman (‘Robertus Fabyan, dudum civis et pannarius 
London, ac vicecomes (i e. sheriff) et aldcrmannus,’ as he 
calls himself in his will), ulio died a.d 1511 or 1512. Edi^ 
tions of the book were published in 1516, 1533 ? i 542 /i 559 j 
and It was for a long time popular and much 'read 

There are some instances of close likeness between the 
Chronicle and passages in the play. But with one exception 
the likeness is not special, dr m details. Mailowe follows the 
history of Edward II carefully in many minute particulais, 
and this is precisely what Fabyan did not. It is of im- 
portance, no doubt, that at li 2, 1S9, a shoit ballad is 
inserted which is, almost word for woid, to be icad in 
Fabyan, p. 420. But all else that is in Fabyan may be 
found elsewhere. 

§ 11. There are in the play many small points of detail, 
for the most part accurately historical, which Fabyan does 
not mention. They are almost, if not quite, without excep- 

1 Cf. ‘The Chronicle on which Marlowe based his play is Robert 
♦Fahyan’s Chronicle.’ Waid, History of Dramatic Liteiature, 1. 194. 
•“From the “jig” quoted m Marlowe’s play (ii 2. 186) it appears 
that his historical authority for the events dramatised by him was 
most likely the “gossiping” history of England by Robert Fabyan/ 
Wagner, Edward II. p. xv. It is most piobable that Dr. Wagner had 
not read Fabyan. 
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tion to be found in Holinslied’s Chronicle. This great 
Chronicle, or History, is a continuous narrative of English 
history based on previous authors, including Fabyan, and 
giving events in much detail It was published in 1577, and 
a second edition was issued in 1586-7. The book soon 
became popular. It has been proved that Shakespeare 
based his historical plays on this history, and it is not 
difficult to show that the same thm^ is true of Marlowe. 
The following instances go far to prove the case in detail. 
In i. I. 153-5, when the King is showering titles on Gaveston, 
he says : — 

‘1 heie create tlice Lord High Chamberlain, 

Chief Secrelaiy to the State and me, 

Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man.’ 

While .Fabyan, p. 417, merely notices that he gave him ^the 
Erledom of Cornewayll and the lordshyp of Wallyngforde,’ 
Holinshed, p. 318, has, For having revoked again into 
England his old mate the said Peers de Gaveston he re- 
ceived him into most high favour, creating him Earle of 
Cornewall, and lord of Man, his principall secretarie and 
lord chamberlaine of the realme.’ 

In i. I. 190 we have a ^Bishop of Coventry.’ This bishop 
in Fabyan, p. 418, is ‘ Bishop of Chester’; but in Holm- 
shed, p. 318, ^bishop of Coventrie and Lichfield,’ while the 
marginal note is ^The bishop of Coventrie committed to 
prison.’ 

The oath of which Mortimer speaks, i. i. 83 (cf. note), is 
due to Holinshed, p. 320 ; the notice of the Council meeting 
at the New Temple, i, 2. 75, to Holinshed, p. 319 ; the 
mention of Beaumont, 1. 4. 372, to Holinshed, p. 323 ; the 
meeting of the King and his favourite at Tynmouth, li. 2. 
50, to Holinshed, p. 321 ; the notice of Lord Bruse’s land, 
iii. 2. 55, to Holinshed, p. 325 ; the mention of Rice ap 
Howell, iv. 5. 55, to Holinshed, p. 339, as well as the sending 
the Earl of Leicester to find the King in Wales, and the 
election of the Prince to be Lord Warden of the realm ; — and 
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these things are not mentioned by Fabyan. It is a so 
noticeable that Marlowe follows Holinshed m speaking of 
‘Killmgworth,’notFabyan’s spelling of ‘ Kenelworthe and 
speaks of Henry as Earl of ‘ Leicester ’ with Hohnshcd and 
not by his other title as Earl of ‘ Lancaster’ with babyan. 
StiU more important is it that the Chionicle of fabyan 
passes over the whole of the circumstances of the death of 
the King almost withput notice. Almost all these events arc 
m Holinshed, as well as the account of the interview of the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Eail of Leicester with Ae 
King, V. I ; and on p. 340, even the argument that if the King 
will not resign ‘the Pnnee shall lose his light, v. i. 92- 
There is found also, p. 341, the famous enigmatical line of 
Latin, V. 4. 8, and, pp. 34o, 34i, an account of the Queens 
deceitful conduct, showing that even in his conception, oi the 
character of the Queen the poet closely follows his authority. 

S 12. It need not however be surpiising if the poet has 
drawn his history from several sources. For the study of 
EnAsh history was most popular at the time, and books 
were obtained without serious difficulty. Indeed it is .almost 
certain that Marlowe used the Chronicle of John Stow as 
his authority for the story of the King being shaved with 
ditch-water, v. 3. 27, which is not in Holinshed or f .abyan 
(and cf. note on i. 4. 380). Stmv’s General Chronicle had been 
published in a convenient volume in 1580, and was .soon 
popular. But it is short compared with Holinshed’s work, 
and does not contain many of those details which Marlowe 
has carefully inserted in his play; in fact it was not graphic 
enough for the poet’s purpose. Thus there is no mention of 
the New Temple, i. 2. 75 1 or of Gaveston being Lord High 
Chamberlain and Chief Secretary, i. 1. IS4 J of the .attack on 
the Bishop being on account of Gaveston’s exile, i. i. 1781 
of Tynemouth, ii. 2. 50, 220 ; of Pembroke’s proposal to visit 
his wife, ii. 6. 107 ; of the young Edward being m.ade Lord 
Warden of the realm, iv. $. 35 i of R"oe ap Howell, iv. 6. 46 ; 
of Sir William Trussel, v. i. 84. When Stow describes the 
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quarrel of the HHower^ lands, he speaks of ‘ Sir ’ William 
Duiis, and does not mention the King, while Marlowe follows 
Holinshcd in speaking of ^ Lord’ Bruse, of the King aiding 
SpcnscT, and even uses Holinshed’s phrase ‘to be in hand ’ 
In V 5. 32 Mailowc speaks of a ‘spit’ with Holinsbed, 
instead of the ‘ plummer’s non ’ of Stow. But while the poet 
lests for these details on Holinshed especially, there is no 
need to think of him as a man of .one book. For the 
Elizabethan poets knew the early history of England as it 
was cunent, legends and all, and loved to dwell on it. We 
see this not only in the plays of Shakespeare, but still 
more strongly in Spenser’s Faery Quce^ie^ li 10, and later in 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, and in his Morhmeriados And the 
large number of authorities whom Fabyan, and still more 
Stow ahd Holinshed, quote shows the same thing even more 
plainly. 

§ 13 Lastly, it may be noted that Marlowe is prone to 
use his knowledge of other portions of history in order to 
present his characters m a familiar form to his audience 
Shakespeare used modern and well-known history to the 
same purpose, when, in Kmg Lear^ he produced a Duke of 
Ikii gundy, who reminded his audience of the famous duke 
who had manied Margaret, sister of Edward IV. So Mar- 
lowe’s Earl of Kent lemmds us of the Duke of Clarence ; his 
Archbishop of Canterbury is made a legate, whose haughty 
words remind us of the more famous Archbishop Wolsey; 
and his Protector Moitimci has gained touches of character 
from the better known Protector Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
whose tragic story so impressed itself on the minds of Eng- 
lishmen. 

The text of this edition is that of Dyce (ed 1858), save in 
such places as are mentioned in the Notes. The references 
to Fabyan are to the edition of Sir Heni7 Ellis, i8n ; to 
Slow aie to the edition of 1580; to Holinshed are to the 
edition of 1586-7. 

b 
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ANALYSIS. 

Act 1. — Scene i opens with Gaveston in London, ]usi 
come ^out of France/ recalled by a letter liom the new King, 
which he now reads again. Thice poor men wish to enter 
his sen ice; he rejects them haiightil}", but lemcmbenng 
that Gt IS no pain to speak men fair/ makes promises which 
he does not mean to keep A soliloquy turthei illustiales 
the character of the favourite. The King and Baions enter, 
and their conversation is prophetic of future quanels. When 
the Barons retire Ga\eston comes foiwaid to the King, and 
on the entry of the Bishop of Coventry the King and his 
favourite insult and malU'cat him Scene 2 introduces the 
barons, in London, enraged at the King and Gavestop ; they 
are joined by the Archbishop of Cantcrbmy angry at the 
treatment of the Bishop of Coventry, and by ()ucen Isabella, 
sad that ‘ the king regards ’ her not, ‘ but dotc^ upon the love 
of Gaveston.’ They agree that a council shall banish him. 
After a short Scene 3, m which Gaveston speaks scoffingly 
of Lancaster, m Scene 4 the Barons and the Aichbishop* in 
council at the New Temple are signing an oi dei of exile, when 
the King and Gaveston enter. Tlie King, forced to yield, bids 
the exile an affectionate faicwcll, and apjiomts him ‘governor 
of Ireland.’ In his wrath he accuses the ( )uecn of fondness for 
Mortimer, and refuses to see hei till ‘ (kiveston be n‘pealed.’ 
‘The miserable and distiesscd queen/ by the help of tlKi 
younger Mortimer, obtains ‘the lepcal’ of Gaveston, and 
Scene and Act end in a general reconciliation, but with 
haughty last words fxom MoUimei foreshadowing the 
coming storm : — 

^But while I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 

I will not yield to any such upstart.’ 

Aet ii. In Scene the younger Spenser and Balclock, 
servants’ of the late Earl of Glocestei, deteunine to attach 
themselves to Gaveston, ‘who hath the fevour of the king’ ; 
‘their lady/ King Edward's niece, goes to meet her lover 
Gaveston In Scene 2 the King, Queen, and Barons at 
Tynmouth, await Gaveston. On his entrance he is scorn- 
fully addressed, and in turn scoffs at the ‘base, leaden earls.’ 
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Aftei bitter words as to the evils brought on the realm 
by Gaveston and by the King’s folly, the Barons go ^ to 
their castles,’ and soon ‘ are up m aims ’ Then events mo\e 
fast . in Scene 3 Spenser and Baldock join the King , m 
Scene 4 Kent deserts to the Barons ; in Scene 5 Gaveston 
flics to Scaiborough, and the Queen in her haticd of him 
falls wholly under the influence of Mortimer In Scene 6 
(mveston, a prisoner m the hands of the Barons, is at the 
prayer of Arundel the King’s messenger, and on the surety 
of the Eail of Pembroke, entrusted to* those two lords that 
he may see the King once moie, but Scene and Act end with 
a hint that this is not to be * — 

' Gav. Sweet soveieign, yet I come 
To see thee ere I die! 

War Yet not perhaps. 

If Wai wick’s wit and policy pievaiL’ 

Aet 4 ii. — In Scene i Wanvick carries off Gaveston ; and in 
Scene 2 the King sends the Queen and their son to France 
to ‘parley wuth the king of France.’ Arundel reports the 
death of Gaveston, how 

AVaiwick in ambush lay, 

And bale him to His death; and m a trench 
Strake off his head, and maiched unto the camp.’ 

The King swears vengeance, he wall ‘ have heads and lives foi 
him’ ; and wflien the Baions demand that he shall ‘remove 
this Spensei, as a putrefying branch,’ he bids the rebels 
defiance, In Scene 3 the Barons are captives, ordered for 
execution or prison. The King has reco^eicd his power 
and the Speiisets rule as favourites. 

Act iv. — In Scene i Kent, driven from his brother’s pres- 
ence, meets Mortimer escaped from the Tower; they cross 
to France, and in Scene 2, join the Queen and pass from 
Pans to liamault. In Scene 3 the King, pleased with the 
news of the execution of the rebels, is disturbed by tidings 
from France, that the associates intend to invade England. 
Ple goes ‘ to Bristow, there to make us strong.’ Meanw'hile, 
in Scene 4 the Queen and her friends have landed, and 
are marching forwaaid ‘armed in the Prince’s right,’ while 
Scene 5 shows the King flying, the Queen triumphant, 
Kent repeating of his union wath the associates, Mortimer 
eager to seize the King, ‘ Baldock, Spenser, and their com- 
plices.’ Scene 6 relates then capture m the abbey of Neath. 
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Aet V. — Scene i presents the forced abdication of the 
Km?, who then is removed from the custody ot 
the charge of Beikeley In Scene 2 tire Outwn ,ind l\!m- 
timer in piivate conversation show then designs, and iil.in 
the King’s murder, giving him in chaige to Matimis and 
Gurney 111 the hope that bad treatment will wcai him out 
A feeble attempt of Kent in Scene 3 to icscue the King 
fails, and in Scene 4 Moi timer, convinced that tin- King 
must die or Mortimei goes down,’hnes a muidcrei, .manges 
for the cotonation ofrthe Piince, with himsell as Prolceioi, 
and orders Kent away for execution Scene 5 shows the 
niuider of the King , on which punishment follows swiftly, foi 
in Scene 6 the young King enters with the 1 ceis, conhonts 
Mortimer, and, befoie going to mourn at his lathers luncial, 
orders him to instant execution as a traitor. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


King Edward the Second 
Prince Edward his son, afterwards 
King Edward the Third 
Kent, brother to King Edward the 
Second 
Gaveston 

Archbishop of Cvnterburv. 

Bishop of Coventry 
Bishop of Winchester. 

W \rwicn; 

Lancaster. 

Pembroke. 

Arundel. 

Leicester. 

Berkeley 

Mortimer the elder 

hloRTiMER the youiiGfer, his nephew. 

Si'i N*,! R ihe ckkr 

SiM NSEK the younger, his son 

Baldock 

Beaumont, 


Trussed 

Gurney 

hlATREVIS 

Ligh tborn 

Sir John of Hainault. 

Levune 

Rice ap PIowel 

Mvvor of Bristow. 

Abbot 

Monks 

Heiald 

Lords, Poor Men, James, Mowei, 
Champion, Messengers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants 

Queen Isabella, wife to King Ed- 
ward the Second 

Niece to King Edward the Second, 
daughtei to the Duke of Glocestp k 

Ladies. 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. London, a street. 

Knter Gaveston, readmg a letter, 

Geev, My father is deceased I Come, Gavesioti, 

And share the kingdom with thy dearest Jriend. 

Ah, words that make me surfeit with delight \ 

What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston, 

Than live and be the favourite of a king ! 

Sweet prince, I come 1 these, these thy amorous lines 
Might have enforc’d me to have swum from France, 
And like Leander, gasp’d upon the sand, 

B 
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So thou would’st smile, and take me in tliinc aims. 

The sight of London to my exil’d eyes 
Is as Elysium to a new-come soul ; 

Not that I lo\e the city, oi the men, 

But that it harbours him 1 hold so dear, 

The king, upon whose bosom let me he, 

And with the world be still at enmity. ^ 15 

What need the arctic people love slai -light, 

To whom the sun shines both by day and night? 

Farewell base stooping to the loidly peers ' 

My knee shall bow to none but to the king. 

As for the multitude, that are but sparks, -o 

Rak’d up in embers of their poveity, — 

Tanti—l ’ll fawn hist on the wind 
That glanceth at my lips, and fiieth away. 

Enter tlu'ce Poor Men. 

But how now ’ what are these ? 

Poor Men. Such as desire your worship’s service. 25 
Gav. What canst thou do ? 

First P Man. I can lide. 

Ga^. But I have no hoise.— What ait thou ? 

Sec. P. Man. A travcllei. 

Gav. Let me see — thou wouldst do well ^ 3® 

To wait at my trencher, and tell me lies at dinner-time ; 
And, as I like your discoursing, I’ll have you. — 

And what art thou? 

Third P. Alan. A soldier, that hath serv’d against the 
Scot. 

Gav. Why, there are hospitals for such as you ; 35 

I have no war ; and therefore, sir, be gone. 

Third P. Man. Farewell, and peiish by a soldier’s hand, 
That wouldst rewaid them with an hospital. 

Gav Ay, ay, these woids of his move me as much 
As if a goose should play the porcupine, 4^ 

And dart her plumes, thinking to pierce my breasi. 

But yet it is no pain to speak men fair \ 
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I’ll flatter these, and make them live in hope. 

You know that I came lately out of France, 

And yet I have not view’d my lord the king ; 45 

If I speed well, I ’ll entertain you all. 

All. We thank your worship. 

Gaz'. I have some business. Leave me to myself. 

All. We will wait here about the court. 

Gai/. Do. , [Exeimt Poor Men 

These are not men for me ; 51 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 

Music and poetry is his delight ; 55 

Therefore I ’ll have Italian masques by night, 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 

And m the day, when he shall walk abroad, 

Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ,* 

hly men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 60 

Shall with their goat -feet dance the antic hay ; 

Sometime a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 

Ciownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 63 

Shall bathe him m a spring ; and there, hard by, 

One like Actmon, peeping through the grove, 

Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d, 

And running in the likeness of an hart, 

By yelping hounds pull’d down, shall seem to die : 70 

Such things as these best please his majesty. — 

Here comes my lord the king, and the nobles, 

From the Parliament. I’ll stand aside. [Retires. 

Enter King Edward, Lancaster, the elder Mortimer, 
the younger Mortimer, Kent, Warwick, Pem- 
broke, and Attendants. 

K. Edw. Lancaster ! 

Lmi. My Lord. 


B 2 
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Gav, That Earl of Lancaster do I abhor, 

K. Ediu, Will you not grant me tins ? — In spite of them 
I’ll have my will; and these two Moi timers, 

That cross me thus, shall know I am displeas’d. 

E. Mor, If you love us, my lord, hate Gaveston. 8o 
Gav. That villain Moi timer! I’ll be his death. {Asdifc, 
K AIok Mine uncle here, this earl, and I myself, 
Were sworn to yourdather at his death, 

That he should ne’er return into the lealm . 

And know, my lord, ere 1 will break my oath, 8s 

This sword of mine, that .should offend your foes, 

Shall sleep within the scabbaid at thy need, 

And underneath thy banneis maich who will, 

For Moi timer will hang his armour up. 

Gav. Mart dteui '^Asufe. 

K. Edw. Well, Mortimer, I’ll make thee lue these 
w'ords 91 

Beseems it thee to contradict thy king? 
f rown’st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster? 

The sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows, 

And hew these knees that now are giown so stilf. 95 
I will have Gaveston ; and you shall know 
What danger ’tis to stand against your king. 

Gav, Well done, Ned! \Asuf<\ 

,Lan. My loid, why do you thus incense your peels, 
That natmally would love and honour you, 100 

But for that base and obscure Gaveston? 

Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster— 

Derby, Salisbmy, Lincoln, Leicester ; 

These will I sell, to give my soldiers pay, 

Ere Gaveston shall stay within the realm ; 1 05 

Therefore, if he be come, expel him straight. 

Ke 7 it Barons and earls, your pnde hath made me mute ; 
But now I ’ll speak, and to the pi oof, I hope. 

I do remembei", in my father’s days, 

Loid Percy of the North, being highly mov’d, iio 
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Braved Mowbiay in presence of the king ; 

For which, had not his highness lov’d him well, 

He should have lost his head ; but with his look 
Th’ undaunted spiiit of Percy was appeas’d, 

And Mowbray and he were reconcil’d* 115 

Yet dare you brave the king unto his face. — 

Brother, revenge it, and let these their heads 
Preach upon poles, for trespass of their tongues. 

IVar, O, our heads ! 

IC Edtc/. Ay, yours ; and therefore I would wish you 
grant. , j 20 

War. Bridle thy anger, gentle Mortimer. 

V. Mor. I cannot, nor I will not ; I must speak. — 
Cousin, our hands I hope shall fence our heads, 

And Strike off his that makes you threaten us. — 

Come, uncle, let us leave the brain-sick king, 125 

And henceforth parley with our naked swords. 

E. Mor. Wiltshire hath men enough to save our heads. 

War. All Warwickshire will love him for my sake. 

Lan. And northward Gaveston hath many friends. — 
Adieu, my lord ; and either change your mind, 130 

Or look to see the throne, where you should sit, 

To float in blood, and at thy wanton head 
The glozing head of thy base minion thrown. 

[Exeimt all except King Edward, Kent, Gaveston, 
aftd Attendants. 

K. Edw. I cannot brook these haughty menaces ; 

Am 1 a king, and must be over-rul’d? — 13S 

Bi other, display my ensigns in the field ; 

I ’ll bandy with the barons and the earls, 

And either die or live with Gaveston. 

Gav. I can no longer keep me from my lord. 

\Comes forward, 

K. Edw. What, Gaveston 1 welcome i Kiss not my 
hand , 140 
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Embrace me, Gaveston, as I do thee. 

Why shouldst thou kneel ? know’st thou not who I am ? 
Thy fiiend, thyself, anothei Gaveston ' 

Not Hylas was moie mourned foi of Hci rules. 

Than thou hast been of me since thy exile. 145 

Gav. And since I went from hence, no soul m hell 
Hath felt more torment than poor Gaveston. 

K. Ed%\). I know it.—Biothei, welcome home my 
friend — 

Now let the treacherous Mortimers conspiic, 

And that high-minded Earl of Lancaster 150 

I have my wish, in that I joy thy sight ; 

And sooner shall the sea overwhelm my land, 

Than bear the ship that shall tianspoit thee hence. 

I here create thee Lord High-chamberlam, ^ 

Chief Secretary to the state and me, 15 S 

Earl of Cornwall, King and Loid of Man. 

Gav, My lord, these titles far exceed my woith. 

Ketii, Brother, the least of these may well suifice 
Foi one of greater birth than Gaveston. 

K. Edw. Cease, bi other, for I cannot biook these 
w’ords — 160 

Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts, 

Thciefore, to equal it, receive my heart. 

If foi these dignities thou be envied, 

I ’ll give thee more ; for, but to honour thee, 

Is Edward plcasM with kingly regiment. 165 

Fear’st thou thy person? thou shalt have a guaid: 
Wantest thou gold? go to my treasury: 

Wouldst thou be lov’d and fear’d ? receive my seal, 

Save or condemn, and in our name command 

What so thy mmd affects, or fancy likes. 170 

Gav. It shall sufhee me to enjoy your love ; 

Which rvhiies I have, 1 think myself as great 
As Caesar riding m the Roman stieet, 

With captive kings at his tiiumphant car. 
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Enter the Bishop of Coventry. 

K. Edw. Whither goes my lord of Coventry so fast? 
Bidi of Cov. To celebrate your father’s exequies. 176 
But is that wicked Gaveston return’d? 

IC. Ed 7 C/. Ay, piiest, and lives to be reveng’d on thee, 
That weit the only cause of his exile 

Gnv. ’Tis true ; and, but for levercnce of these robes, 
Thou shouldst not plod one foot beyond this place 181 
BzsIl of Cov. I did no more than I was bound to do ; 
And, Gaveston, unless thou be reclaim’d, 

As then I did incense the parliament, 

So will I now, and thou shalt back to France. 185 

Gav. Saving your reverence, you must pardon me. 

K. Edw. Throw off his golden mitre, rend his stole, 
And ill the channel chiisten him anew. 

Kezit. Ah, brother, lay not violent hands on him, 

For he’ll complain unto the see of Rome. 190 

Gav. Let him complain unto the see of hell, 

I ’ll be reveng’d on him for my exile. 

K. Edw. No, spare his life, but seize upon his goods : 
Be thou lord bishop and receive his rents, 

And make him serve thee as thy chaplain : 195 

1 give him thee ; here, use him as thou wilt. 

Gmh Fie shall to prison, and there die in bolts. 

K. Edw. Ay, to the Tower, the Fleet, or where thou 
wilt 

Btslu of Cov. For this offence, be thou accurs’d of God 1 
K. Edw. mo ’s there ? Convey this priest to the Tower. 
Bish. of Cov. True, true. 201 

K. Edw. But m the mean time, Gaveston, away, 

And take possession of his house and goods. 

Come, follow me, and thou shalt have my guard 
To see it done, and bring thee safe again. 205 

Gav. What should a priest do with so fair a house ? 
A prison may beseem his holiness. \Exetmt. 
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Scene II. London^ near the Kluges Palace 

E?iier, ivt one side the elder Mortimer and the younger 
Mortimer , on the other^ Warwick a?id Lancasti-^r. 

War, Tis tiiie the bishop is in the Tower, 

And goods and body given to Gaveston, 

Lan, WTiat ’ will they tyrannize upon the chinch? 

Ah, wicked king ^ ac?ciirsed Gaveston ! 

This ground, which is coniiptcd with their steps, 5 

Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine 

Y. Alor. Well, let that peevish Frenchman guaid him 
sure ; 

Unless his breast be sword-proof, he shall die. 

E. Mor, How now, why droops the Earl of Lancaster ? 
Y, Mor. Wherefore is Guy of Warwick discontefit? lo 
Lan. That villain Gaveston is made an earl. 

E. Mor. An earl ! 

War. Ay, and besides Lord-chambeilain of the realm, 
And Secietary too, and Lord of Man 
E. Mor. We may not nor we will not suffer this 1 5 
Y. Mor. Wliy post we not fiom hence to levy men? 
Lan 'My Lord of Cornwall,’ now at evciy word ; 

And happy is the man whom he vouchsafes. 

For vailing of his bonnet, one good look. 

Thus, arm in arm, the king and he doth march : 20 

Nay more, the guard upon his lordship waits, 

And all the couit begins to flatter him. 

War. Thus leaning on the shoulder of the king, 

He nods, and scorns, and smiles at those that pass. 

E. Mor. Doth no man take exceptions at the slave ? 

' Lan. All stomach him, but none dare speak a word. 

Y. Mor. Ah, that bewrays their baseness, Lancaster. 
Were all the earls and barons of my mind, 

W^’c’d hale him from the bosom of the king, 

And at the court-gate hang the peasant up ; 
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Who, swoln with venom of ambitious pride, 

Will be the rum of the realm and us. 

lVa 7 '. Here comes my loid of Canterbuiy^’s grace. 

Lan His countenance bewrays he is displeas'd. 

the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY and an 
Attendant. 

Archb. qf Cant. Fust weie his sacred gaiments rent and 
torn, " 35 

Then laid they violent hands upon him ; next 
Himself imprison’d, and his goods asseiz’d : 

This certify the Pope ; — away, lake horse. [Exit Attendant 
Lan My lord, will you take arms against the kmg^ 
Archb qf Cant What need I ? God himself is up m aims, 
When violence is offer’d to the church. ■ 41 

H. A for. Then will you join with us, that be his peers, 
To banish or behead that Gaveston? 

Archb. of Cant. What else, my lords ? for it concerns 
me near ; — 

The bishoprick of Coventry is his. 45 

Enter Oueen Isabella. 

V. Mor. Madam, whither walks your majesty so fast ? 
Q. Isab. Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 

To live in grief and baleful discontent ; 

For now my lord the king legards me not, 

But dotes upon the love of Gaveston * 50 

lie claps his cheeks, and hangs about his neck, 

Smiles in his face, and whispers in his ears ; 

And when I come he frowns, as who should say, 

^Go whither thou vilt, seeing I have Ga\eston.’ 

E. Mor. Is it not strange, that he is thus bewitch’d 

F. Afor. Madam, return unto the court again : 56 

That sly inveigling Frenchman we’ll exile, 

Or lose our lives ; and yet ere that day come 
The king shall lose his crown ; for we have powder, 

And courage too, to be reveng’d at full. 


60 
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ArM of Cmtt, But yet lift not your swords against the 
king 

Lan. No; but we will lift Gaveston fiom hence. 

War And war must be the means, or he’ll stay still 

Q Isab, Then let him stay; for rather than my loid 
Shall be oppress'd with civil mutinies, 65 

I Will endure a melancholy life, 

And let him frolic \\*ath his mmion. 

Arc/lb. of Ca 7 it My lords, to ease all this, but heai me 
speak : 

We and the rest, that aie his counsellors. 

Will meet, and with a general consent 70 

Confirm his banishment with our hands and seals. 

La 7 i What we confiim the king will frustrate. 

Y Mor Then may we lawfully revolt from hini. 

War But say, my lord, where shall this meeting bc^ 
Arc/lb of Cant At the New Temple. 75 

V A/or. Content. 

Arc/lb. of Cant. And, in the mean time, I’ll entreat you 
all 

To Cl OSS to Lambeth, and there stay with me. 

Lan Come then, let’s away. 
y A/or. Madam, farew^cll ! 

Q. /sab. Farewell, sweet Mortimer ; and, fox my sake, 
Forbear to levy arms against the king, . 8 1 

Y. A/or, Ay, if w^oids wall serve; if not, I must. 

[Exeunt 


Scene III. London^ a street 

Enter Gaveston a^id Kent. 

Gav. Edmund, the mighty prince of Lancaster, 
That hath more earldoms than an ass can bear, 
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And both the IMortimeis, two goodly men, 

With Guy of Warwick, that redoubted knight, 

Are gone tow ard Lambeth . there let them remain. 5 

[Ei'eunf. 


Scene IV. Lo^idon^ the New Temple. 

Enter Lancaster, Warwick, Pembroke, the elder Mor- 
timer, the yotmger MORTIMER, -the ARCHBISHOP OF 
Canterbury, mtd Attendants. 

Lan Here is the form of Gaveston’s exile : 

May It please your lordship to subscribe your name. 
Archh of Cant Give me the paper, 

\He subscribes^ as the others do after him. 
Lan.^ Quick, quick, my lord ; I long to wiate my name. 
War But I long more to see him banish’d hence. 5 
F. Mor. The name of Mortimer shall flight the king, 
Unless he be declin’d from that base peasant. 

Enter King Edward, Gaveston, and Kent. 

K. Edw. What, are you mov’d that Gaveston sits here ? 
It is our pleasure ; we will have it so. 

Lan. Your grace doth well to place him by your side, 
Foi no where else the new earl is so safe. ii 

E Mor. What man of noble birth can brook this sight ? 
(Jnam male conveniimt ^ — 

See what a scornful look the peasant casts I 
Pern. Can kingly lions fawm on creeping ants? 15 
War. Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
Aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun, 

F. Mor. Their downfall is at hand, their forces down : 
We will not thus be fac’d and over-peer’d. 

K. Edw. Lay hands on that traitor Mortimer ! 20 

E. Alor. Lay hands on that traitor Gaveston i 
Kent. Is this the duty that you owe your king? 

War. We know our duties : let him know his peeis. 
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IC Edzj. Wliitlier will }ou bear liim^ stay^ oi ye shall 
die 

E. J!or We are no traitors ; thciefore threaten not. 25 

Gar/. No, threaten not, my loid, but pay them home. 
Were I, a king 

V Mor. Thou villain, wherefore talk’st thou of a king, 
Thou hardly art a gentleman by bii th ^ 

K. Edw. Weie he a peasant, being my minion, 30 
I dl make the pioudest of you stoop to him. 

Lmi, My lord, you may not thus dispaiage us. — 

Away, I say, with hateful Gavestoii. 

E, Klort. And with the Earl of Kent that favours him 

[Attendants remove Gaveston and Keni 

K, Edw Nay, then, lay violent hands upon your king ; 
Here, Mortimer, sit thou in Edward’s throne ; ^ 

Warwick and Lancaster, wear you my crown. 

Was ever king thus over-rui’d as I ? 

Lan Leant then to rule us better, and the realm. 

F. Mor What we have done our heart-blood shall 
maintain 

War. Think you that we can brook this upstart jtridc ? 
K. Edvj. Anger and wrathful fury stops my speech. 

Archh. of Cant. Why arc you mov’d? be patient, my 
lord, 

And see what wc your counsellors have done. 

V. Mor. hly lords, now let us all be resolute, 45 
And either have our wills or lose our lives. 

IC Edno. hleet you for this, proud over-daring peers ? 
Eie my sweet Gaveston shall part from me, 

This isle shall fleet upon the ocean, 

And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 50 

ArcJib. of Cant. You know that I am legale to the Pope ; 
On your allegiance to the see of Rome, 

Subscribe, as we have done, to his exile. 
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F Curse Iiim, if he refuse ; and then may we 

Depose him, and elect another king. 55 

/C Edw. Ay, there it goes > but yet I will not yield : 
Curse me, depose me, do the worst you can. 

Lan, Then linger not, my lord, but do it straight 
An/i 3 . of Cant. Remember how the bishop was abus’d ! 
Either banish him that was the cause thereof, 60 

Or I will presently discharge these lords 
Of duty and allegiance due to thee. 

K Edw. It boots me not to threat ; I must speak fair : 

{Aside. 

The legate of the Pope will be obey’d. 

My lord, ^mu shall be Chancellor of the realm ; 65 

Thou, Lancaster, High-Admiral of our fleet ; 

Young Mortimer and his uncle shall be earls ; 

And you, Lord Warwick, President of the North ; 

And thou of Wales. If this content you not, 

Make several kingdoms of this monarchy, 70 

And share it equally amongst you all, 

So I may have some nook or comer left,' 

To frolic with my dearest Gaveston. 

Archb. of Cant. Nothing shall alter us; — we are resolv’d. 
Lan. Gome, come, subscribe. 75 

y. Mor. Why should you love him w'hom the world 
hates so? 

K. Edw. Because he loves me more than all the -world. 
Ah, none but rude and savage-minded men 
Would seek the rum of my Gaveston ! 

You that be noble-born should pity him. 80 

War You that are princely-born should shake him off ; 
For shame, subscribe, and let the lown depart. 

E. Mor. Urge him, my loid. 

Archb. of Cant. Are you content to banish him the 
realm ? 

K. Edw. I see I must, and therefore am content : 85 
Instead of ink J ’ll wiite it with my tears. {Subscribes. 
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Y. Mor. The king is lo\e*sick for liis minion. 

K. ElIdj Tis done: and now, accuised hand, fall off^ 
Lan. Give it me. Idl have it publish’d in the slicets 
y. Mo 7 \ I’ll see him presently despatch’d away. yo 
Arclib of Cimt, Now is my heait at ease. 

War, And so is innie 

Pern. This will be good news to the common soit 
E. Mo 7 \ Be it oif no, he shall not linger here. 

\Exeimt all exxept King Edwarg 

/G Echju, How fast they lun to banish him 1 knel 
They w’ould not stii, were it to do me good 95 

Why should a king be subject to a piiest? 

Proud Rome, that hatchest such imperial grooms, 

With these thy superstitious taper-lights, 

Wherewith thy antichrislian churches blaze, 

Idl fire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 100 

The papal toweis to kiss the lowly ground ! 

With slaughter’d priests make Tiber’s channel swell, 

And banks rais’^d higher with their sepulchres 1 
As for the peers, that back the clergy thus, 

If I be king, not one of them shall live. 1 05 

Re-enter Gaveston. 

Gav, My lord, I hear it whispei’d everywhere, 

That I am banish’d, and must fly the land, 

K, EiPaj, ’Tis true, sweet Gaveston — O, were it false ! 
The legate of the Pope will have it so, 

And thou must hence, or I shall be depos’d. i lo 

But I will reign to be reveng’d of them ; 

And therefore, sweet friend, take it patiently. 

Live w^here thou wilt, I ’ll send thee gold enough ; 

And long thou shalt not stay j or if thou dost, 

I ’ll come to thee ; my love shall ne’er decline. 3 1 5 

Gav, Is all my hope turn’d to this hell of grief? 

K, Edw, Rend not my heart with thy too-pieremg words . 
Thou from this land, I from myself am banish’d 
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Gazf, To go fiom hence giieves not poor Gaveston , 
But to foisake you, m -v^liose gracious looks 120 

The blessedness of Gaveston remains ; 

For no where else seeks he felicity. 

IT, E(ku. And only this toimcnts my wretched soul, 
That, whether I will or no, thou must depart. 

Be governor of Ireland in my stead, 125 

And there abide till fortune call thee home. 

Heic, take my picture, and let me wear thine ; 

[They exchange pictures, 
O, might I keep thee here as I do this, 

Happy were I ! but now most miserable. 

Gav, ’Tis something to be pitied of a king. 130 

K. Edw. Thou shalt not hence — 1 11 hide thee, Gaveston. 
Gav,^ I shall be found, and then Iwill grieve me more. 
K Edw, Kind words, and mutual talk makes our 
grief greater : 

Therefore with dumb embracement, let us part. 

Stay, Gaveston ; I cannot leave thee thus. 135 

Gav, For every look, my lord, drops down a tear . 
Seeing I must go, do not renew my sorrow. 

K, Edw, The time is little that thou hast to stay, 

And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill. 

But come, sweet friend ; 1 11 bear thee on thy way. 140 
Gav, The peers will fiown. 

K, Edw, I pass not for their anger — Come, let 's go ; 

0 that we might as well return as go ! 

Enter Queen Isabella, 

Q, Isab, Whither goes my lord? 

K, Edw, Fawn not on me, French strumpet 1 get thee 
gone. 145 

Q, Isab. On whom but on my husband should I fawn ? 
Gav. On Mortimer ; with whom, ungentle queen, — 

1 say no more — judge you the rest, my lord. 

Q, Isab In saying this, thou wrongest me, Gaveston ; 
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Is t not enough that thou corrupt’st my lord, 150 

And art a bawd to his affections, 

But thou must call mine honour thus m question? 

Gav I mean not so ; your grace must paidon me. 

K Edw Thou art too familiar with that Moitimci, 
And by thy means is Gaveston exil’d ; 1 5 5 

But I would wish thee reconcile the lords, 

Or thou shalt ne’er be leconcil’d to me. 

Q Isab. Your highness knows it lies not in my powei. 
K, Edw. Away then ' touch me not —Come Gaveston. 
Q Isab, Viliam ’ ’tis thou that robb’st me of my lord 
Gav Madam, ’tis you that rob me of my lord. 161 
IC Edw. Speak not unto her ; let her droop and pine. 
<2 Isab Wherein, my lord, have I deserv’d these ^woids ? 
Witness the teais that Isabella sheds, 

Witness this heart, that, sighing for thee, breaks, 165 
How dear my lord is to poor Isabel. 

K. Edw. And witness heaven how dear thou ait to me ! 
Theie weep : for, till my Gaveston be repeal’d, 

Assure thyself thou com’st not in my sight. 

{Exeimt King Edward and Gaveston. 

< 2 . Isab. 0 miserable and distressed queen 1 170 

Would, when I left sweet France and was embaik’d, 

That charming Ciice, walking on the waves, 

Had chang’d my shape, or at the mairiage day 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison ! 

Or with those arms that twin’d about my neck 175 

I had been stifled, and not liv’d to see 
The king my lord thus to abandon me ! 

Like frantic Juno will I fill the earth 
With ghastly murmur of my sighs and ciics ; 

For never doted Jove on Ganymede 180 

So much as he on cursed Gaveston : 

But that will more exasperate his wrath ; * 

I must entreat him, I must speak him fair. 

And be a means to call home Gaveston : 
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And yet he 11 ever dote on Gaveston : 

And so am I for ever miserable. 

Re-enter Lancaster, Warwick, Pembroke, the elder 
Mortimer, and the younger Mortimer. 

Lan. Look where the sister of the King of Fiance 
Sits wringing of her hands, and beats her breast ! 

War. The king, I fear, hath ill-entreated her. 

Fern. Hard is the heart that injures such a saint 190 
y. Mor. I know lis long of Gaveston she weeps. 

E. Mor. Why, he is gone. 

V. Mor. Madam, how fares your grace ? 

Q. Isab. Ah, Mortimer ! now breaks the king’s hate forth, 
And he confesseth that he loves me not 

F. M'vr. Cry quittance, madam, then, and love not him. 
Q I mb. No, rather will I die a thousand deaths . 196 

And yet I love in vain ; he 11 ne’er love me. 

La 7 i. F ear ye not, madam ; now his minion ’s gone, 
tlis wanton humour will be quickly left 
Q. Isab. O never, Lancaster 1 I am enjoin’d 200 

To sue unto ^rou all for his repeal ; 

This wills my lord, and this must I perform, 

Or else be banish’d from his highness’ presence. 

Lan. For his repeal, madam * he comes not back, 
LTnless the sea cast up his shipwreck’d body. 205 

War. And to behold so sweet a sight as that, 

There ’s none here but would run his horse to death. 

F. Mor. But, madam, would you have us call him home ? 
Q. Isab. Ay, Mortimei', for till he be restor’d, 

The angry king hath banish’d me the court ; 210 

And therefore, as thou lov’st and tender’st me, 

Be thou my advocate unto these peers. 

F. Mor. What 1 would you have me plead for Gaveston ? 
E. Mor. Idead for him that will, I am resolv’d. 

Lan. And so am I, my lord } dissuade the queen, 215 

c 
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Q. Isak 0 Lancaster * let him dissuade the king ! 

For ’tis against my will he should return 

JVar Then speak not for him , let the peasant go 
Q Isab ’Tis for myself I speak, and not for him. 

■ Pern. No speaking will prevail, and therefore cease. 220 
F, 3 Ior Fair queen, foibear to angle for the fisli, 
Which, being caught, strikes him that takes it dead , 

I mean that vile to^edo, Gaveston, 

|That now I hope floats on the Irish seas 

Q Isab Sveet Mortimer, sit down by me a while, 225 
And I will tell thee reasons of such w^eight, 

As thou wait soon subscribe to his repeal. 

K Mor. It IS impossible , but speak your mind. 

Q, Isab. Then thus ; — ^but none shall hear it but ouiseh cs. 

{Talks to Y. Mortimer ajxni. 
La 9 i. My lords, albeit the queen wan Mortimei, 230 
Will you be resolute, and hold with me? 

E. Mor. Not I, against my nephew. 

Pern. Fear not, the queen’s words cannot altei him. 
PVar. No ^ do but mark how earnestly she pleads * 

Lafi. And see how coldly his looks make denial ! 235 
W ar. She smiles, now for my life his mind is chang’d 1 
Lan. I ’ll rather lose his friendship, I, than giant 
Y. Mor. Well, of necessity it must be so. — 

My lords, that I abhor base Gaveston 
I hope your honours make no question, 240 

And therefore, though I plead for his repeal, 

’Tis not for his sake, but for our avail : 

Nay, for the realm’s behoof, and for the king’s. 

Lan. Fie, Mortimer, dishonour not thyself! 

Can this be true, ’twas good to banish him? 245 

And is this true, to call him home again? 

Such reasons make white black, and dark night day. 

Y, Mor. My lord of Lancaster, mark the respect. 

Lan. In no respect can contraries be true* 
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Q, Isad Yet, good my lord, hear what he can allege. 
War. All that he speaks is nothing; we are lesolv’d. 
K Jllor. Do you not wish that Gaveston were dead? 
Fern. I would he were. 

K Mor. Why then, my lord, give me but leave to speak 

E. A for. But, nephew, do not play the sophister. 255 

F. Afor. This which I urge is of a burning zeal 
To mend the king, and do our country good. 

Know you not Gaveston hath store of gold, 

Which may in Ireland purchase him such friends, 

As he will front the mightiest of us all? 260 

And whereas he shall live and be beloved, 

Tis haid for us to work his overthrow. 

War Mark you but that, my lord of Lancaster. 

F. Afor. But were he here, detested as he is, 

How easily might some base slave be suborn’d 265 

To greet his lordship with a poniard. 

And none so much as blame the murderer, 

But rather praise him for that brave attempt, 

And in the Chronicle enrol his name 
For purging of the realm of such a plague? 270 

Fern. He saith true. 

Zan. Ay, but how chance this was not done before? 

F. Afor. Because, my lords, it was not thought upon. 
Nay, more, when he shall know it lies in us 
To banish him, and then to call him home, 275 

^Twill make him 'ral the top-flag of his pride, 

And fear to offend the meanest nobleman. 

E. Afor. But how if he do not, nephew ? 

F. Afor. Then may we with some colour rise in arms ; 

For, howsoever we have borne it out, 280 

’Tis treason to be up against the king ; 

So shall we have the people of our side, 

Which for his father’s sake lean to the king, 

But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom, 

Such a one as my lord of Cornwall is, 
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Should bear us down of the nobility. 

And when the commons and the nobles join, 

Tis not the king can buckler Gaveston , 

Well pull him from the stiongest hold he hath. 

My lords, if to perform this I be slack, 290 

Think me as base a groom as Gaveston. 

Lan. On that condition, Lancaster will giant. 

War. And so will Pembroke and 1 . 

E Mor. ’ And 1 . 

V. Mor. In this I count me highly giatified, 

And Mortimer will rest at your command 295 

Q. Isak And when this favour Isabel foigets, 

Then let her live abandonM and foilorn. 

But see, in happy time, my loid the king, 

Having brought the Earl of Cornwall on his way, 

Is new returned. This news will glad him much f 300 
Yet not so much as me; I love him moie 
Than he can Gaveston ; would he lov’d me 
But half so much ! then were I treble-blest. 

Re-enter King Edward, mourning. 

K. Edw. He’s gone, and for his absence thus I mouin 
Did never sorrow go so near my hcait, J05 

As doth the want of my sweet Gaveston ! 

And could my crown’s levenue bring him back, 

I would freely give it to his enemies, 

And think I gain’d, having bought so dear a friend. 

Q. Isak Plark ! how he harps upon his minion I 310 
K.^Edw. My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow, 

Which beats upon it like the Cyclops’ hammers, 

And with the noise turns up my giddy brain, 

And makes me frantic for my Gaveston. 

Ah, had some bloodless Fury rose from hell, 315 

And with my kingly sceptie struck me dead, 

When I was forc’d to leave my Gaveston ! 

Lan. Diablo., what passions call you these? 

g. Isak My gi'acjous lord, I come to bung you news. 
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K, Edw. That you have parled with your Mortimer? 

Q Isab. That GavestoUj my lord, shall be repeal’d. 

K, Edw. Repeal’d ! the news is too sweet to be true. 
Q. Isab. But will you love me, if you find it so ? 

K. Edw. If It be so, what will not Edward do ? 

Q Isab. For Gaveston, but not for Isabel. 325 

K. Edw. For thee, fair queen, if thou lov’st Gaveston, 
I ’ll hang a golden tongue about thy" neck. 

Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good success. 

Q. Isab. No other jewels hang about my neck 
Than these, my lord , nor let me have more wealth 330 
Than I may fetch from this rich treasmy. 

0 how a kiss revives poor Isabel 1 * 

K. Edw. Once more receive my hand ; and let this be 

A second marriage ’twixt thyself and me. 

Q. Isab. And may it prove more happy than the first ^ 
My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fair, 336 

That wait attendance for a gracious look, 

And on their knees salute your majesty. 

K. Edw. Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy king ; 
And, as gross vapours perish by the sun, 340 

Even so let hatred with thy sovereign’s smile. 

Live thou with me as my companion. 

La 7 i. This salutation overjoys my heart. 

K. Edw. Warwick shall be my chiefest counsellor : 
These silver hairs will more adorn my court 345 

Than gaudy silks, or rich embroidery. 

Chide me, sweet Warwick, if I go astray. 

War. Slay me, my lord, when 1 offend your grace. 

K. Edw. In solemn triumphs, and in public shows, 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the king. 350 

Pe 7 }i. And with this sword Pembroke will fight for you. 
K. Edw. But wherefore walks young M ox timer aside ? 
Be thou commander of our royal fleet ; 

Or if that lofty office like thee not, 

1 make thee here Lord Marshal of the realm. 


355 
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V, J/or IMy loid, I 11 marshal so your enemies, 

As England shall be quiet, and 3^011 safe. 

K. Echv. And as for you, Loid Mortimer of Chiikc, 
Whose gicat achievements m our foieign war 
Deserves no common place, noi mean icv/ard, 360 

Be 3mu the general of the levied troops, 

That now aie ready to assail the Scots 
E. Mor In this your giace hath highly honour’d me, 
For with my nature Vai doth best agiee 
Queefi. Now is the King of England lich and strong, 
Having the love of his renovned peers. 366 

K Edw. Ay, Isabel, ne’er was my heart so light. 

Clerk of the crown, direct our wan ant foith, 

For Gaveston, to Ireland! 

Enter BExVUJMOKT with warrant. , 
Beaumont, lly 

As fast as Iris or Jove’s Meicuiy. 370 

Bean. It shall be done, my gracious Lord. 

K. EdcCJ. Lord Moi timer, we leave you to your chaige. 
Now let us m, and feast it ro^^ally. 

Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall comes. 

We’ll have a general tilt and tournament; 375 

And then his maiiiagc shall be solemnis’d. 

For wot you not that I have made him sure 
Unto our cousin, the Earl of Gloccstcr’s heir? 

Lan. Such news we hear, my lord, 

A". Edw. That day, if not for him, yet for my sake, 
Who m the triumph will be challenger, 381 

Spare for no cost ; we will requite your love. 

War. In this or aught your highness shall command us. 
/C. Edw. Thanks, gentle Warwick : come let ’s in and 
revel. 

\Exeunt all except the elder Mortimer and the 
younger Mortimer. 

E. Mor. Nephew, I must to Scotland ; thou stay’st here. 
Leave now to oppose thyself against the king. 386 
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Thou seest by nature he is mild and calm ; 

And, seeing his mmd so dotes on Gaveston, 

Let him without controlment have his will 

The mightiest kings have had their minions : 390 

Gieat Alexander lov’d Hephasstion, 

The conquering Hercules for Hylas wept, 

And for Patroclus stern Achilles droop’d : 

And not kings only, but the wisest men ; ' 

The Roman Tully lov’d Octavius, , 395 

Grave Socrates wild Alcibiades. 

Then let his grace, whose youth is flexible, 

And promiseth as much as we can wish, 

Freely enjoy that vain light-headed earl ; 

For riper years will wean him from such toys. 400 

Y Mor. Uncle, his wanton humour grieves not me , 
But this I scorn, that one so basely born 
Should by his sovereign’s favour grow so pert, 

And riot it with the treasure of the realm, 

While soldiers mutiny for want of pay. 405 

He wears a lord’s revenue on his back, 

And, Midas-hke, he jets it in the court, 

With base outlandish cullions at his heels, 

Whose proud fantastic liveries make such show 

As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appear’d. 410 

I have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk ; 

He wears a short Italian hooded cloak, 

Larded with pearl, and in his Tuscan cap 
A jewel of more value than the crown. 

While others walk below, the king and he, 415 

From out a window, laugh at such as we, 

And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 

Uncle, ’tis this that makes me impatient. 

E. Mor. But, nephew, now you see the king is chang’d. 

F. Mor. Then so am I, and live to do him service : 

But whiles I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 421 

I will not yield to any such upstart. 

You know my mind . come, uncle, let ’s away. [Exetmt 
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ACT 11 . 

Scene I. A Hall in the Earl of Clocester'’s Cattle. 
Enter the yotmger Spenser and Baldock. 

t 

Bald. Spenser, 

Seeing that our lord the Earl of Glocester’s dead, 

Which of the nobles dost thou mean to serve } 

K Spen. Not Mortimer, nor any of his side, 

Because the king and he are enemies. 5 

Baldock, learn this of me . a factious lord 
Shall hardly do himself good, much less us ; 

But he that hath the favour of a king 
May with one word advance us while we live. 

The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man lo 

On whose good fortune Spenser^s hope depends. 

Bald. What, mean you, then, to be his follower.^ 

F. Spen. No, his companion ; for he loves me well, 
And would have once preferred me to the king. 

Bald. But he is banish’d ; there ’s small hope of him. 15 
F, Spen. Ay, for a while ; but, Baldock, maik the end. 
A friend of mine told me in secrecy 
That he ’s repeal’d, and sent for back again ; 

And even now a post came from the couit 
With letters to our lady from the king ; 20 

And as she read she smil’d ; which makes me think 
It is about her lover Gaveston. 

Bald. ’Tis like enough ; for since he was exil’d 
She neither walks abroad, nor comes in sight. 

But I had thought the match had been broke off, 2$ 
And that his banishment had chang’d her mind. 

F. Spen. Our lady’s first love is not wavering ; 

My life for thine she will have Gaveston. 
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Bald, Then hope I by her means to be preferred, 
Having read unto her since she was a child. 30 

Y. Spen. Then, Baldcck, you must cast the scholar off, 
And learn to court it like a gentleman. 

^Tis not a black coat and a little band, 

A velvet cap’d cloak, fac’d before with serge, 

And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 35 

Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 

Or saying a long grace at a table’s end, 

Or making low legs to a nobleman. 

Or looking downward with your eyelids close. 

And saying, ^ Truly, an’t may please your honour,’ 40 
Can get you any favour with great men : 

You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute. 

And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 

Bald Spenser, thou know’st I hate such formal toys. 
And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 45 

Mine old lord whiles he liv’d was so precise. 

That he would take exceptions at my buttons, 

And, being like pins’ heads, blame me for the bigne3s; 
Which made me curate-like in mine attire, 

Though inwardly licentious enough, 50 

And apt for any kind of villany. 

I am none of these common pedants, I, 

That cannot speak without p 7 'opterea quod. 

Y. Spen, But one of those that saith, quandoqtiidcm^ 
And hath a special gift to form a verb. 55 

Bald, Leave off this jesting ; here my lady comes. 

Enter King Edward’s Niece, 

Niece. The grief for his exile was not so much 
As is the joy of his returning home. 

This letter came from my sweet Gaveston : 

What need’st thou, love, thus to excuse thyself? 60 

1 know thou couldst not come and visit me: 

I will not long be from thee., though I die ; — > \Read:i. 

This argues the entire love of my lord ; — 

When I forsake tJiee^ death seize 07 i my heart ! — ]Reads. 
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But stay thee here wlieie Gavcston shall sleep 

[Puts the letter into her bosom 

Now to the letter of my lord the king. — 

He wills me to repair unto the court, 

And meet my Gaveston why do I stay, 

Seeing that he talks thus of my marnage-day ?— • 

Who ’s there ? Baldock ! 7® 

See that my coach be ready, I must hence 
Bald, It shall be'done, madam. [if.r// B aldock, 

Niece. And meet me at the park -pale presently. 
Spenser, stay you and bear me company, 

For I have joyful news to tell thee of; 75 

:\!y lord of Cornwall is a-coming over, 

And will be at the court as soon as we. 

Spen. I knew the king would have him home again. 
Niece. If all things sort out, as I hope they will, 

Thy service, Spenser, shall be thought upon. So 

Spen I humbly thank your ladyship. 

Niece Come, lead the way; I long till I am theic 

\Exciint 

Scene 1 1 . Tynmouth Castle. 

Enter King Edward, Queen Lsabella, Kent, Lan- 
caster, Mortimer, Warwick, Pemhroki':, 

and Attendants. 

K. Edw. The wind is good, I wonder why he stays ; 

I fear me he is wreck’d upon the sea. 

Q. Isab. Look, Lancaster, how passionate he is, 

And still his mind runs on his minion I 

Lan. My lord, 5 

K. Eduo. How now ! what news ^ is Gavcston arrived ? 
V. Mor. Nothing but Gaveston I what means your 
grace? 

You have matters of more weight to think upon ; 

The King of France sets foot in Normandy. 
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A’'. Edw. A trifle ’ we ’ll e.xpel him when we please. lo 
But tell me, Mortimer, what ’s thy device 
Against the stately triumph we decreed? 

K Jlfor, A homely one, my lord ; not worth the telling. 
IC Edw. Pray thee, let me know it 
K j\Ior. But, seeing you re so desirous, thus it is: 15 
A lofty cedar-tree, fair flourishing, 

On whose top-bianches kingly eagles perch, 

And by the bark a cankei cieeps me** up, 

And gets into the highest bough of all , 

The motto, Mque tmidem, 20 

K. Edw. And what is yours, my lord of Lancaster ? 
Lan. My lord, mine’s more obscuie than Mortimei’s. 
Pliny reports there is a flying-fish 
\Vhich all the other fishes deadly hate, 

And therefore, being pursu’d, it takes the air: 25 

No sooner is it up, but there’s a fowl 
That seizeth it : this fish, my lord, I bear ; 

The motto this • Undique mors esf. 

Kent. Proud Mortimer ! ungentle Lancaster ! 

Is this the lo\^e you bear your sovereign ? 30 

Is this the fiuit your reconcilement bears? 

Can you in words make show of amity, 

And in your shields display your rancorous minds ^ 

What call you this but piivate libelling 
Against the Eail of Cornwall and my brother? 35 

Q. Isab. Sweet husband, be content, they all love you. 
Edw. They love me not that hate my Gaveston. 

I am that cedar ; shake me not too much ; 

And you the eagles ; soar 3^0 ne’er so high, 

I have the jesses that will pull you down ; 40 

And jEque tandem shall that canker cry 
Unto the proudest peer of Bntainy. 

Though thou compar’st him to a flying-fish, 

And threat’nest death whether he rise or fall, 

’Tis not the hugest monster of the sea, 

Nor foulest harpy, that shall swallow him. 
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y Mor, If in his absence thus he favours him, 

What ^m 11 he do whenas he shall be present? 

Lan. That shall we see , look where his lordship comes ! 

Enter Gaveston. 

K. Edw, My Gaveston ! 5 ^^ 

Welcome to Tynmouth ! welcome to thy friend 1 
Thy absence made me dioop and pine away ; 

For, as the lovers of fair Danae, 

When she was locldd up in a brazen tower, 

Desir’d her more, and wax’d outrageous, 55 

So did It fare with me . and now thy sight 
Is sweeter far than was thy parting hence 
Bitter and irksome to my sobbing heart. 

Gav. Sweet loid and king, your speech preventeth 
mine ; 

Yet have I words left to express my joy : 6o 

The shepherd, nipt with biting winter’s rage, 

Frolics not more to see the painted spang, 

Than I do to behold your majesty. 

K. Edw. Will none of you salute my Gaveston ? 

Lan, Salute him! yes — Welcome, Loid Chambcilain ’ 
Y. Mor. Welcome is the good Earl of Cornwall ! 66 

War, Welcome, Loid Governor of the Isle of Man ! 
Pe}d. Welcome, Master Secietary 1 
Kent, Brother, do you hear them ? 

K. Edw. Still will these earls and barons use me thus. 
Gav My lord, I cannot brook these injuries. yi 

Q. Isab. Ay me, poor soul, when these begin to jai ! 

[Aside. 

K. Edw, Return it to their throats ; I ’ll be thy warrant, 
Gav. Base, leaden earls, that glory in your birth, 

Go sit at home and eat your tenants’ beef ; / 75 

And come not here to scoff at Gaveston, 

Whose mounting thoughts did never creep so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 
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Lan, Yet I disdain not to do this for you 

{Draws Ins sword, and offers to stab Gaveston. 
K Edw Treason! treason! where’s the tiaitor? 80 
Pain. Here ! here ! 

K. Edw. Convey hence Gaveston ; the^^’ll murder him 
Gav The life of thee shall salve this foul disgrace. 

Y. Mor. Villain ! thy life, unless I miss mine aim. 

{Wounds Gaveston. 
O. Isah. Ah ! furious Mortimer, wflat hast thou done ? 
K Mor. No more than I would answer, were he slam. 

{Exit Gaveston, with Attendants 
K, Edw. Yes, more than thou canst answer, though he 
live ; 

Dear shall you both abide this riotous deed. 

Out of^my presence, come not near the court * 

y. Mor. I ’ll not be barr’d the court for Gaveston. 90 
Lan. We ’ll hale him by the ears unto the block. 

K. Edw. Look to your own heads ; his is sure enough. 
IVar. Look to your own crown, if you back him thus 
Kent. Warwick, these words do ill beseem thy years 
K. Edw. Nay, all of them conspire to cross me thus ; 
But if I live, I ’ll tread upon their heads 96 

That think with high looks thus to tread me down. 

Come, Edmund, let’s away and levy men, 

’Tis war that must abate these barons’ pride. 

{Exeunt King Edward, Queen Isabella, a^td Kent 
I Far. Let’s to our castles, for the king is mov’d, 100 
F. Mor. Mov’d may he be, and perish in his wTath ! 
Lan. Cousin, it is no dealing with him now ; 

He means to make us stoop by force of arms ; 

And therefore let us jointly here protest, 

To prosecute that Gaveston to the death, 105 

Y. Mor. By heaven, the abject villain shall not live I 
War. I ’ll have his blood, or die in seeking it. 

Pern. The like oath Pembroke takes. 
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Tan. And so doth Lancaslei 

Now send our heralds to defy the king ; 

And make the people swear to put him down. ijo 

Enter a Messenger. 

V iMor. Letteis ! from %vhcnce ? 

Jles. Fiom Scotland, my loul 

[Giving letters to MOR'JlMKR 
Lan. Why, how rrow, cousin, how faie all our fi lends 

Y Mor. My uncle ’s taken prisoner by the Scots 
Lan. We ’ll have him ransom’d, man ; be of good cheei 
Y. Mor. They rate his ransom at five thousand pound 

Who should defray the money but the king, li6 

Seeing he is taken prisoner in his wars? 

I ’ll to the king 

Lan. Do, cousin, and I ’ll bear thee company. 

War. Meantime, my lord of Pembroke and myself 
Will to Newcastle here, and gather head. 12 1 

Y. Mor. About it then, and we will follow you. 

Lan Be resolute and full of secrecy. 

War. I ivairant you. [Exit with PEMBROKl'. 

F. Mor. Cousin, and if he will not ransom him, 125 
I ’ll thunder such a peal into his ears, 

As never subject did unto his king. 

Lan. Content, I ’ll bear my part. — Holla ! who ’s thei e ? 

Enter Guard. 

F. Mor. Ay, marry, such a guard as this doth well. 
Lan. Lead on the way. 130 

Guard. Whither will your lordships ? 

F, Mor. Whither else but to the king 

Guard. His highness is dispos’d to be alone. 

Lan. Why, so he may ; but we will speak to him. 
Guard. You may not m, my lord. 

F . Mor. May we not ? 
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Enter King Epward a 7 id Kent. 

K. Edw. How now ’ 135 

What noise is this ? Who have we there ? is ’t you ? 

IGcing, 

K Alor, Nay, slay, my loid ; I come to bring you news , 
Mine uncle’s taken piisoner by the Scots. 

K, Edw. Then ransom him. 

Lan, It was in your wars ; you should ransom him. 

V. Mor. And you shall ransom him, or else 14 1 

Ke 7 it, What ! Mortimer, you will not threaten him t 
K, Edw. Quiet yourself, you shall have the broad seal, 
To gather for him throughout the realm. 

Lan. Your minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 145 
Y. Mor My lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 

’Twould levy men enough to anger you. 

We never beg, but use such prayers as these. 

K. Edw. Shall I still be haunted thus ? 1 50 

Y. Mor. Nay, now you are here alone, I ’ll speak my 
mind. 

La 7 i. And so will I ; and then, my lord, farewell. 

Y. Mor. The idle triumphs, masques, lascivious shows, 
And prodigal gifts bestow’d on Gaveston, 

Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made thee weak; 155 
The murmuring commons, overstretched, break. 

Lan. Look for rebellion, look to be depos’d ; 

Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 

And, lame and pooi*, lie groaning at the gates. 

The wild Oneil, with swarms of Irish kerns, 160 

Lives uncontroll’d within the English pale. 

Unto the walls of York the Scots make road, 

And, unresisted, drive away rich spoils. 

Y. Mor. The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas. 
While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigg’d, 165 

Lan. What foreign prince sends thee ambassadors? 
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V, J/or Who loves thee, but a sort of flattcreis ? 

La 7 i Tliy gentle queen, sole sister to Valois, 

Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

V Mor Thy court is naked, being beieft of those 
That make a king seem glorious to the world, 17 1 

I mean the peers, whom thou should’st deaily love : 

Libels are cast again thee in the street ; 

Ballads and rhymes made of thy ovei throw. 

Lan, The Northei^ bordeiers seeing then houses burnt, 
Their wives and children slam, run up and down, 176 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston, 

V. Mo 7 \ When wert thou in the field with banner spiead 
But once? and then thy soldiers march’d like playcis, 
With garish robes, not armour ; and thyself, 180 

Bedaub’d with gold, rode laughing at the rest, 

Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest, ^ 

Where women’s favours hung like labels down. 

Lmi. And thereof came it, that the fleering Scots, 

To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig , 185 

Maids of England^ S 07 'e maj mourn^ 

For your lema^is yoii have lost at Fanfiockshom 
With a heave and a hot 
What 'wceneih the King of England 
So soon to have wo?t Scotland? 190 

With a romhelow t 

V Mor. Wigmore shall fly, to set my uncle free. 

Lan. And when ^tis gone, our swords shall pm chase 
more. 

If ye be mov’d, revenge it as you can ; 

Look next to see us with our ensigns spiead. 195 

[Exit with Y. MOR'fiMKR, 

A". Edw. My swelling heart for very anger breaks : 

How oft have I been baited by these peei*s, 

And daie not be reveng’d, for their power is gieat I 

Vet, shall the crowing of these cockeiels 

Affright a lion ? Edward, unfold thy paws, zoo 
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And let their lives’-blood slake thy fury’s hunger. 

If I be cruel and grow tyrannous, 

Now let them thank themselves, and rue too late. 

hly lord, I see your love to Gaveston 
Will be the rum of the realm and you, 205 

For now the wrathful nobles thi eaten wars, 

And therefore, brother, banish him for ever. 

A". Edw. Art thou an enemy to my Gaveston ? 

ICenf Ay, and it grieves me that I favour’d him. 

IC Edw Traitor, be gone ! whine thou with IMortimer. 
Kent, So will I, rather than with Gaveston. 21 1 

K, Edw. Out of my sight, and trouble me no more I 
Kent, No marvel though thou scorn thy noble peers, 
When I thy brother am rejected thus. \Exzt Kent. 

K Edw, Away I 

Poor Gaveston, that hast no friend but me ! 

Do what they can, we ’ll live in Tynmouth here, 

And, so I walk with him about the walls, 

What care I though the earls begirt us round? 

Here comes she that is cause of all these jars. 220 

Enter Queen Isabella, with King Edward’s Niece, two 
Ladies, Gaveston, Baldock, a 7 id the younger Spenser. 

Q Isab, My lord, ’tis thought the earls are up in arms. 
K, Edw. Ay, and ’tis likewise thought you favour ’em. 
Q. Isab, Thus do you still suspect me without cause. 
Ntcce. Sweet uncle, speak more kindly to the queen 
Gav. My lord, dissemble with her, speak her fair. 225 
K, Edw, Pardon me, sweet, I forgot myself. 

Q. Isab. Your pardon is quickly got of Isabel 
AT. Edw, The younger Mortimer is grown so brave, 
That to my face he thieatens civil wars, 

Gav Why do you not commit him to the Tower? 230 
K. Edw, I dare not, for the people love him well. 

Gav. Why, then, we’ll have him piivily made away* 

D 
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K. Edvj. Would Lancaster and lie had both carous’d 
A bowl of poison to each othei's health 1 
But let them go, and tell me what are these. 235 

Niece Two of my father’s servants whilst he liv’d, — 
jMay’t please j’our grace to enteitain tliem now. 

K. Edw. Tell me, wheie wast thou bom? What is 
thine arms ? 

Bald, My name ^s Baldock, and my gentiy 
I fetch from Oxford, not from heraldry. 240 

K Edw, The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my turn. 
Wait on me, and I’ll see thou shalt not want. 

Bald, I humbly thank your majesty. 

K Edw, Knowest thou him, Gaveston? 

Gav, Ay, my lord ; 

His name is Spenser ; he is well allied ; 245 

For my sake, let him wait upon your grace ; 

Scarce shall you find a man of more desert. 

K, Edw, Then, Spenser, \va.it upon me, for his sake • 

I ’ll grace thee with a higher style ere long. 

V, S^en, No greater titles happen unto me, 250 

Than to be favour’d of your majesty! 

K, Edw. Cousin, this day shall be your marriage feast ; — 
And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well, 

To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 

Unto the Earl of Gloccster late deceas’d. 255 

Gav. I know, my lord, many will stomach me ; 

But I respect neither their love nor hate. 

K, Edw. The headstrong barons shall not limit me ; 
He that I list to favour shall be great 
Come, let’s away; and when the marriage ends, 260 
Have at the rebels and their complices 1 {Exeunt, 
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Scene II L T/te Barons^ Camp before Tynmouth Castle. 

Buler Kent, Lancaster, the yomiger Mortimer, 
Warwick, Pembroke, and others. 

JCent. My lords, of love to this our native land, 

I come to join with you and leave the king ; 

And in your quarrel, and the realm’s* behoof, 

Will be the first that shall adventure life, 

Lan. I fear me, you are sent of policy, h5 

To undermine us with a show of love. 

War. He is your brother ; therefore have we cause 
To cast the worst, and doubt of your revolt 
Kent. Mine honour shall be hostage of my truth . 

If that*will not suffice, farewell, my lords. lo 

Y. Mor. Stay, Edmund ; never was Plantagenet 
False of his word, and therefore trust we thee. 

Pern. But what’s the reason you should leave him now? 
Kent. I have inform’d the Earl of Lancaster. 

Lan. And it sufficeth. Now, my lords, know this, 15 
That Gaveston is secretly arriv’d, 

And here in Tynmouth frolics with the king. 

Let us with these our followers scale the walls, 

And suddenly surprise them unawares. 

F. Mor. I ’ll give the onset. 

War. And I’ll follow thee. 20 

F. Mor. This totter’d ensign of my ancestors, 

Which swept the desert shore of that Dead Sea, 

Whereof we got the name of Mortimer, 

Will I advance upon this castle’s walls. — 

Drums, strike alarum, raise them from their sport, 25 
And ring aloud the knell of Gaveston 1 
Lan. None be so hardy as to touch the king ; 

But neither spare you Gaveston nor his friends. XExcunt. 
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Scene IV Within Tynmonth Castle. 

JHifer, sevei'ally^ King Edward and the yonngei' 

K Edw. O tell me, Spenser, \\ here is Gaveston ? 

S^en. I fear me he is slain, my gracious loid. 

JC. Edw. No, here he comes ; now let them spoil and 
kill. 

Enter Queen Isabella, King Edward's Nicce, 
Gaveston, and Nobles 

Fly, fly, my lords ; the earls have got the hold ; 

Take shipping and away to Scarborough ; 5 

Spenser and I will post away by land. 

Gav. O stay, my lord * they will not injure yop. 

K. Edw. I will not tiust them. Gaveston, away! 

Gav. Farewell, my lord. 

K. Edw. Lady, farewell. 

Niece. Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet again. 10 
K. Edw. Farewell, sweet Gaveston j and faicwoll, niece. 
Q. Isab. No farewell to poor Isabel thy queen? 

K Edw. Yes, yes, for Moi timer, youi loveFs sake. 

[Exeunt all except Queen Isabella. 
Q. Isab. Heavens can witness, 1 love none but you. 
From my embracements thus he bicaks away. 15 

O that mine arms could close this isle about, 

That I might pull him to me where I w^ould 1 
Or that these tears, that drizzle from mine eyes, 

Had power to mollify his stony heart, 

That when I had him we might never part ! 2u 

Enter LANCASTER, Warwick, the younger hlORTUMEK, 
and others. Alarums within. 

Lan. I wonder how he scap’d I 

F, Mot. Who ’s this ? the queen ! 

Q. Isab. Ay, Mortimer, the miserable queen, 
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Whose pining heart her inward sighs have blasted. 

And body with continual mourning wasted : 

These hands are tir’d with haling of my lord 25 

From Gaveston, from wicked Gaveston ; 

And all in vain ; for, when I speak him fair*, 

He turns away, and smiles upon his minion. 

K Mor. Cease to lament, and tell us where ’s the king? 

Q. Isab. What would you with the^ king ? is ’t him you 
seek ? 30 

Lan. No, madam, but that cursed Gaveston, 

Far be it from the thought of Lancaster 
To offer violence to his sovereign ! 

We would but rid the realm of Gaveston : 

Tell us w'here ie remains, and he shall die, 35 

Q. Ifab. He ’s gone by water unto Scarborough ; 

Pursue him quickly, and he cannot scape ; 

The king hath left him, and his tram is small. 

War, Forsiow no time, sweet Lancaster; let’s march. 
V, Mor, How comes it that the king and he is parted ^ 
Q. Isab, That thus your army, going several ways, 41 
Might be of lesser force, and with the power 
That he intendeth presently to raise, 

Be easily suppress’d ; therefore be gone. 

Y, Mor, Here in the river rides a Flemish hoy; 45 
Let’s all aboard, and follow him amain. 

Lan, The wind that bears him hence will fill our sails : 
Come, come aboard, ’tis but an hour’s sailing. 

V. Mor, Madam, stay you within this castle here. 

Q, Isab. No, Mortimer ; I ’ll to my lord the king. 50 
V. Mor. Nay, rather sail with us to Scarborough, 

Q. Isab. You know the king is so suspicious 
As if he hear I have but talk’d with you, 

Mine honour will be call’d in question ; 

And therefore, gentle Mortimer, be gone. 


55 
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y. Mor, Madam, I cannot stay to answer you ; 

But think of Mortimer as he deseives. 

\Exetmt all except Queen Isabella. 
Q, Isah So well hast thou deserved, sweet Mortimer, 
As Isabel could live with thee for ever. 

In vain I look for love at Edward’s hand, 6o 

Whose eyes are fix’d on none but Gaveston. 

Yet once more I ’ll importune him wuth piayer ; 

If he be strange and" not regard my w'oids, 

My son and I will over into Fiance, 

And to the king my brother there complain, 65 

How Gaveston hath robb’d me of his love : 

But yet I hope my sorrows will have end, 

And Gaveston this blessed day be slain. [Exit. 


Scene V. Country near Scarborough Castle. 

Enter Gaveston, pursued 

Gav. Yet, lusty lords, I have escap’d your hands, 

Your threats, your ’lariims, and your hot pm suits ; 

And though divorced from King Edward’s eyes, 

Yet liveth Pierce of Gaveston unsui pris’d. 

Breathing, in hope (malgrado all your beards, 5 

That muster rebels thus against your king) 

To see his royal sovereign once again. 

Enter Warwick, Lancaster, Pembroke, the younger 
Mortimer, Soldiers, Jams and other Attendants of 
Pembroke. 

War. Upon him, soldiers ! take away his weapons ! 

F. Mor. Thou proud disturber of thy country’s peace, 
Corrupter of thy king, cause of these broils, lo 

Base flatterer, yield i and, w^ere it not for shame, 

Shame and dishonour to a soldier’s name, 

Upon my weapon’s point here should’st thou fall, 

And welter in thy gore. 
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Lan, ]\fonster of men, 

That, like the Greekish strumpet, train’d to arms 15 
And bloody wars so many valiant knights, 

Look for no other fortune, wretch, than death ! 

King Edward is not here to buckler thee. 

War, Lancaster, why talk’st thou to the slave ? 

Go, soldiers, take him hence ; for by my sword 20 

His head shall off. — Gaveston, short warning 
Shall serve thy turn : it is our country’s cause, 

That here severely we will execute 
Upon thy person. Hang him at a bough. 

Gav, My lord, — 

War, Soldiers, have him away, — 25 

But for thou wert the favourite of a king, 

Thou shalt have so much honour at our hands. 

Gai/. I thank you all, my lords : then I perceive 
That heading is one, and hanging is the other, 

And death is all. 


Enter Arundel. 

Lan, How now, my lord of Arundel 1 30 

Arun, My lords, King Edward greets you all by me. 

War, Arundel, say your message. 

Arun, His majesty, hearing that you had taken Gaveston, 
Entreateth you by me, yet but he may 
See him before he dies ; for why, he says, 3 5 

And sends you word, he knows that die he shall ; 

And if you gratify his grace so far, 

He will be mindful of the courtesy. 

PVar, How now ? 

Gav, RenowmM Edward, how thy name 

Revives poor Gaveston 1 

War, No, it needeth not ; 40 

Arundel, we will gratify the king 
In other matters ; he must pardon us in this, — 

Soldiers, away with him I 
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Gav. Why, my lord of Waiwick, 

Will not these delays beget my hopes ? 

I know it, lords, it is this life you aim at ; 45 

Yet grant King Edwai'd this. 

y, Mor. Shalt thou appoint 

What ^\e shall grant ^—Soldieis, away with him! 

Thus wedl gratify the king; [7b Arundkl 

We dl send his head by thee ; let him bestow 
His tears on that, for that is all he gets 50 

Of Gaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 

Lan. Not so, my loids, lest he bestow more cost 
In burying him, than he hath ever earn’d. 

A run. My lords, it is his majesty’s request, 

And m the honour of a king he swears, 55 

He will but talk with him, and send him back. 

War. When, can you tell } Arundel, no ; we wot, 

?Ie that the care of his realm remits, 

And drives his nobles to these exigents 

For Gaveston, will, if he sees him once, 60 

Violate any promise to possess him. 

Arun. Then if you will not trust his grace in keep. 

My lords, I will be pledge for his return. 

Y. Mor. ’Tis honourable in thee to offer this ; 

But for we know thou art a noble gentleman, 65 

We will not wrong thee so, 

To make away a true man for a thief. 

Gav. How mean’st thou, Mortimer? that is over-base. 

F. Mor. Away, base groom, robber of king’s lenown ! 
(2uestion with thy companions and mates. 70 

Pefn. My Lord Mortimer, and you, my lords, each one, 
To gratify the king’s request therein, 

Touching the sending of this Gaveston, 

Because his majesty so earnestly 
Desires to see the man before his death, 

I will upon mine honour undertake 
To carry him, and bring him back again ; 
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Provided this, that you, my lord of Arundel, 

Will join with me. 

War. Pembroke, what wilt thou do ? 

Cause yet more bloodshed? is it not enough Co 

That we have taken him, but must we now 
Leave him on ‘had I wist,’ and let him go? 

Pern My lords, I will not over-woo your honours, 

But if you dare trust Pembroke with^the prisoner, 

Upon mine oath, I will return him back. 85 

A run. My lord of Lancaster, what say 3mu in this ? 
Lan. Why, I say, let him go on Pembroke’s word. 

Pern. And you, Lord Mortimer? 

V. Mor. How say you, my lord of Warwick? 

War Nay, do your pleasures, I know how ’twill prove. 
Pent. Then give him me. 

Gav. Sweet sovereign, yet I come 

To see thee ere I die. 

War. Yet not perhaps, 91 

If Warwick’s wit and policy prevail. [Asicfe. 

F. Afar. My lord of Pembroke, we deliver him you; 
Return him on your honour. Sound, away 1 

[Exeimt all except Pembroke, Arundel, Gaveston, 
James, and Attendants, ^ Pembroke. 

Pern. My lord, you shall go with me. 95 

My house is not far hence ; out of the way 
A little ; but our men shall go along. 

We that have pretty wenches to our wives, 

Sir, must not come so near to balk their lips. 

A run. ’Tis very kindly spoke, my lord of Pembroke ; 
Your honour hath an adamant of power loi 

To draw a prince. 

Pern. So, my lord. — Come hither, James : 

I do commit this Gaveston to thee ; 

Be thou this night his keeper ; in the morning 

We will discharge thee of thy charge ; be gone. 105 
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Gav. Unhappy Gavestonj whither go’st thou now ? 

[Exit with James and other Attendants of Pembroke 
Ho 7 'se-boy. My lord, wedl quickly be at Cobham. 

[Exeiait. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. Country near Deddzngton, 

Enter Gaveston moimting^ JAMES and other Attendants 
of Pembroke. 

Gav. O treacherous Warwick, thus to wrong thy fiiend 1 
James I see it is your life these arms pursue. 

Gav. Weaponless must I fall, and die in bands ? 

Oh * must this day be period of my life, 

Centre of all my bliss? An ye be men, 5 

Speed to the king. 

Editor Warwick and Soldiers. 

I'Vai'. My lord of Pembroke’s men, 

Strive you no longer : I will have that Gaveston. 

James. Your lordship doth dishonour to yourself, 

And wrong our lord, your honourable friend. 

War. No, James, it is my country’s cause I follow. — 
Go, take the villain ; soldiei's, come away j 1 1 

We’ll make quick work. — Commend me to your master, 
My friend, and tell him that I watch’d it well 
Come, let thy shadow parley with King Edward. 

Gav. Treacherous earl, shall not I see the king? 15 
War. The King of heaven perhaps, no other king.*— 
Away 1 {Exeunt Warwick and Soldiers %mih Gavehton. 

James. Come, fellows ; it booted not for us to strive ; 
We will in haste go certify our lord, {Exeunt. 
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Scene 11. Kin^s camp, near Boroughbridge^ Yorhslnre. 

Efiter King Edward, the yotmger Spenser, Baldock, 
Noblemen of the kifig^s' side, and Soldiers with drums 
and fifes. 

K. Edw. I long to hear an answer from the barons 
Touching my friend, my dearest Gavej^ton. 

Ah, Spenser, not the riches of my realm 
Can ransom him 1 ah, he is mark’d to die ! 

I know the malice of the younger Mortimer ; 5 

Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable, and I shall never see 
My lovely Pierce of Gaveston again : 

The barons overbear me with their pride. 

K Spen. Were I King Edward, England’s sovereign, 
Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, ii 

Great Edward Longshanks’ issue, would I bear 
These braves, this rage, and suffer uncontroll’d 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 

In mine own realm? My lord, pardon my speech; 15 
Did you retain your father’s magnanimity, 

Did you regard the honour of your name, 

You w’ould not suffer thus your majesty 
Be counterbuffd of your nobility. 

Strike off their heads, and let them preach on poles : 20 
No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest, , 

As by their preachments they will profit much, 

And learn obedience to their lawfful king. 

K. Edw. Yea, gentle Spenser, we have been too mild. 
Too kind to them; but now have drawn our sword, 25 
And if they send me not my Gaveston, 

We’ll steel it on their crest, and poll their tops. 

Bald. This haught resolve becomes your majesty, 

Not to be tied to their affection, 

As though your highness were a schoolboy still, 30 

And must be aw’d and govern’d like a child, 
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Better the elder Spenser, with Ins trimclieon^ and Soldicis. 

E. Spen. Lon^ Ihe my sovereign, the noble Edward, 
In peace triumphant, foitunate in wars ! 

K Ediu. Welcome, old man; com’st thou in Edwaid’s 
aid? 

Then tell thy prince of whence, and what thou art. 35 
E Spen. Lo, with a band of bow^-men and of pikes, 
Brown bills and tafgeters, foui hundred strong, 

Sworn to defend King Edward’s loyal right, 

I come in peison to your majesty, 

Spenser, the father of Hugh Spenser there, 40 

Bound to your highness everlastingly 
For favour done, m him, unto us all. 

K EdiiJ. Thy father, Spenser? 

V, Spen. True, an it like your grace, 

That pours, in lieu of all your goodness showm, 

His life, my lord, before your princely feet 45 

E. Edw. Welcome ten thousand times, old man, again. 
Spenser, this love, this kindness to thy king, 

Argues thy noble mind and disposition. 

Spenser, I here create thee Earl of Wiltshire, 

And daily wail enrich thee wath our favour, 50 

That, as the sun-shine, shall reflect o’er thee. 

Beside, the more to manifest our love, 

Because we hear Loid Bruse doth sell his land, 

And that the Mortimers are in hand withal, 

Thou shalt have crowns of us t’ outbid the barons ; 55 

And, Spenser, spare them not, lay it on. 

Soldiers, a largess, and thrice welcome all ! 

K Spen. My lord, here comes the queen. 

Enter Queen Isabella, Prince Edward, and Levune. 

K. Edw. Madam, wdiat news ? 

Q. Isab. News of dishonour, lord, and discontent. 

Our friend Levune, faithful and full of trust, 60 

Informeth us, by letters and by words, 
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That Lord Valois our brother, King of Fiance, 

Because your highness hath been slack in homage, 

Hath seized Normandy into his hands. 

These be the letters, this the messenger. 65 

K, Edw. Welcome, Levune. — Tush, Sib, if this be all, 
Valois and I will soon be friends again. — 

But to my Gaveston : shall I never see, 

Never behold thee now.? — Madam, in this matter 
We will employ you and your little son ; 70 

You shall go parley with the King of France. — 

Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king, 

And do your message with a majesty, 

P. Edw. Commit not to my youth things of moie weight 
Than fits a prince so young as I to bear; 75 

And fear not, lord and father, — ^heaven’s great beams 
On Atlas’ shoulder shall not he more safe 
Than shall your charge committed 'to my trust 

2 - Isab Ah, boy 1 this towardness makes thy mother 
fear 

Thou art not mark’d to many days on earth. 80 

K, Edw. JMadam, we will that you with speed be shipp’d, 
And this our son ; Levune shall follow you 
With all the haste we can despatch him hence 
Choose of our lords to bear you compan}’-; 

And go m peace; leave us in wars at home. 85 

Q Isab. Unnatural wars, where subjects brave their king ; 
God end them once ’ My lord, I take my leave, 

To make my preparation for France. 

\Extt with Prince Edward. 

E 7 iter Arundel. 

K. Edw. What, Lord Arundel, dost thou come alone .? 
Anm. Yea, my good lord, for Gaveston is dead. 90 
K. Edw. Ah, traitors, have they put my friend to death ? 
Tell me, Arundel, died he ere thou cam’st, 

Or didst thou see my friend to take his death? 

Ai'im, Neither, my lord ; for as he was surpris’d, 
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Begirt with weapons and with enemies rounds 95 

I did your highness’ message to them all, 

Demanding him of them, entreating rather. 

And said, upon the honour of my name, 

That I would undertake to carry him 
Unto your highness, and to bring him back joo 

A". Edw. And tell me, would the rebels deny me that ? 
K S^e 7 u Proud recreants I 


K, Edw, Yea, Spenser, traitors all 

Anin, I found them at the first inexorable ; 

The Earl of Warwick would not bide the heaiing, 
Mortimer hardly ; Pembroke and Lancaster 
Spake least • and when they flatly had denied, 

Refusing to receive me pledge for him, 

The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake ; 

^My lords, because our sovereign sends for him, 

And promiseth he shall be safe return’d, 

I will this undertake to have him hence, 

And see him re-deliver’d to your hands.’ 
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K Edw, Well, and how fortunes that he came not ? 
K. Spen. Some treason or some villany was cause. 
Arun,^ The Earl of Warwick seiz’d him on his way ; 

F or,^ being deliver’d unto Pembroke’s men, 1 16 

Their lord rode home thinking his prisoner safe \ 

But ere he came, Warwick in ambush lay, 

And bare him to his death ; and in a trench 
Strake off his head, and march’d unto the camp. 3 20 

K Spen, A bloody part, flatly ’gainst law of arms, 

K. Edw. O shall I speak, or shall I sigh and die 1 

F. Spen, My lord, refer your vengeance to the sword 
Upon these barons ; hearten up your men ; 

Let them not unreveng’d murder your friends ! 325 

Advance your standard, Edward, in the field, 

And march to fiie them from their starting holes. 

K,Edw, \kneelmg\ By earth, the common mothei of 
us all, 
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By heaven, and all the moving orbs thereof, 

By this right hand, and by my father’s sword, 130 

And ail the honours donging to my crown, 

I will have heads, and lives for him, as many 
As I have manors, castles, towns, and tow^ers ! 

Treacherous Warwick ! traitorous Mortimer 1 

If I be England’s king, in lakes of gore 135 

Your headless trunks, your bodies will I trail, 

That you may drink your fill, and qu^ff in blood. 

And stain my royal standard with the same. 

That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immortally 140 

On your accursed traitorous progeny, 

You villains, that have slain my Gaveston ! — 

And in his place of honour and of trust, 

Spensei^ sweet Spenser, I adopt thee here : 

And merely of our love we do create thee 145 

Earl of Glocester, and Lord Chamberlain, 

Despite of times, despite of enemies. 

K Spen, My lord, here is a messenger from the barons 
Desires access unto your majesty. 

K. Edw, Admit him near. 150 

Enter Herald, with Ms coat of arms. 

Her. Long live King Edward, England’s lawful lord ! 
K. Edw, So wish not they, I wis, that sent thee hither. 
Thou com’st from Mortimer and his complices ; 

A ranker rout of rebels never was. 

Well, say thy message. 155 

Her, The barons up in arms by me salute 
Your highness with long life and happiness ; 

And bid me say, as plainer to your grace. 

That if without effusion of blood 

You will this grief have ease and remedy, 160 

That from your princely person you remove 
This Spenser, as a putrifying branch, 

That deads the royal vine, whose golden leaves 
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Empale your piincely head, your diadem ; 

Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts dim, 165 

Say they, and lovingly advise your giace 
To cherish virtue and nobility, 

And have old senators in high esteem, 

And shake off smooth dissembling flatteiers * 

This granted, they, their honours, and their liv'cs, 170 
Arc to your highness vow’d and consecrate. 

K Sjfien Ah, traltois, will they still display their pi ide ? 
K, Ed%v Away* tariy no answer, but be gone — 
Rebels, will they appoint their sovereign 
His sports, his pleasures, and his company? — 175 

Yet, ere thou go, see how I do divorce 

\E7nbraces S PENS K R. 

Spenser fiom me. — Now get thee to thy lords, 

And tell them I will come to chastise them 
For murdering Gaveston ; hie thee, get thee gone! 

Edward with fire and sword follows at thy heels. iSo 

[Esiib Herald 

hly loid, perceive you how these rebels swell.? — 

Soldiers, good heaits * defend your sovereign’s right, 

Foi now, even now, we maich to make them stoop. 

Away ! 

{Exeunt Alarums, errun/ons^ a great and a re- 
treat sotmded^ within. 


Scene III. Another ^art of the f eld, Boro ugh bridge. 

Enter King Edward, the elder Spenser, the younger 
Spenser, Baldock, and Noblemen of the kingK^ side, * 

A" Edw. Why do we sound retreat ? upon them, lords ! 
This day I shall pour vengeance with my sword 
On those proud rebels that aie up in arms, 

And do confront and countermand their king. 

r. Sj^en. I doubt it not, my lord, right will pre\Ail, 5 
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E Sfie 7 i. ’Tis not amiss, my liege, for either part 
To breathe awhile ; our men, wnth sweat and dust 
All chok’d w ell near, begin to faint foi heat ; 

And this retire refresheth horse and man 

y. Spen. Here come the rebels lo 

Efita' the yoiaiger IMortimer, Lancaster, Warwick, 
Pembroke, and other's. 

Y, Mor. Look, Lancaster, yonder i§ Edwaid 
Among his flatterers 

La?i, And there let him be 

Till he pay dearly for their company. 

And shall, or Wai wick’s sword shall smite in vain 
K, Edw, What, rebels, do you shrink and sound retreat ? 
Y Moj'. No, Edw^ard, no ; thy flatterers faint and fly 
Lan. They had best betimes forsake thee and their 
trains. 

For they’ll betray thee, traitors as they are. 

Y. Spen. Traitor on thy face, rebellious Lancaster * 19 
Fern Aw^ay, base upstait I brav’st thou nobles thus? 

E. Spen, A noble attempt, and honourable deed, 

Is It not, trow ye, to assemble aid. 

And levy arms against 3^our lawful king ' 

K, Edw. For which ere long their heads shall satisfy, 
To appease the wu-ath of their offended king. 25 

K Afo 7 '. Then, Edw^ard, thou wait fight it to the last, 
And rather bathe thy sw^ord in subjects’ blood. 

Than banish that pernicious company? 

K. Edw Ay, traitors all, rather than thus be brav’d, 
Make England’s civil towns huge heaps of stones, 30 
And ploughs to go about our palace gates. 

War. A desperate and unnatural lesolution ! — 

Alarum to the fight ! 

St. George for England, and the batons’ right. 

K. Edw. St. George for England, and King Edwm-d’s 
right. \Alannns. Exeunt the two parties sevef^ally, 
E 
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Enter King Edward a 7 id lih folhwef's, the Baions 
and Kent, captives 

K EdeV, Now, lusty lords, now not by chance of \\ai, 
But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 

Vail’d IS your pride ; methinks you hang the heads ; 

But we’ll advance them, traitois ; now ’tis time 

To be aveng’d on you for all your braves, 40 

And for the murder of my dearest friend. 

To whom right well you knew our soul was knit, 

Good Pierce of Gaveston, my sweet favoiuite. 

Ah, rebels, recreants, you made him away 

Kent, Brother, in regard of thee, and of thy land, 45 
Did they lemove that flatterer from thy throne. 

K, Edw. So, sir, you have spoke ; away, avoid our 
presence 1 [ExTd Kent. 

Accursed wretches, was ’t in regaid of us, 

When we had sent oui messengei to request 

He might be spar’d to come to speak with us, 50 

And Pembroke undeitook for his return, 

That thou, proud Warwick, watclrd the pusoner, 

Poor Pierce, and headed him ’gainst law of aims ; 

For which thy head shall overlook the rest, 

As much as thou m a age outwent’st the rest. 55 

War. Tyrant, I scoin thy threats and menaces, * 

It is but temporal that thou canst inflict. 

Lan, The woist is death ; and better die to live 
Than live m infamy under such a king. 

K. Edw. Away with them, my lord of Winchester ' 60 
These lusty leaders, Warwick and Lancaster, 

I charge you roundly, off with both their heads ! 

Away ’ 

War. Farewell, vain woildl 

Sweet Mortimei, faiewcll. 

F. Mar. England, unkind to thy nobility, 65 

Groan for this grief! behold how thou ait maim’d! 

K. Edw. Go, take that haughty Mortimer to the Tower, 
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There see him safe bestowed ; and for the I'est, 

Do speedy execution on them all. 

Be gone ’ 70 

K Mo 7 \ Whatj hlortimer ! can ragged stony walls 
Immure thy virtue that aspires to heaven? 

No, Edward, England’s scourge, it may not be, 
hlortimer’s hope surmounts his fortune far. 

[The captive Barons ai'e led off. 

K. Edw. Sound drums and trumpets I March with me, 
my friends. 75 

Edward this day hath crown’d him king anew. 

\Exeunt all except the yomiger Spenser, Levune, 
and Baldock. 

K Spen. Levune, the trust that we repose in thee 
Begets the quiet of King Edward’s land . 

Therefore be gone in haste, and with advice 

Bestow that treasure on the lords of France, Ho 

That, therewith all enchanted,, like the guard 

That suffer’d Jove to pass m showers of gold 

To Danae, all aid may be denied 

To Isabel, the queen, that now in France 

Makes friends, to cross the seas with her young son, 85 

And step into his father’s regiment 

Levune. That’s it these baions and the subtle queen 
Long levell’d at. 

Bal. Yea, but, Levune, thou seest, 

These barons lay their heads on blocks together; 

What they intend, the hangman frustrates clean. 90 

Levune. Have you no doubt, my lords, I ’ll clap so close 
Among the lords of France with England’s gold, 

That Isabel shall make her plaints in vain. 

And France shall be obdurate with her tears. 

F. Spen. Then make for France amain ; Levune, away 1 
Proclaim King Edward’s wars and victories. \Exetmt. 


E 2 
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ACT IV, 

Scene I. L 07 id 07 ^ a Street near the Timber 
Enter Kent. 

Kent. Fair blows the wind foi Fiance ; blow, gentle gale, 
I'llI Edmund be aitiv’d for England’s good ! 

Nature, yield to my countiy’s cause m this * 

A brother? no, a butcher of thy friends ^ 

Proud Edward, dost thou banish me thy piesence? 5 
But PII to France, and cheer the wronged queen, 

And ceitify what Edwmrd’s looseness is. 

Unnatural king ’ to slaughter noblemen 

And cherish flatterers * Mortimei, I stay « 

Thy sweet escape. Stand gracious, gloomy night, 10 
To his device 1 

Enter the younger Mortimer, disguised. 

Y Mor. Holla! who walketh there ^ 

Is’t you, my loid.? 

Kent. Mortimer, ’tis 1 . 

But hath thy potion wrought so happily? 

Y. Mor. It hath, my lord ; the warders, all asleep, 

I thank them, gave me leave to pass in peace, 15 

But hath your grace got shipping unto France ? 

Kent Fear it not \Exxunt 

Scene IL Paris. 

Enter Queen Isabella and Prince Edwaru. 

Q. Isak Ah, boy ! our friends do fail us all in France ! 
The lords are cruel, and the king unkind. 

What shall we do? 

F. Ed’w. Madam, return to England, 

And please my father well ; and then a fig 
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XV. scsm ij. 

For all my uncle’s friendship here in France ! 5 

I warrant vcu, I 11 wm his highness quickly; 

'A Imes me better than a thousand Spensers 

Q-^f- Ah, boy, thou art deceiv’d, at least in this. 

To think that we can yet be tun’d to^e‘her ' 

No, no, we jar too far.— Unkmd Valots' ' ’ lo 

Unhappy Isabel ! when France rejects 
Whither, O, whither dost thou bend thy steps? 

£uUr Sir John of Hain.wlt. 

Sir y. Madam, what cheer? 

Q- ^ , Ah, good Sir John of Hainault, 

Never so cheerless, nor so far distrest ! 

y. I hear, sweet lady, of the king’s unkindness • 
But droop not madam ; noble minds contemn 
Despair. Will your grace with me to Hainault, 

And there stay time s advantage with your son ?— 

How say you iny lord ? will you go with your friends. 
And. sliahe off nil our fortunes ecjualiv ? 20 

P. Edw. So please the queen my mother me it likes . 
The King of England, nor the court of France, 

Shall have me from my gracious mother’s side. 

Till I be strong enough to break a staff- 
And then have at the proudest Spenser’s’ head ! 25 

Sir y. W'ell said, my lord ! 

Q. Isab. O, my sweet heart, how do I moan thy wrongs. 
Yet tnumph m tne hope of thee, my joy 

Ah, sweet Sir John, even to the utmost verge 
Of Europe, or the shore of Tanais 30 

Will we with thee to Hainault — so we will- 

The marquis is a noble gentleman ; 

His grace, I dare presume, will welcome me.— 

But who are these? 


Enter Kent ajui the younger Mortimer, 

Knit. _ Madam, long may you live ’ 

Much happier than your friends m England do i 
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Q Isab, Lord Edmund and Lord Moi timer alive * 
Welcome to France ' the news was here, my lord, 

That you weie dead, or very near your death. 

K Mor. Lady, the last was truest of the twain . 

Bat Mortimer, leserv’d for better hap, 40 

Hath shaken off the thraldom of the To\vci, 

And lives t’ advance your standard, good my lord. 

P. Edw. How mean you, and the king my fathci lives ? 
No, my Lord Moi timer, not I, I trow, 

Q, Isab, Not, son! why not.^ I would it weie no 

worse ! — 45 

But, gentle lords, fiiendless we are in France. 

V. Alor, Monsieur Le Grand, a noble fnend of 3^1115, 
Told us, at our arrival, all the news, — 

How hard the nobles, how unkind the king 
Hath shewed himself, but, madam, right makes room 50 
Where weapons want and, though a many friends 
Are made away, as Warwick, Lancaster, 

And others of our part and faction ; 

Yet have we friends, assure your grace, in England 
Would cast up caps, and clap their hands for jo}^, 55 

To see us there, appointed for our foes. 

Kent Would all were well, and Edward well reclaim’d, 
For England’s honoui, peace, and quietness! 

y. Mor. But by the sword, my lord, ’t must be de- 
serv’d ; 

The king will ne’er forsake his flatterers. 60 

S/r y. My lords of England, sith th’ ungentle king 
Of France refuseth to give aid of arms 
To this distiessed queen his sister heic, 

Go you with her to Hainault ; doubt yc not, 

We will find comfort, money, men, and fiicnds, 65 

Ere long, to bid the English king a base, f 

How say, young prince, what think you of the match? 

P. Edw. I think King Edward will outrun us all 

< 2 - Isab. Nay, son, not so ; and you must not discourage 
Your friends that are so forwaid in your aid. 70 
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Kent Sir John of Hamault, pardon us, I pray ; 

These comforts that you give our woful queen 
Bind us in kindness all at your command 

Q. Isab. Yea, gentle brother ; and the God of heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John ’ 75 

V. Mor. This noble gentleman, forward in arms, 

Was boril I see, to be our anchor-hold. — 

Sir John of Hamault, be it thy renown, 

That England’s queen and nobles in distress 
Have been by thee restor'd and comforted. So 

Sw J. Madam, along, and you, my lord, with me, 

That England’s peers may Hainault’s w^elcome see. 

\Exeuni. 

Scene III. Lo^idon, a room in the King's Palace. 

Enter King Edward, Arundel, the elder Spenser, 
the younger SPENSER, and others. 

K. Edw. Thus after many threats of wrathful war 
Triumpheth England’s Edw'ard with his friends ; 

And triumph Edward with his friends uncontroll’d 1 
My lord of Glocester, do you hear the news ? 

Y. Speji. What news, my loid? 5 

K. Edw. Why, man, they say there is great execution 
Done through the realm. My lord of Arundel, 

You have the note, have you not ? 

Arim. From the lieutenant of the Tower, my lord. 

K. Edw. I pray let us see it. \Takes thi note fro7n 
Arundel.] What have we there? lo 

Read it, Spenser. 

[Gives the note to the you7iger Spenser, who reads 
their names. 

Why so ; they bark’d apace a month ago : 

Now, on my life, they’ll neither bark nor bite, 

Now, sirs, the news from France? Glocestei, I trow, 

The lords of France love England’s gold so well, 15 
As Isabella gets no aid from thence. 
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What now" remains ? ha\e you proclaimed, my loid, 
Reward for them can bring m Mortimer? 

Y Spen My lord, we have , and if he be in England, 
W will be had eie long, I doubt it not 20 

K Edw, If, dost thou say? Spenser, as tuie as death. 
He IS in England’s ground; our portmasteis. 

Are not so careless of then king’s command 

Etiter a Messenger. 

How now! what new’s with thee? from whence come these? 

Mes Letters, my loid, and tidings forth of Fiance 25 
To you, my lord of Glocester, fiom Levime. 

[Gives letters to the younger Spenser. 

K. Edio Read 

V, Spen. [reading]. My duty to your honour preumed^ 
&^e , I have., according to instruct iom in that behalf., de(dt 
leith the King of France Jm lords^ and effected^ that the 
queen., all discontented and discomforted, is £ one : whither, if 
you adc, with Sir yohn of Hainault, brother to the marquis, 
into Flanders. With them are gone Lord Edmund, and the 
Lord Mortimer, having in their company divert of your 
nation, and otheis; and, as constant report goeth, t^iey intend 
to give King Edward battle in England, sooner than he can 
look for them. This is all the news of impmt.-^ Your 
honours in all service, Lrvune. 

K. Edw. Ah, villains, hath that Mortimer escap’d ? 

With him is Edmund gone associate ? 40 

And will Sir John of Hainault lead the round? 

Welcome, a’ God’s name, madam, and yoiu son ^ 

England shall welcome you and all your rout. 

Gallop apace, bright Phcebiis, through the sky, 

And dusky Night, in rusty iron car, 45 

Betw^een you both shoiten the time, I pray, 

That I may see that most desirM day, 

When w^e may meet these traitois in the field ! 

Ah, nothing grieves me, but my little boy 

Is thus misled to countenance their ills 1 50 

Come, friends, to Bristow, there to make us strong ; 
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And, winds, as equal be to bring them in, 

As you injurious \\ ere to bear them forth * [Exeuni, 

Scene IV. The QiteeEs CaM^, near Or<i!jell^ Suffolk 

Enter OuEEN Isabella, Prince Edward, Kent, the 
younger MORTIMER, and Sir John of H.mnault. 

Q, Isah. Now, lords, our loving friends and countrymen, 
Welcome to England all, with prospe^rous winds' 

Our kindest friends in Belgia have we left, 

To cope with fi lends at home ; a hea\y case 

When force to force is knit, and sword and glaive 5 

In civil broils make km and countiymcn 

Slaughter themsehes in otheis, and their sides 

With their own w’eapons gord 1 But wKat’s the help? 

Misgovern’d kings are cause of all this wTeck ; 

And, Edward, thou art one among them all, lo 

Whose looseness hath betray d thy land to spoil, 

And made the channel overflow with blood 
Of thine owm people ; patron shouldst thou be, 

But thou 

3 ^. Mor. Nay, madam, if you be a w^arrior, 15 

You must not grow so passionate m speeches. 

Lords, sith that w^e are by sufferance of heaven, 

Arriv’d, and armed in this prince’s right, 

Here for our country’s cause sw^ear we to him 
Ail homage, fealty, and fonvardness ; 20 

And for the open wrongs and injuries 
Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land, 

We come in arms to wreak it with the swmrd ; 

That England’s queen in peace may repossess 

Her dignities and honours, and withal 25 

We may remove these flatterers from the king, 

That havock England’s wealth and treasury. 

Szr y. Sound trumpets, my lord, and forward let us march 
Edward will think w^e come to flatter him. 

Kent I would he never had been flatter’d more ' 30 

[E.vez/pzt 
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Scene V Near Brntol 

Enter King Edward, Baldock, and the younger 
Spenser. 

F Sj^en Fly, fly, my lord » the queen is ovxr-strong ; 
Her friends do multiply, and yours do fail 
Shape we our couise to Ireland, theic to bicathe 
K. Ed%}j. What, was I born to fly, and run awa}', 

And leave the Mortimers conqueiors behind ? 5 

Give me my horse, let us reinforce our troops, 

And m this bed of honour die with fame. 

Bald. O no, my lord ! this princely resolution 
Fits not the time; away’ we are pursued. \Exeiint. 

Efiter Kent, with a sword and target. 

Kent., This way he fled; but I am come loo late. lo 
Edward, alas, my heart lelents for thee ! 

Proud traitor, Mortimer, why dost thou chase 
Thy lawful king, thy sovereign, with thy swoid? 

Vile wretch, and why hast thou, of all unkind, 

Borne arms against thy brother and th> king ? 1 5 

Ram showers of vengeance on my cursed head, 

Thou God, to whom in justice it belongs 
To punish this unnatural revolt I 
Edward, this Mortimer aims at thy life • 

0, fly him then 1 But, Edmund, calm this rage ; 20 

Dissemble, or thou diest ; for Mortimer 
And Isabel do kiss, while they conspiie : 

And yet she bears a face of love forsooth : 

Fie on that love that hatcheth death and hate ! 

Edmund, awa}'- ’ Bristow to Longshanks’ blood 2 5 

Is false , be not found single for sus[)ect 
Pioud Mortimer pries near into thy walks. 

Enter OuEEN IsviiELLA, Prince Edwarp, the ]ohfige* 
Moritmer, and SlR JOHN OP IL\lXAlJf;i. 

Q Bat). Successful battle gnes the God of kings 
To them that fight m right, and fear his wiath. 
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Since then successfully we have prevaiPd 30 

Thanked be heaven’s great architect, and you ! 

Ere farther we proceed, my noble lords, 

We here create our well-beloved son, 

Of love and care unto his royal person, 

Lord Warden of the realm, and sith the fates 35 

Have made his father so infortunate, 

Deal you, my lords, in this, my loving lords, 

As to your wisdoms fittest seems in all. 

Kent Madam, without oifence if I may ask, 

How will you deal with Edward in his fall ? 40 

Prince. Tell me, good uncle, what Edward do you, 
mean ? 

Kent. Nephew, your father ; I dare not call him king. 
Y Mor. My lord of Kent what needs these questions ? 
’Tis not in her controlment nor in ours ; 

But as the realm and parliament shall please, 45 

So shall your brother be disposed of, — 

I like not this relenting mood in Edmund : 

Madam, ’tis good to look to him betimes. 

{Aside to the QUEEN. 
Q Isab. My lord, the Mayor of Bristow knows our 
mind. 

V. Mor. Yea, madam ; and they scape not easily 50 
That fled the field. 

g. Isab. Baldock is with the king : 

A goodly chancellor is he not, my lord? 

Sir J. So are the Spenseis, the father and the son. 

Y. Mor. This Edward is the ruin of the realm. 

Efiter Rice Ap Howel, afid the Mayor of Bristow, 
UJith the elder Spenser prisoner and Attendants. 

Rice. God save Queen Isabel and her princely son * 
Madam, the Mayor and citizens of Biistow, 56 

In sign of love and duty to this presence, 

Present by me this traitor to the state, 

Spenser, the father to that wanton Spenser, 
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That, like the lawless Catiime of Rome, 
Reveird in England's weakh and Ireasiuy. 


Q Isab. We thank you all. 

Your loving care in this 

Eeserveth princely favours and rewards. 

But where's the king and the other Spenser ned 

Rice. Spenser the son, created Earl of Glocestei 
IS with that smooth-tongu'd scholar Baldock gone, 
i\nd shipp'd but late for Iieland with the king. 

F Mor Some vdiirlwind fetch them back or sink them 
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They shall be started thence, I doubt it not. 

P Ed^K Shall I not see the king my father yet? 70 
Kent. Unhappy Edward, chas’d from England's bounds. 
Sir y Madam, what resteth, why stand ye in a muse ? 
Q. Isab. I rue my lord’s ill-fortune ; but, alas * 

Care of my country call’d me to this v/ar ! 

F. Mor. Madam, have done with care and sad com- 
plaint; 75 

Your king hath wiong’d your country and himself, 


And we must seek to right it as we may.— 

Meanwhile, have hence this rebel to the block. 

E. Spen. Rebel is he that fights against the pnnee ; ^ 
So fought not they that fought in Edward’s right. 8 o 


F. Mor. Take him aw^ay, he prates 

[Exeimt Attendants with the elder Sl'RNSRR. 

You, Rice ap Hoivel, 

Shall do good service to her majesty, 

Being of countenance in your country here, 

To follow these rebellious runagates.— 

We in meanwhile, madam, must take advice, 85 

How Baldock, Spenser, and their complices, 

May m their fall be follo^v’d to their end. 
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Scene VL IVitJmz the Abbey of Neath, 

Enter the Abbot, Monks, King Edward, the yonngei 
Spenser, and Baldock {the three last disguised). 

Abbot. Have you no doubt, my lord , have you no fear ; 
As silent and as careful we will be, 

To keep your royal person safe with us, * 

Free from suspect, and fell invasion 

Of such as have your majesty in chase, 5 

Yourself, and those your chosen company, 

As danger of this stormy time requires. 

K Edw. Father, thy face should harbour no deceit 
O ^ hadst thou ever been a king, thy heait, 

Pierc’d deeply with sense of my distress, lo 

Could not but take compassion of my state* ! 

Stately and proud, in riches and m train. 

Whilom I was, powerful, and full of pomp : 

But what IS he whom rule and empery 
Have not m life or death made miserable ? 15 

Come, Spenser, come, Baldock, come, sit down by me ; 
Make trial now of that philosophy, 

That in our famous nurseries of arts 

Thou suck’dst from Plato and from Aristotle. — 

Father, this life contemplative is heaven . 20 

O, that I might this life m quiet lead ’ 

But we, alas, aie chas’d ^ — and you, my friends, 

Your lives and my dishonour they pursue. — 

Yet, gentle monks, for treasure, gold nor fee, 

Do you betray us and our company. 25 

First Monh Your grace may sit secure, if none but we 
Do wot of your abode. 

y. Spen. Not one alive ; but shrewdly I suspect 
A gloomy fellow in a mead below ; 

’A gave a long look after us, my lord ; 

And all the land I know is up in arms, 

Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 


30 
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Bald. We were embaik’d for Ireland ; wretched we, 
With awkward winds and sore tempests driven, 

To fail on,shoie, and here to pine in fear 35 

Of j\Ioi timer and his confederates^ 

K. Ediij. Mortimer’ who talks of Moi timer? 

Who wounds me with the name of Moi timer, 

That bloody man^ — Good father, on thy lap 

I this head, laden with mickle care 40 

0 might I never op^ these eyes again, 

Never again lift up this drooping head, 

O, never more lift up this dying heart 1 

K Look up, my loid. — Baldock, this dx'owsincss 

Betides no good ; here even we aie betiay’d 45 

Enter with Welsh hooks RiCE AP Howel, a Mower, 
a7id Leicester 

Mo%o. Upon my life, these be the men ye seek 
Rice. Fellow, enough. — My lord, I pia}^ be short ; 

A fair commission warrants what w'e do. 

Lcices. The queen’s commission, uig’d by I\Ioi timer : 
What cannot gallant Mortimer w'lth the queen ? — 50 

Alas, see wheie he sits, and hopes unseen 
T’ escape their hands that seek to icave his life ! 

Too true it is, Qncm dies vidtt vcnmis su^erbum^ 

Hioic dies %ndit fugiens jaceniem. 

But, Leicester, leave to grow so passionate.— 55 

Spenser and Baldock, by no other namefe, 

1 arrest you of high treason here. 

Stand not on titles, but obey Ih’ arrest ; 

Tis in the name of Isabel the queen. — 

My lord, w^hy droop you thus? 60 

K. Edw. O day the last of ail my bliss on earth ’ 
Centre of all misfortune ! O my stars, 

Why do you lour unkindly on a king ? 

Comes Leicester, then, in Isabella’s name, 

To take my life, my company from me ? ‘ 65 

Here, man, rip up this panting breast of mine, 

And take my heart in rescue of my friends. 
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Rice. Away with them ! 

Y Spen. It may become thee yet 

To let us take our farewell of his grace. 

Abbot My heart with pity yearns to see this sight ; 70 
A king to bear these words and pioud commands ! \Aside, 
K. Edw. Spenser, ah, sweet Spenser, thus then must 
we part? 

y. Spen, We must, my lord ; so will the angry heavens. 
K. Edw, Nay, so will hell and cruel Mortimer ; 

The gentle heavens have not to do in this, 75 

Bald My lord, it is m vain to grieve or storm. 

Here humbly of your grace w^e take our leaves ; 

Our lots are cast , I fear me, so is thine. 

K. Edw. In heaven w’e may, m earth ne’er shall we 
meet — 

And, Leicester, say, w'hat shall become of us? 80 

Leices Youi majesty must go to Killingworth. 

K Edw. Must ! It is somewhat hard when kings must go. 
Leices Here is a litter ready for your grace, 

That w^aits your pleasure, and the day growls old 
Rice. As good be gone, as stay and be benighted 85 
K. Edw A litter hast thou ? lay me in a hearse, 

And to the gates of hell convey me hence ; 

Let Pluto’s bells ring out my fatal knell, 

And hags howd for my death at Charon's shore ; 

For friends hath Edward none but these and these, 90 
And these must die under a tjrrant’s sword. 

Rice. My lord, be going ; care not for these ; 

For we shall see them shorter by the heads. 

IE Edw. Well, that shall be, shall be : part w’e must ; 
Sweet Spenser, gentle Baldock, part w'e must. — 95 

Hence, feigned weeds ’ unfeigned are my w^oes. — 

[Throwing off Ms disguise. 
Father, farewell. — Leicester, thou stay’st for me ; 

And go I must. — Life, farewell, with my friends 1 

[Exeimt King Edward mid Leicester. 
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V Spcn. Ohj IS he gone? is noble Edward gone^ 
Parted fiom hence, ne\er to sec us moie^ too 

Rent, sphere of heaven ’ and, fire, foisakc thy oib ’ 

Earth, melt to aii ' gone is my sovcieign, 

Gone, gone, alas, ne\ei to make icturn’ 

Bald. Spenser, I see our souls arc fleeting hence ; 

We are deprived the sunshine of our life. to5 

Make for a new life, man ; thiow up thy eyes 
And heart and hand to heaven’s immoital thione , 

Pay nature’s debt with cheeiful countenance j 
Reduce we all our lessons unto this,— 

To die, sweet Spenser, theicfore live we all ; no 

Spenser, all live to die, and use to fall. 

Rtce Come, come, keep these preachments till you 
come to the place appointed. You, and such as you aie, 
have made wise work m England. Will your lordships 
away ? ^ ^ ^ 

Mo^jo. Your lordship, I trust, will remember me ^ 

Rtce. Remembei thee, fellow * what else ? h ollow me 
to the town \hxciini. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. KllUngtvorih Castle. 

Enter KING Epward, Leicester, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and Trussfx, 

Lekes. Be patient, good my lord, cease to lament ; 
Imagine Killing worth-Castle were your court, 

And that you lay for pleasuie here a space, 

Not of compulsion or necessity. 

K Edw. Leicester, if gentle words might comfoit me, 
Thy speeches long ago had eas’d my sorrow, 0 

For kind and loving hast thou always been. 

The giiefs of private men are soon allay’d ; 

But not of kings. The forest deer, being struck, 
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Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds ; lo 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gor’d. 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 

[And], highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air ' 

And so it fares with me, whose dauntless mind 15 

Th’ ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 

And that unnatural queen, false Isabel, 

That thus hath pent and mew’d me in a prison , 

For such outrageous passions cloy my soul, 

As wuth the wings of rancour and disdain, 20 

Full often am I soaring up to heaven, 

To plain me to the gods against them both 
But w^hen I call to mind I am a king, 

Methmks I should revenge me of my wiongs, 

That Mortimer and Isabel have done 25 

But what are kings, when regiment is gone, 

But perfect shadow^s m a sunshine day? 

My nobles rule , I bear the name of king ; 

I wear the crown but am controii’d by them, 

By Mortimer, and my unconstant queen 30 

Who spots my nuptial bed with infamy. 

Whilst I am lodg’d within this cave of care, 

Where sorrow at my elbow still attends. 

To company my heart with sad laments, 

That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 35 
But tell me, must I now resign my crown, 

To make usurping Mortimei a king ? 

BisL of Wm. Your grace mistakes, it is for England’s 
good 

And princely Edward’s right we crave the crown. 

Ediif. No, ’tis for Mortimer, not Edward’s head , 40 
For he’s a lamb, encompassM by wolves, 

Which in a moment will abridge his life. 

But, if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 

Heavens turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire I 
Or, like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 

Engirt the temples of his hateful head I 

F 
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So shall not England’s \ine be perished. 

But Edward’s name survive, though Edward dies 

Lciccs. My loid, why waste you thus the time away ^ 
They stay your answer; will you 3’ield your crown^ 50 

K, Ah, Leicester, weigh ho^v hardly I can brook 

To lose my crown and kingdom without cause ; 

To give ambitious Mortimer my right, 

That like a mountain ovei whelms my bliss ; 

In which extreme my mind here murder’d is ’ 55 

But that, the heavens appoint, I must obey, — 

Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too ; 

\Takmg off the crow it 
Two kings m England cannot reign at once. 

But stay a while let me be king till night, 

That I may gaze upon this glittering ciown , 60 

So shall my eyes receive their last content, 

My head, the latest honour due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their wished right. 

Continue ever, thou celestial sun ; 

Let never silent night possess this clime . 6 $ 

Stand still, you watches of the element ; 

All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 

That Edward may be still fan England s king 1 
But day’s bnght beam doth vanish fast away, 

And needs I must resign my wished crown. 70 

Inhuman creatuies, nursed with tiger’s milk, 

Why gape you foi your sovereign’s overthrow.^ 

My diadem, I mean, and guiltless life. 

See, monsters, see ! I ’ll wear my crown again. 

[Puttmg o?t the crowN, 
What, fear you not the fury of your king? — 75 

But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led ; 

They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 

But seek to make a new-elected king ; 

Which fills my mind with strange despaiiing thoughts, 
Which thoughts are martyred with endless torments ; 

And in this torment comfort find I none, 81 
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But that I feel the crown upon my head ; 

And therefore let me wear it yet a while. 

Trus. My lord, the parliament must have present news , 
And therefore say, will you resign or no ^ S5 

[T/ie King rageth 

K, Edw, 1 11 not resign, but whilst I live [be king] 
Traitors, be gone, and join you with hlortimer ^ 

Elect, conspire, install, do what you wrll . 

Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries 
Bish of Win. This answer well return, and so fare- 
well. \Gomg 'With Trussel 

Leices. Call them again, my lord, and speak them fair, 
For if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 

K Edw Call thou them back , I have no power to 
speak 

Leices, My lord, the king is willing to resign. 

Bish of Win, If he be not, let him choose. 95 

K, Edw, O would I might ! but heavens and earth 
conspire 

To make me miserable. Here, leceive my ciown. 

Receive it? no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime . 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 100 

And will be call’d the murderer of a king, 

Take it. What, are you mov’d ? pity you me ? 

Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 

And Isabel, whose eyes, being turn’d to steel, 

Will sooner sparkle file than shed a tear. 105 

Yet stay ; for rather than I ’ll look on them. 

Here, here ! [Gi'Z/es the crow 7 i ] Now, sw^eet God of 
heaven, 

Make me despise this transitory pomp, 

And sit for aye enthronized in heaven ! 

Come, death, and with thy fingers close my eyes. 

Or if I live, let me forget myself I 
Bish, of Win, My lord, — 

F 2 
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K. Ed'-dJ. Call me not lord ; away, out of my sight ! 

Ah, pardon me ’ grief makes me lunatic. 

Let not that Mortimer protect my son ; 115 

More safety there is in a tigei’s jaws 

Than his embracements. Bear this to the queen, 

Wet with my tears, and diiecl again with sighs ; 

\Gives a handkerchief. 
If with the sight thereof she be not mov’d, 

Return it back and dip it in my blood. I20 

Commend me to my son, and bid him rule 
Better than I yet how ha\e I transgress’d 
Unless it be with too much clemency ? 

Trus. And thus, most humbly do wc take oui leave 
\_Exeunt the Bishop of Winchester a 7 ni Trussrl 
lijith the crown. 

K. Edw Farewell; I know the next news that they 
bring 1 2 5 

Will be my death ; and welcome shall it be ; 

To wretched men death is felicity. 

Leiccs Anoihei post ! what news brings he ? 

Enter Berkeley, who gives a fafer to Leicester. 

K. Edw. Such news as I expect — Come, Berkeley^ 
come, 

And tell thy message to my naked breast. 130 

Bcidc My loid, think not a thought so villanous 
Can harbour m a man of noble biith. 

To do your highness service and devoir, 

And sa\e you fioin your foes, Berkeley would die. 

Lcices. My lord, the council of the queen commands 
That 1 lesign my charge. 136 

A” Edw, And who must keep me now? Must you, my 
lord? 

Be?'k. Ay, my most gracious lord ; so ’tis decreed. 

K Edw. \taking the pctf)er\ By Mortimer, whose name 
is written here 1 

Well may I rent his name that rends my heart. \Tearsit, 
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This poor revenge hath something eas'^d my mind. 141 
So may his limbs be torn, as is this paper ! 

Hear me, immortal Jove, and grant it too! 

Berk Your grace must hence with me to Berkeley 
straight. 

/\ Edw. Whither you will, all places are alike, 145 
And every earth is fit for burial. 

Leices, Favour him, my loid, as much as heth m you. 
Berk. Even so betide my soul as I use him 
K. Edw. Mine enemy hath pitied my estate, 

And that ^s the cause that I am now remov’d. 1 50 

Berk. And thinks your grace that Berkeley will be 
cruel ? 

K. Edw. I know not ; but of this am I assui’d, 

That death ends all, and I can die but once. — 

Leicester, farewell. 

Lezces. Not yet, my lord ; I ’ll bear you on your w’ay. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene IL Westminster^ a room in the palace. 

Enter Queen Isabella and the younger Mortimer. 

V. Mor. Fair Isabel, now have we our desire j 
The proud corrupters of the light-brain’d king 
Have done their homage to the lofty gallows, 

And he himself lies in captivity. 

Be rul’d by me, and we will rule the realm. 5 

In any case take heed of childish fear, 

For now w'e hold an old wolf by the ears, 

That, if he slip, will seize upon us both, 

And gripe the sorer, being grip’d himself. 

Think therefore, madam, that imports us much io 

To erect your son with all the speed we may, 

And that I be protector over him ; 

For our behoof, ’twill bear the greater sway 
Whenas a king’s name shall be under-writ 
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Q Isab Sweet Mortimer, the life of Isabel, 15 

Be thou persuaded that 1 love thee well ; 

And therefoie, so the pnnce m3^ son be safe, 

^Vhom I esteem as dear as these mine eyes, 

Conclude against his father what thou wilt, 

And I myself will willingly subsciibe. 20 

V, Mo 7 \ First would I heai news he were depos’d. 
And then let me alone to handle him. 

E 7 iter Messenger 
Letters ^ fiom whence ? 

Mess. Fiom Killingworth, my loid. 

Q Isab. How fares my lord the king? 

Mess, In health, madam, but full of pensivencss. 25 
Q Isab. Alas, poor soul, would I could ease his griefs 

Eiiter the Bishop of Winchester with the crown 
Thanks, gentle Winchester. — Sirrah, be gone. 

[Exit Messcngei. 

Btsh. of Win. The king hath willingly resign’d his crown. 
2 Isab. O happy news ’ send for the prince my son. 

Bish of Win. Further, oi this letter was seal’d, Lord 
Beikeley came, 30 

So that he now is gone from Killingworth ; 

And we have heard that Edmund laid a plot ' 

To set his brothel free ; no more but so. 

The lord of Berkeley is so pitiful 

As Leicester that had chaige of him before. 35 

Q. Isab. Then let some other be his guardian. 

K Mor. Let me alone; here is the privy seal.— 

[Exit the BlSHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Who’s there ^ — Call hither Gurney and Matrevis. — 

[ 7 b Attendants within. 
To dash the heavy-headed Edmund’s drift, 

Berkeley shall be discharg’d, the king remov’d, 

And none but we shall know where he licth. 


40 
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Q Isab, But, Mortimer, as long as he survives, 

What safety rests for us, or for my son? 

K Afor, Speak, shall he presently be despatch’d and 
die ? 

Q Isab, 1 would he were, so ’tw^ere not by my means. 

E7iter Matrevis a7id Gurney. 

F. Mor Enough Matrevis, write a letter presently 
Unto the lord of Berkeley from ourself 
That he resign the king to thee and Gurney, 

And when ’tis done, w^e will subscribe our name 
Mat, It shall be done, my lord. \Writes, 

V Mor. Gurne)^, — 

Gar, IVIy lord ? 50 

F. Mor. As thou intend’st to rise by Mortimer, 

Who now makes Fortune’s w’heel turn as he please, 

Seek all the means thou canst to make him droop, 

And neither give him kind word nor good look. 

Gur, I warrant you, my lord. 55 

F. Mor. And this above the rest ; because we hear 
That Edmund casts to wmrk his liberty, 

Remove him still from place to place by night, 

Till at the last he come to Killingworth, 

And then from thence to Berkeley back again ; 60 

And by the w^ay, to make him fret the more, 

Speak curstly to him ; and in any case 

Let no man comfort him, if he chan'ce to weep, 

But amplify his grief with bitter words. 

Mat Fear not, my lord; we’ll do as you command. 

F. Mor. So now aw^ay ! post thither-wards^ amam. 66 
Q. Isab. Whither goes this letter ? to my lord the king ? 
Commend me humbly to his majesty, 

And tell him that I labour all m vain 

To ease his “grief, and work his liberty; 70 

And bear him this as witness of my love \Gives rmg. 

Mat. I will, madam. \Exit with Gurney. 
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V 3 for. Finely dissembled ! Do so stilly sweet queen. 
Here comes the young pimccj with the Earl of Kent. 

Q. hah. Something he whispers in his childish ears 

V. 3 /or. If he have such access unto the prince, 76 
Our plots and stratagems will soon be dash’d. 

Q. Isab. Use Edmund fxiendly, as if all were well 

Enter PRINCE Edward, and Kent talking with Mm 

V. 3 / or How fares my honourable lord of Kent ? 

Kent. In health, sweet Mortimer — How faies your 
giace? 80 

Q. Isab. Well, if my lord your brother were enlarg’d 
Kent. I hear of late he hath depos’d himself. 

Q. Isab. The more my grief. 

K J/or. And mine. 

Kent Ah, they do dissemble ^ 

O Isab Sweet son, come hither ; I must talk with thee. 
Y, 3 for You, being his uncle and the next of blood, 

Do look to be protector o’ci the prince. <S6 

Kent. Not I, my loid ; who should pi'Otcct the son, 

But she that gave him life? I mean the queen. 

P Edio. Mother, peisuade me not to wear the ciown : 
Let him be king ; I am loo young to reign. 90 

Q. hab. But be content, seeing ’tis his highness’ plcasiue. 
P Edw. Let me but see him first, and then I will 
Kent. Ay, do, sweet nephew. 

Q. Isab.. Bi other, you know it is impossible. 

P Edw. Why, is he dead ? 

Q Isab No, God forbid! 95 

Kent I would those words proceeded from your heart ! 
¥. 31 or. Inconstant Edmund, dost thou favour him, 
That wast a cause of his impiisonment ? 

Kent. The more cause have I now to make amends. 
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3'" Mor \aside to O. I SAB.] I tell thee, ’tis not meet 
that one so false 

Should come about the person of a prince — 

My lord, he hath betray’d the king his brother, 

And therefore trust him not. 

P Edw But he repents, and sorrows for it now 
Q Isab, Come, son, and go with this gentle lord and me. 
P. Edw, With you I will, but not with Mortimer. io6 
F. Mor Why, youngling, ’sdain’st thou so of Mortimer ? 
Then I will carry thee by force away. 

P, Edw, Help, uncle Kent ’ Mortimer will wrong me. 

Q, hah. Brother Edmund, strive not ; we are his 

friends; no 

Isabel is nearer than the Earl of Kent. ■ 

Ke7it, Sister, Edward is my charge ; redeem him. 

Q Isab, Edward is my son, and I will keep him. 

Kent, Mortimer shall know that he hath wronged me ! 
Hence will I haste to Killmgworth-Castle, 115 

And rescue ag^d Edward from his foes. 

To be reveng’d on Islortimer and thee. \Aside, 

[Exeunt^ 07i one side,^ Queen Isabella, Prince 
Edward, and the younger Mortimer ; on the 
ofher^ Kent. 


Scene III. Near KilUngworth Castle. 

Ejiter Matrevis, Gurney, a7id Soldiers, with King 
* Edward. 

Mat My lord, be not pensive ; we are your friends *, 
Men are ordain’d to live m misery, 

Therefore, come ; dalliance dangereth our lives. 

K, Edw, Friends, whither must unhappy Edward go? 
Will hateful Mortimer appoint no rest? 5 

I^Iust I be vex^d like the nightly bird, 

Whose sight is loathsome to all wmg^id fowls ? 
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When wiii the fury of his mind assuage ^ 

When will his heait be satisfied ^Mth blood? 

If mine will seive, unbowel straight this breast, lo 

And give my heait to Isabel and him : 

It is the chiefest maik they level at. 

Gur Not so, my liege ; the queen hath given this charge, 
To keep your grace m safety 
Your passions make your dolours to increase 
K, Edw. This usage makes my misciy increase. 15 
But can my air of life continue long 
When all my senses are annoy’d with stench ? 

Within a dungeon England’s king is kept, 

Where I am starv’d for want of sustenance ; 20 

My daily diet is heait-bieakmg sobs, 

That almost rents the closet of my heart ; 

Thus lives old Edward not reliev’d by any, 

And so must die, though pitied by many. 

Oh, water, gentle friends, to cool my thiist, 25 

And clear my body from foul evciements ’ 

Mat Heie’s channel water, as our chaigc is given . 

Sit down, for we’ll be baibeis to yoiu giacc 
K Edw. Tiaitors, away' w'hat, will you muidci me, 

Or choke yom sovereign with puddle-w atci ^ 30 

Gnr. No, but wash your face, and shave aw’ay your bcai cl, 
Lest you be known, and so be rescued. 

Mat Why strive you thus^ your iaboiu is m \am 
K Edw. The wTcn may strive against the lion’s strength. 
But all in vain, so vainly do 1 stu\c 35 

To seek for mercy at a tyrant’s hand. 

\They wash him %mtli jbyddle-%vater^ and shave hi^ beard 
away. 

Immortal powers, that know^s the painful cares 
That w^aits upon my poor distressed soul, 

O level all your looks upon these daimg men, 

That wuongs their liege and sovereign, England’s king 40 
O Gaveston, it is for thee that I am WTong’d, 

For me, both thou and both the Spensers died ! 
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And for your sakes a thousand wrongs I ’ll take. 

The Spensers’ ghosts, wherever they remain, 

Wish well to mine; then, tush, for them I'll die. 45 
Mat ’Twixt theirs and yours shall be no enmity. 

Come, come, away ' now put the torches out : 

We’ll enter m by darkness to Killmgworth. 

Gun How now, who comes there ? 

Enter Kent. 

Mat. Guard the king sure : it is the Earl of Kent 50 
K. Edw, O, gentle brother, help to rescue me ' 

Mat. Keep them asunder; thrust in the king. 

Ke7it. Soldiers, let me but talk to him one word. 

Gur. Lay hands upon the earl for his assault. 54 
Ke7it. Lay down your weapons, traitors ’ >neld the king ’ 
Mat Edmund, yield thou thyself, or thou shalt die 
Kent. Base villains, wherefore do you gripe me thus ? 
Gur, Bind him and so convey him to the court. 

Kent, Where is the court but hei^? here is the king. 
And I will visit him ; why stay you me ? 60 

A^at, The court is where Lord Mortimer remains ; 
Thither shall your honour go ; and so fare\\ell 

\Exeimt Matrevis and Gurney, ^Mth King Edward. 
Kent. O miserable is that commonweal, 

Where lords keep courts, and kings are lock’d in prison ^ 
E^rst Sold. Wherefore stay we I on, sirs, to the couit 
Kcfit. Ay, lead me whither you will, even to my death, 
Seeing that my brother cannot be releas’d. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Westminster, a roo7n in the palace. 
Efiter the younger Mortimer. 

F. Mor. The king must die, or Mortimer goes down ; 
The commons now begin to pity him * 

Yet he that is the cause of Edward’s death, 

•Is sure to pay for it when his son ’s of age ; 
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And therefore will I do it cunningly. 5 

This letter written by a friend of ours. 

Contains his death, yet bids them save his life ; 

Edward i£ 7 }i occidere noJite tinierc^ bonum est^ 

Fear not to kill the kifig^ ^tis good he die. 

But read it thus, and that’s another sense; io 

Edwardimi occidere 7iohte^ itinerc bomm esf, 

Kill not the king, His good to fear the worst 
Unpointed as it is, thus shall it go, 

That, being dead, if it chance to be found, 

Matre\is and the rest may beai the blame, 15 

And we be quit that caus’d it to be done 
Within this room is lock’d the messenger 
That shall convey it, and perform the rest : 

And by a secret token that he bears, 

Shall he be murder’d when the deed is done. — 20 

Lightborn, come forth ! 

Ejiter Lightborn. 

Art thou so resolute as thou wast? 

Light What elsCj^^my lord? and far more lesolute. 

F. Mor. And hast thou cast how to accomplish it ^ 
Light, Ay, ay ; and none shall know which way he died. 
F. Mor. But at his looks, Lightborn, thou wilt lelent. 
Light. Relent! ha, ha! I use much to lelent. 

F. Mor. Well, do it bravely, and be secret. 

Light. You shall not need to give instructions ; 

’Tis not the first time I have kill’d a man : 30 

I leain’d in Naples how to poison flowers ; 

To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat ; 

To pierce the windpipe wdth a needle’s point ; 

Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill 

And blow a little powder in his eais ; 35 

Or open his mouth, and pour quick-silver down. 

But yet I have a braver way than these. 

F Mor. What’s that? 

Light. Nay, you shall pardon me ; none shall know 
my tiicks. 
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y, Mor. I care not how it is, so it be not spied. 40 
Deliver this to Gurney and hlatrevis : [Gives lette?-. 

At every ten mile end thou hast a horse . 

Take this [Gives money \ . away, and never see rne more I 
Light, No^ 

V Mor, No ; unless thou bring me news of Edwaid’s death. 
Light, That will I quickly do. Farewell, my lord. [Exit 

Y Mor. The prince I rule, the queen do I command, 
And with a lowly congd to the ground, 

The proudest lords salute me as I pass : 

I seal, I cancel, I do what I will. 50 

Fear’d am I more than lov’d; — let me be fear’d, 

And, when I frown, make all the court look pale. 

I view the prince with Aristarchus’ eyes. 

Whose looks were as a breeching to a boy. 

They thrust upon me the protectorship, 55 

And sue to me for that that I desire. 

While at the council-table, grave enough, 

And not unlike a bashful puritan, 

First I complain of imbecility. 

Saying it is onus quam gravissimtim j 60 

Till, being interrupted by my friends, 

Suscepi that provinciam as they term it ; 

And to conclude, I am Protector now. 

Now is all sure; the queen and Mortimer 

Shall rule the realm, the king ; and none rules us. 65 

Mine enemies will I plague, my friends advance ; 

And what I list command who dare control? 

Major sum quam cui possit fortuna nocere ; 

And that this be the coronation-day, 

It pleaseth me, and Isabel the queen. [Trumpets within. 
The trumpets sound, I must go take my place 71 

Enter KING EDWARD THE THIRD, OUEEN ISABELLA, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Champion, and Nobles. 

Arclib of Cant, Long live King Edwrard, by the grace 
of God, 

King of England, and Lord of Ireland \ 
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Cham If any Christian, Heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

Dare but affimi, that Edward’s not true king, 75 

And will avouch his saying with the sword, 

I am the champion that will combat him. 

Y. Mor. None comes, sound trumpets ’ 

K. Edw. Third. Champion, here ’s to thee 

[Gives pane. 

Q Isab. Lord Mortimer, now take him to your charge. 

Enter Soldieis, with Kent prisoner, 
y Mor. What traitor have we there with blades and bills ? 
First Sold. Edmund, the Eail of Kent. 

K. Edw. Tim'd. What hath he done ? 

First Sold. ’A would have taken the king away perfoice, 
As we were bringing him to Killmgworth. 

Y. Mor. Did you attempt his rescue, Edmund ? speak. 

Kent. Moi timer, I did; he is our king, 85 

And thou compell’st this prince to wear the crown. 

Y Mor Strike oif his head ; he shall have martial law. 
Kent. Strike off my head ' base traitoi, I defy thee ’ 
K. Edw. Third. My lord, he is my uncle, and shall live. 
Y. Mor. My lord, he is youi enemy, and shall die. 90 
Kent. Stay, villains ! 

K. Edw. Third. Sweet mother, if I cannot pardon him, 
Entreat my Lord Protector for his life. 

Q. Isab. Son, be content ; I dare not speak a word. 

K. Edw. Third Noi I ; and yet methinks I should 
command ; 95 

But, seeing I cannot, Pll entreat for him. — 

My lord, if you will let my uncle live, 

I will requite it when I come to age. * 

Y. Mor. ’Tis for your highness’ good, and for the 
realm’s. — 

How often shall I bid you bear him hence ^ 100 

Kent. Art thou king? must I die at thy command? 
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y Mor. At our command. — Once more, away with him ! 
Keiit, Let me but stay and speak , I will not go : 
Either my brother or his son is king, 

And none of both them thirst for Edmund’s blood : 105 

And therefore, soldiers, whither will you hale me ? 

[Soldiers hale Kent aiuqy, and carry him to be beheaded. 
K Edw. Third. What safety may I look for at his hands, 
If that my uncle shall be murder’d thus? 

Q. Isab, Fear not, sweet boy; I’ll guard thee from thy 
foes ; 

Had Edmund liv’d, he would have sought thy death, no 
Come, son, we "11 ride a-hunting in the paik. 

K. Edw. Third And shall my uncle Edmund ride 
with us ? 

Q Isab. He is a traitor , think not on him ; come. 

\Exeimt. 


Scene V. A Room in Berkeley Castle. 

Enter Matrevis and Gurney. 

Mat. Gurney, I wonder the king dies not, 

Being in a vault up to the knees in water. 

To which the channels of the castle run, 

From whence a damp continually ariseth, 

That were enough to poison any man, 5 

Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 

Gnr. And so do I, Matrevis : yesternight 
I open’d but the door to throw him meat, 

And I was almost stifled with the savour. 

Mat. He hath a body able to endure 10 

More than we can inflict : and therefore now 
Let us assail his mind another while. 

Gtir. Send for him cyut thence, and I will anger him. 

Mat. But stay; who’s this? 

Enter Lightborn. 

Light. My Lord Protector greets you. 

\^Gtves letter. 
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Gur, What’s heie? I know not how to coiistuie it 15 
Mat Gurney, it was left unpointed for the nonce ; 
Edwardum occidcre riolite timcre^ 

That’s his meaning 

Light Know you this token ? I must have the king. 

[Gi7/es token 

Mat Ay, stay a while ; thou shalt have answer straight — 
This Viliam’s sent to make away the king. 21 

Gun I thought as much. 

Alat, And, when the murder’s done, 

See how^ he must be handled for his labour,— 

Pe7^eat iste f Let him have the king , 

What else^ Heie is the keys, this is the lake; 25 

Do as you aie commanded by my loid 
Light I know what I must do. Get you away 
Yet be not far off, I shall need your help , 

See that m the next room I have a fiic, 

And get me a spit, and let it be red-hot. 3^ 

Mat Very well. 

Gu 7 \ Need you anything besides*^ 

Light What else? a table and a feather-bed 
Gur That’s all.^ 

Light Ay, ay, so, wdien I call yon, biing it in. 

Mat Fear not thou that. 35 

Gur Hcie is a light to go into the dungeon. 

[Gi^-ocs light to LightboRxM, and then cvit ^cuith M \- 

IREVIS 

Light So, now 

Must I about this gear ; ne’er was theie any 
So finely handled as this king shall be — 

Foh, here’s a place indeed, with all my heait * 40 

K. Edw. Who’s there ^ what light is that^ whcieforc 
com’st thou? 

Light, To comfort you, and bring you joyful news 
K, Edvj Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks * 
Villain, I know thou com’st to murder me. 
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Light, To murder you, my most gracious lord ^ 

Far IS It from my heart to do you harm 

The queen sent me to see how you were us’d, 45 

F or she relents at this your misery : 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 

To see a king in this most piteous state? 

K Edw, Weep’st thou already ? list a while to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is, 50 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will it melt, ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light, O villains ’ 55 

K, Edw. And theie, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This ten days’ space , and, lest that I should sleep, 

One plays continually upon a drum ; 

They give me bread and water, being a king ; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 60 

My mind’s distemper’d, and my body’s numb’d, 

And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 

O, w^ould my blood dropp’d out from every vein, 

As doth this water from my tatter’d robes ! 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I look’d not thus, 65 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhors’d the Duke of Cleremont. 

Light 0, speak no more, my lord ’ this breaks my 
heart 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a w^hile 
K. Edw These looks of thine can harboui nought but 
death ; 7^ 

I see my tragedy WTitten in thy browns 
Yet stay a while ; forbear thy bloody hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then wdien I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 75 

Light. What means your highness to mistrust me thus ? 
K Edw. What mean’s! thou to dissemble with me thus ? 
G 
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Light These hands weie ne\er stain’d with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 

K Edw. Foigive my thought foi having such a tliought. 
One jewel ha\e I left ; receue thou this . \Ui%mig jc'iuel 
Still fear I, and I know^ not w'hat ’s the cause, 

But eveiy joint shakes as I give it thee. 

O, if thou haibour’st murder in thy heait,^ 

Let this gift change thy mind, and save tny soul * 

Know, that I am a king ■ O, at that name 
I feel a hell of guef ’ where is my crown ? 

Gone, gone ^ and do I lemain alive ^ 

You ’re overwatch’d, my lord ; lie down and lest. 
K. Edzu But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep : 
Foi not these ten days have these eye-lids clos’d. gr 
Now, as I speak, they fall ; and yet with fear 
Open again O wherefoie sitt’st thou here ? 

Light. If you mistrust me, I ’ll be gone, my lord. 

K Ed'W. No, no ; for if thou mean’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. [Sleeps. 

Light He sleeps 
K. Edw. [waking. 'I O 1 
Let me not die ; yet stay, O, stay a while ’ 

Light. How now, my lord ? 

K. Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine cars, loo 
And tells me, if I sleep I never wake ; 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus ; 

And therefoie tell me, wherefore art thou come^ 

Light To rid thee of thy life.— Matrcvis, come. 

Enter Matrevis and GURNEY. 

K. Edw. I am too Veak and feeble to resist— 105 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul ! 

Light Run for the table. 

K. Edw. 0 , spare me, or despatch me in a trice. 
[^lATREViS brings m a table. King Edward is mur- 
dered by holding Mm down on the bed with the table ^ 
and stamping on it 
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Light. So, lay the table down, and stamp on it, 

But not too hard, lest that you braise his body. iio 

Mat I fear me that this cry will raise the to\\Ti, 

And theiefore let us take horse and away 

Light Tell me, sirs, w^as it not bravely done? 

Gmt. Excellent well ; take this for thy rew’-ard 

\Stabs Lightborn, who dies. 
Come, let us cast the body in the moat, 115 

And bear the king's to Mortimer our lord : 

Away ! \Exeimt with the bodies. 


Scene A I. Westminster, a room in the palace. 
Enter the yoimger Mortimer and Matrevis. 

Y. Mor. Is’t done, Matrevis, and the murderer dead ^ 

Mat. Ay, my good lord ; I would it were undone 1 

V. Mor. Matrevis, if thou now grow’st penitent 
I ’ll be thy ghostly father ; therefore choose, 

Whether thou wilt be secret in this, 5 

Or else die by the hand of Mortimer. 

Mat. Gurney, my lord, is fled, and will, I fear, 

Betray us both ; therefore let me fly. 

F. Mor. Fly to the savages I 

Mai I humbly thank your honour 

\Exit^ 

V. Mor. As for myself, I stand as Jove’s huge tree, 
And others are but shrubs compar’d to me. 1 1 

Ail tremble at my name, and I fear none ; 

Let ’s see who dare impeach me for his death ! 

Enter Queen Isabella. 

Q. Isab. Ah, Mortimer, the king my son hath news. 
His father’s dead, and we have murder’d him. 15 

F. Mor. What if he have? the king is yet a child. 

Q. Isab. Ay, but he tears his hair, and wrings his hands, 
G 2 
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And vows to be reveng’d upon us both. 

Into the council-chamber he is gone, 

To crave the aid and succour of his peers. 20 

Ay me, see where he comes, and they with him * 

Now, Mortimer, begins our tiagedy 

King Edward the Third, Louis, Attendants, 
First Lord. Fear^not, my lord ; know that you aie a king 
K Ed'uJ. Third Villain ^ — 

Y Mor Ho, now, my loid ’ 

K Edixj Third Think not that 1 am frighted with thy 
words ; 2 5 

My father ’s murder’d through thy treachery ; 

And thou shalt die, and on his mournful hearse 
Thy hateful and accursed head shall he, 

To witness to the world, that by thy means 
His kingly body was too soon interr’d. 30 

Q Isab. Weep not, sweet son. 

K, Edzu Third. Forbid not me to weep ; he was my 
father , 

And, had you lov’d him half so well as I, 

You could not bear his death thus patiently. 

But you, I fear, conspii’d with M 01 timer. 35 

Fir^st Lord. Why speak you not unto my lord the king ? 

Y Mo7\ Because I think scoin to be accus’d. 

Who is the man dare say I muider’d him ? 

K. Edw. Third. Traitor, m me my loving father speaks, 
And plainly saith, ’twas thou that muider’dst him. 40 
Y. Mor. But hath your grace no other proof than this ? 
K. Edw Third. Yes, if this be the hand of Mortimer, 

\_Shewing Ictten 

Y. Mor. False Gurney hath betray’d me and himself. 

\Aside to OuEEN Isabella. 
Q Isab. I fear’d as much , murder cannot be hid. 

Y. M or. It is my hand , what gather you by this ? 45 
K. Edw. Third. That thither thou didst send a murderer. 
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V Alor What murderer ? bring forth the man I sent. 

K, Ed'W. TJm^d. Ah, Mortimer, thou know’st that he is 
slam ; 

And so shalt thou be too. — ^Why stays he here ? 

Bnng him unto a hurdle, drag him forth ; 50 

Hang him, I say, and set his quarters up : 

But bring his head back presently to me. 

Q, Isab. For my sake, sweet son, pity Mortimer^ 

V Mor, Madam, entreat not, I will rather die, 

Than sue for life unto a paltry boy. 55 

K Edw. Third, Hence with the traitor, with the mur- 
derer 1 

V Mor, Base Fortune, now I see that in thy wheel 
(There is a point, to which when men aspire 

'They tumble headlong down that point I touch’d, 

,And, seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 60 
jWhy should I grieve at my declining fall ? — 

Farewell, fair queen ; weep not for Mortimer, 

^That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 

K, Edw. Third, What, suffer you the traitor to delay ? 
\Exit the younger Mortimer with First Lord a 7 id some 
of the Attendants 

Q Isab. As thou receivedest thy life from me, 66 
Spill not the blood of gentle Mortimer. 

K. Edw. Third. This argues that you spilt my father’s 
blood, 

Else would you not entreat for Mortimer. 

Q. Isab. I spill his blood ? no. 70 

K. Edw. Third. Ay, madam, you ; for so the rumour runs. 
Q Isab. That rumour is untrue ; for loving thee 
Is this report rais’d on poor Isabel. 

K. Edw. Third. I do not think her so unnatural. 

Sec. Lord. My lord, I fear me it will prove too true. 75 
K. Edw. Third. Mother, you are suspected for his death, 
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And therefore we commit you to the Tower, 

Till farther trial may be made thereof. 

If 3^ou be guilty, though I be your son, 

Think not to find me slack or pitiful. 

Q Isab Nay, to my death , for too long have I liv’d, 
Whenas my son thinks to abridge my da}'s 
K Eduj. Third Away with her ! her words cnfoice 
these tears, 

And i shall pity hdi-, if she speak again. 

O Isab Shall I not mourn for my beloved lord ^ 85 

And with the lest accompany him to his giavc? 

Lord. Thus, madam, ’tis the kings will you shall 
hence 

Q Isab. He hath forgotten me ; slay, I am his mother 
Sec Lord. That boots not ; thciefore, gentle madam, go 
(2 Isab. Then come, sweet death, and rid me of this grief ^ 
\Exit 'voith Second Lord and i>ome of the Attendants, 

Re-enter First Lord, with the head of the younger 
* Mortimer. 

Fini Lord, hTy lo.»*d, here is the head of IMortimer. 

K Edw. Third. Go fetch my fathers hcaise, whcie it 
shall lie ; 

And bring my funeral robes. fixeunt Attendants. 

Accursed head, 

Could I have ruPd thee then as I do now, 

Thou hadst not hatch’d this monstious treachery !- 95 

Here comes the heaise help me to mourn, my lords. 

Rc-enicf Attendants, with the hearse and funeral robes. 

Sweet father, here unto thy mmder’d ghost 
I offer up this wicked tiaitoFs head ; 

And let these tears, distilling from mine eyes, 

Be witness of my grief and innocency. [Exeunt 
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DRAIMATIS PERSONAE. 

1 Sing Edward II was the son of King EdwaiJ 1 and Eleanor oi 
Castile He was bom at Carnarvon in Aprd 125145 siuccecled his 
iathei in July 1307; was foictd to resign his ciown, and wa'^) deposed 
in Janaaiy 1327 He was murdeied at Beikeley Castle, m Glouceste'*- 
shiie, in September 1327 The poet has diawn the chaiaeter of the 
Kitig ill accordance with the views of the histoiiaiia of the ume, and 
shows him thoughtless unwise, vindictne, undignified 

2. Prince Edward, aftciwaids King Edward III was the &on of 
King Edwaid II and Isabella of France He was bom m Novenibei 
1212, became King in Januaiy 1327, on the deposition of h.s fatbgi , 
having been made 'Ciistos’ or ^Guardian’ of tlie realm m October 
1326. He died in 1377 Though m this play he is calied Hhincc,’ 
he was nevei cieated ‘ Ihince of Wales’ as his ialhei had 1 em, and a^ 
his son Edward was 

3 Edmund Earl of Hent was the son of King Edw ard I and his 
second wife, hlaigaiet of France. Thus he was lialf-biother of King 
Edward 11. He wrs boin in 1301, and put to death by M 01 time i 
in March 1330. He v\as too young to be of any impoitance in the earl} 
part of the leign, and the poet is no*- beeping '■-tnctly to history when he 
introduces him among the 1- l u m ‘iit. lA /'v.l 

4. Piers G-aTeslon was the son of a Gascon kmght, Sir Arnold 
Gaveston, who had ‘seivtd King Edwaid I in Gascony.’ He was 
brought up as the fostci biothei and play- fellow of Edwaid II Banished 
from the couit and kingdom by Edward I in 1307, because of hio bad 
influence ovei Prince Edward, he seems to have letuined immediately 
after the King’s death He was made Eail of Comw^'aH m August 
1507, and married Margaiet de Claie, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, and niece of the King He was banished in May 
130S; returned in July 1309, his brothei-in law suppoiling him, wa-. 
again banished m 1311 ; recalled in January 1312 , taken by the Barone 
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in ]\Iay, at Scarboiough; and beheaded without a tiial on Blacklow 
Hillj in June 1312 

5. Arcbbishop of Canterbury, This was Robeil Winchelsey 
Archbishop fiom 1294 to 1313 He resisted the demands of King 
Edward I for a contribution fiom the clergy in 1296-7, and was always 
a stout supporter of the lights of the Church and the people The 
King laid chaigcs against him before i^ope Clement \ in 1306, and he 
uas suspended and called to Rome lie was leenlled to England on 
the death of Ed^vard I, and leturncd m Apiil 130S He took the 
side ol the Ordameis iia 1311, upholding the rights of the eoimtiy 
against the King as befoie He died 111 May 1313 

b Bisliop of Coventry Walter Langton was at this time bishop 
of the combined sees of Lichfield, Chestci, and Coventry, appointed in 
1295 Ticasiirei in 1296 under King Edwnid I, and the 

parliament of Lincoln m 1301 made chaiges against him and petitioned 
for his removal He was suspended, but acquitted by the Pope. As 
chief adviser of Edwaid I he was a iival of Aichbishop W uichclscy. 
As soon as Edwaid II began his leign. Bishop Lnngton was imi>nsonccl, 
but he was leconciled to the King m 13 it, and became minister again, 
and Tieasurer in March 1312 He was eKCoramunicatcd in Apnl 
1312 by the Archbishop, for having taken office coiitiary to the Oidin- 
ances. He was removed from office m hlarch 1315 

7 Bishop of Wmcliester. John Stratfoid became Bishop ofWin- 
chestei ill Juno 1323 He joined the Queen in hci attempt to overthrow 
the Despcnseis, and was Tieasiuei from Novcmbei 1326 till January 
1327, Chancellor, 1330-1334, and L 335 -T 337 , and again, Apnl to 
June 1340 He was Archbishop ofCantcibuiy fiom 1333 to 13.18. He 
was one of what may be called the constitutional paity, not leally 
a suppoitei of the Queen and Moitiraci, e\ccpl so fai as they were 
putting an end to the unconstitutional power of the Despcnseis He 
stoutly opposed the unconstitutional acts of Edwaid TII, 

8 Warwick, Guy Earl of Warwick was the son of William 
Beauchamp, Earl of Wanvick, who had mariied Isabella, hen ess of 
William Maudiut, Earl of Wanvick. He was a vigoious opponent of 
Edward II He did not consent to the recall of Gaveston in 1309, wms 
one of the Ordameis m 1311, and had the chief hand in putting 
Gaveston to death He was included in the geneial pardon m October 
1313, and died in 1315. IIis son Thomas, who succeeded him, inanicd 
Catherine, daughtei of the younger Roger MoiLimc', and wms suspected 
of sympathizing with the party of Lancastei in 1322 

9 Lancaster. Thomas Eail ofl^aneaslei w'as the son of Edmund, the * 
second son of King Heniy HI and lilnlai king of Sicily, by Blandic of 
Artois, queen dowager of Navarre, He was ilm moal powerful subject 
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in the realm, and was al\\a}s in opposition to the King He Mas one of 
the OrclameiSj and a delcimined enemy to Gavesiton He opposed the 
King’s Scottish policy, and hence his power and importance were 
increased aftci the battle of Bannockburn, He led the attack on the 
Despenseis in 17,21 But he was defeated and taken at Boroughbridge 
by the King’s foices iindei Sii Andiew Harday, in March 1322, tiied 
by a body of peers in his own castle of Pomfret, and beheaded After 
his death his memory was leverenced as that of a good, liberal and 
hoi}' champion of the rights of the people against an unwoithy king 

10 Pembroke Aymei de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, was the son 
of William cle Valence created Earl of Pembioke, and grandson of 
Isabella widow of King John, and the Count of la Marche, her second 
husband He served with ciedit in Scotland m the reign of Edward I. 
In the early years of Edwaid II he wms on the side of the Barons, and 
was one of the Ordainers. After Gaveston wms taken fiom his custody 
by Warwick, he supported the King, was the head of the party which 
opposed Lancaster, and w'as a membei of the Council appointed in 131S 
In 1321 he tried to mediate between the parties, but was belie\ed to 
sympathize with those who attacked the Despensers. Pie died w'hile 
acting for the King as envoy in Fiance in 1324. The poet treats him 
meiely as one of the lebellious Barons all thiough the play, and does 
not show how much nearer he drew towards the King after the death of 
Gaveston. 

11 Arundel. Edmund Fitzalan, Eail of Arundel, w^as one of the 
Ordainers, and at that time wms on the side of the opposition to the 
King Like Pembroke, he sided with the King against Lancaster m 
1318 (possibly because of the private war between Lancastei and Earl 
Wanenne, whose daughter Arundel maincd). He was one of the very 
few suppoiteis of the King m 1326, and was beheaded at Hereford 111 
November 1326, by the ordei of Moi timer. His son married Eleanoi, 
daughter of Hemy Earl of Leicester 

12. Leicester. Henry Earl of Leicester and Lancaster w’as the 
younger brother of Thomas Earl of Lancaster After his brother’s 
death he succeeded to his lights in 1324. Like most of the nobles he 
joined the Queen in 1326 in her attempt to oveithiow the Despenseis 
After the accession of Edward III he was head of the Conned and 
Guardian of the King. He became a leader of that constitutional 
party which distrusted and opposed Mortimer In 1^27 he recovered 
his blather’s earldoms of Lancastei, Leicester, Lincoln, and Dei by. 
He died in 1345. 

13. Berkeley. Sir Thomas Betkeley was the son of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, wdio had been appiehended as an adherent of the Eail of 
Lancaster m 1321. Pie had been dispossessed of his mhentance of 
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Berliele} Cablle b} the younger Debpenser, who in tins case, as iii otheis, 
had emiched himbclfwith the estates of his opponents The Queen’s 
troops took the castle and lestoied it to the iighlfiil owner on her 
march to Bristol 

14. Earl Mortimer was Roger hloilnnei of Clink, second son 
of the Rogei Moitiiiici who fought on the King’s side at Lewes and at 
Evesham, dnimg the Baions’ wai m the itign oJ Henry HI. Though 
die poet calls him ‘Eail,’ he was not an Earl, but a pow^eiful Baiun on 
the Welsh bolder, and Justiciar of Wales He opposed King Edwaid II 
m the eailiei pait of the <reign, and lose m aims m the winter of 1321, 
but siinendered to the king’s grace m Janiiai} 1322. A sentence of death 
was passed on Inn, but was commuted to pcipctual impusonuiciit , he 
was imprisoned m the To’ivei of London, and died there 

15 Mortimer the younger was Rogei Moi timer of Wigmo’C, also 
a poweiful Baion of the Welsh maich He was nephewv of Roger JMoi- 
timei of Chnk, son of Edmund Moi timer who was killed in ales 
ni 1303. giandson of the Rogei Moitimei of the Barons’ wai With 
hia uncle he yielded to the king in Janiiaiy 1322, and w^as imprisoned, 
but he escaped fiom the Towner in August 1324. Ele joined the Queen 
in France, and with hei planned and cairiecl out the invasion which 
overthiew the Despeiiscis lie was cieated ist Eail of Maich in 1327, 
and was the real ruler of England till Octobci 1330 

16 Old Gpenser. Hugh le Dcspeiiser was son of the Hugh le 
Despenser, Justiciar of England in 1260, who had suppoited the Binons 
against I-Ienr} III, and had lallcn with Montfoii at Evesham. He had 
fought m the Scottish w^ais of Edwaid I, and became a stiong siip])Oitcr 
of Edwaid II against the Earl of Lancastei He was banished in 1 321, 
but lecalled b) the King vciy soon. Aflci Lancaster’s death he and his 
son guided the King alinoT entirely, and fiom then violent }et in- 
eificient policy aiid llicir giecdmcas become, intensely impopiilai. He 
was taken and hanged at Bristol in Hctobei 1326 

17. Foung Spenser Hugh le Despenser the 5’’oiuigcr was the 
son of the eldei Despciisci, and shaied his power and influence ovei the 
King diuing the jears 1322-F326 He was made Chamberlain, and had 
much the same pci son al luiluencc <nei the King as Gaveston had had 
eadiei in the icign lie n.ained Eleanoi, eldest ol the tliiee danghtexs 
of the Earl of Gloucester, and mece of Ecbvaid IT, and was made Eail 
of Glouccitei He was behcadtd at Heieroicl m Novcrabei 1326. 
Ills great giandson Thomas became Eail of Gloucester in 3 398, mariicd 
Constance, daughtoi of Edmund ol Yoik, son of Edward 111, and met 
with the fate of his ancestoi, foi he was beheaded in 1400 by King 
Idem> IV, soon after the deposition of Richard II. 

15. Baldoek. Robeit of Baldock was Keeper of the King’s Pi ivy 
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Seal, niid became a proniinenl member of the King’s government while 
the Despenscis weie in povver. He was made Chancelloi in August 
1323, and became most iinpopulai Sharing the King’s flight he was 
taken piisonci in November 1326 , and w’as guen ovei into the custody 
of Orltoip Bishop of Heieloid He died in 132^- 

1 9 Beaumont. Henry de Beaumont \\ as the son of Lew is de Bi lenne. 
Viscount of Beaumont in Maine, and giandson of John deBiitnne, King 
of Jerusalem and Empeior of Constantinople He was evpelled from the 
Council as a foieignei by the Ordameis of 1311, and again attacked by 
the Parliament of 1315 But he aftci wards ceased to suppoii the King, 
and m 1323 was airested for Ins opposition to him. He joined the 
Queen in her attempt to oveithiow the Despenseis. 

20 Trussel. Sii William Trussel was proctoi of the parliament of 
Westminster, 1337, ‘ piociiiatoiu cles prelate/, conlez et baions el allrez 
genlz ’ , and in the name of the pailiament renounced the homage and 
fealties which the memheis had made to the King, Edivard 11 . 

21 Gurney Thomas Gouinay was one of the muiderers of Ed- 
wuid II Pie fled fiom the coimtr5% and being taken at Marseilles died 
on bis w'^ay home, muideied, it is said, by order of those who w'eie 
afraid lest the details of the stoiy of the King’s death should come out. 

22 Matrevis. Sir John Maltiavers, or ]Mauntie\eres, was the person 
to wEose custody the King was enliusted w^hen Sir Thomas Beikeley 
seemed to iieat him more kindly than pleased Moi timer. After the 
murder he fled from the country 

23. Sir John of Hainault was the biolher of William Count of 
Plainaull, and uncle of Philippa whom the }oung King, Edwaid III, 
soon afterwards manied 

24 Q,ueeB Isabella, danghtci of Philip the Fah, King of France, 
was manied to King Edward H at Boulogne, January 35, 1308. She 
was sent by hei husband to Fiance m 1325 to ariange with her hi other 
King Chailes IV, who since his acce.3Sion m 1322 had vainly sum- 
moned the king of England to do homage foi Gascony and Ponthieu. 
Tlieie she became the ccntie of a plot to oveithiowr the Despensers 
She landed with a foice at Oivvell, Seiitembcr 24, 1326 With IMor- 
timer she ruled England till October 1330. After the fall of IMortimer 
she was sent to live at Castle Rising in Norfolk, and leceiv^ed an allow^- 
aiice of £3,000 a year. She died m 1337 

25 Niece to Edward. II Maigaiel dc Clare, daughter of the elder 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucestei, and Johanna of Acie, daughter 
of King Edward I She was married to Gaveston in 1307. She 
is called, i. 4. 37B, ‘ the Eail of Gloucester’s heir,’ but the expression 
is not quite acciiiale At that time her brother, the younger Gilbert 
de Clare, was alive ^ and at his death in the battle of Bannockburn, 1314, 
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sae and her two si-sleis hecame co-heiresses of the lands of the caildoni 
of Gloucester. She afterwaids maiiied Hugh of Audley. See note 
on 1 4. 37®* 


ACT I 
Scene 1 , 

The play is not divided into Acts and Scenes in the old editions ; the 
'jdace’ lb not ahvais made appaient in the play itself; and indeed 
seems sometimesi to be changed without notice Ileie it is ‘ London,’ 
as IS cleai from line 10 

Thib hibt scene mikes the audience acquainted with the chai actor of 
Ga\eston It iliiistiate-, his affection for the king, 10-15 > contempt 
foi the nobles, iS, 76, Si, and for the people, co , his vant of 
patriotism, 35-6, his wanton luxiiiy, » 1^^^ insolent familiaiity 

towaids the king, 6, piS 

I. Pieis Gaveston, the son of a Gascon Lnight, had been brought 
up as the foster-bi other and playfellow of Edwaid II , see p S7. lie was 
biave and accomplished, but foolishly gieedy, ambitious, ostentations, 
and devoid of prudence or foresight He had been banished by Edwai d I, 
who on the 26th Febiuary, 1307, at Laneicost had ordeied that he 
should leave Ei^ gland m throe weeks fiom the nth of Apiil The first 
act of Edward II was to recall him Stubbs, Const Hist, 11 319-320 

5 hve^ modem English would require ‘to live ’ The omission of ‘to’ 
before the present infinitive is asunival of the old regulai idiom. When 
the present mfinituc was inflected with an ending -an, 01 -en, the gciund, 
or dative case, only took the preposition ^ to ’ , thus infin. siug*e«, ger to 
?>v!\g-enne Then the two forms hecame confused by loss of inflcMons. 
Latei English settled into the use of the old conect mfiiutive with 
auxiliaries, and the more modem idiom with Ho’ with other \eibs. 
There w^ere, and are still, a few exceptions to this lule, as dare, hear, 
make Ought has both cons'* 1 uctions in Eli/abethan waters, as Julius 
Ccssar, 1 1.3, ‘you ought not walk^ ; Gascoigne’s Steel Glas, p 60 (cd. 
Aibei) ‘ which o?/ght defend "' , Julius Cx'sai, 11 i. 270, ‘I ought to know 
of’ Compare line 16, and 1 4. 177, and ‘ Or did’st thou see niy fiiend 
i'o take his death ^ ’ ill 2 93 See Abbott’s Shakesp Giammai, ^ 349 ; 
Julius Cmsai, i i 3, note (Clar Press Edition) See note on 111. 219 

6 thy The use of the singulai pronoun maiks the easy familiarity of 
Gaveston — as ‘ Well done, Ned • ’ m line’ 98 See foi the Elizabethan use 
of thou, ye, you, AVilHam of Palerrie (cd. Skeat), Picf p \Ii ; 
Abbott, §§ 331-340, Tancock, English Giaifi p. 53. In lines 25-34 
the men use jyoi/ to Gaveston, he uses thou to the man ; in line 87, 
^Mortimer, wdio has used you, becomes excited and insolent and uses 
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thy\ I 4 28, Moitimci in'^ulls Gave^ton with tlLoii in i 4 146-170 
the Queen uses thou to Gaiebton, he you to hci she uses you to the 
King, he thou to hei Set note on 1 4 65-69 In Ins diama ‘ Qutcn 
Maiy,’ Mr. TenmbOii has caicfiill\ copied thib a^^ v\U] as other n-'aikb 
of the Elizabethan liisloiieal play (see NutCb and Quencb, 5 Ser mi 
p. 416), while ill Ilaiold’ he has kept to i.he eaihei Englibli habit of 
using ‘ thou’ always siiigiilai, and '}Ou’ alwa}b plural 

8 Leauder . compaie 

‘'By thib, Leander, being near the land 
Cast dow’ri his weaiy feet and felt the sand; 

Bieathless albeit he w^eie, be rcbted not ’ 

Hcio and Leandei, end Sestiad 

The story is in Oiid, Kcr win 19 where are two trpibilcb addrobbed, 
one by Leander to Hero, the other by Hcio to Lcandci 

9 So, if, if so be, proMded that Compare 1 4 72, ii 2 21S, v 2 17 ; 
Abbott, § 133 

TO. This show's that the place of this scene is 'London’ 

14. he. The edition of 159S leadb 'die’ which would need 10 be ex- 
plained as equivalent to * swoon ’ , possibly it \vas a niispriiit caused by 
the d of ‘ dear ’ in the hue abo\ e 

15 always constandy Compare v 5 100 , Merchant of Venice, 
1. 1. 17. Earle, Microcosniographie (ed Aiber), p 28 ^1628) ; and p 37 

' His life IS a perpetuall Satire, hee is udl gliding ihc age’s vanit\ ’ ; * He 
IS like the Prodigal! child btill packing away, and btdl retaining againe.’ 
'We wi etched subjects tho’ to lawful sway. 

In this weak queen some fav’iite stdl obc> ’ 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 149. 

16 Why should I caie for the starlight, of the affection of peeis or 
multitude, while I enjoy the sunshine of the King’s coiirutnaiicc 
What, ‘why,’ the Latin quid; compaie 11 i 60 

' What nee'd w'e any spur but oui own cause 

Julius C-nsar, 11 i 123. 
'Ahlas what should she fight ^ 

Pewc women win by fight’ 

Gascoigne’s Complaml of Philoraene, p 97, 

See Abbott, § 253 

22. TatUi, so much for that, so much for them, jMailowe, like 
Ben Jonson, is very fond of Latin quotations, and uses them even when 
not veiy appropriate, as Ego mihimet sum scmpci pioximus’ in the 
mouth of Barabas, Jew of Malta, 1 i, 187 Compare 1 13, 11 i, 5 -b 

ii. 2. 20, XV, 6. 53, V. 4 60. Ill like manner Tambiulaiiie s’wears by 
Jove, and Zenocrate knows w^eli the stoiy of Turnus, Laviina, and 
Aeneas, i Tambuilainc, v. 2. 
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25. Compare King Lear, 1 4. 10-40 

32. Fo2o of the h-\o men, thm of each scpaiatel}. See note on line 6 

34 Men who had served m the evpedilions of Edward I, in da}s 
when, as the poet implies^ good seivice was lewaided Now, imdei his 
feeble son, good soldiers would be neglected, for Edward II did not 
cair}" out his fathei’s policy or instuictions Dischaiged soldiers weie a 
constant trouble, as bold beggais, and neglect of the soldieisand of the 
Scottish war was one of the chaiges against Gaveston , seei 4 405, 11 2 
162-191. For the discharged soldieis of the poet’s own day, who were 
perhaps m his mind, compare 

^The Callis Cormorants from Dover loade 
Are not so cliaigeable as 3^11 to feed.’ 

Ilistiiomastiv, m. i 100. 

Gascoigne, in the Steel Glas, p 55, among othei ills of the lime, sa3s, 
‘'That ^onldioiirs s/ejv<?, or prech at Tibome cioss.’ 

38, The hospitals of the poet’s time were almshouses or “'places of 
abiding for the finding sustentation and relief of pool, aged, manned, 
need}^ 01 impotent people’ Among the fiist Pooi Brethren of the 
' Hospital’ of Chartei house might be admitted ^soldiers maimed 01 im- 
potent,’ but ' no rogues or common beggars.’ Many hospitals were not 
in good repute, and so to offer these soldieis a hospital instead of 
emplo3'ment was insulting. Compaie Henry V, 11. i. 70. 

'No, to the i>pittle go, 

And from the powdering tub of infamy 
Fetch foith the lazai kite of Ciessid’s kind ’ 

In More’s Utopia, p. 259 (ed. Robeits), the hospitals were for the sick 
' first and chiefly of all, respect is had to the sick, that be cured 111 the 
hospitals ’ 

40 The idea that the poicupine was able to cast its spines or (|uills is 
an old one, and may be found in many authors Plin)^ Nat. Plist. viii, 
35, sa3 s, ' Hysinci longiores aculei et cum mtenclit ciitem missiles Oia 
ui gentium figit canum, et paulo longius jaculatur’— ‘ The porcupine has 
spines longer (than the hedgehog) which it can clait when it expands its 
skin It pierces the laces of the hounds as they pi ess it, and shoots a 
considerable distance ' This last phrase Solinus expands into a more 
remarkable statement* 'Assiduis aculeorum nimbis canes viilneiat 
ingiuentes’— ‘ When the hounds piess on it wounds them with constant 
clouds of spines/ Ascham, Toxophilus, p. 31 (Aiber), quotes Claiidian 
[Hystrix] to the same effect. ' Claudiane the poete sayth that nalmc 
gave example of shotymg first, by the Porpentine, which doth shote his 
piickes, and will kille any thinge that fighles with it.’ Compaie Evelyn. 
Diary, Oct 4, 1658, ‘a porcupine, of that kind that shoots its quills, of 
which see Claudian.’ Claudian says in line 42 of the poem . 
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*Se pharetra, sese jaculo, sese utitur arcu.’ 

Compare Hamlet, 1 5 19. 

^And each paiticular lian to stand on end, 

Like qiiilL upon the freif nl ^ 07 ‘pentme* 

Among the wondeis of the isles of India * there ben also Uichoiines aL 
grete as wylde s\v}n here We clepen hem Portz de Spyne^ (Sir John 
Maiinde\i]e, p. 290) Poipentine is a coiruption , Poicupine is Lat 
porous pmo-^us ; compaie French porc-epic,’ porous spicus 

41. plumes^ featheis Compare i Pleniy IV, iv. i. 97: L\ll plumed 
like estiidges.’ 

46 entertain, leceive into my service Compare King Lear, iii 6 77 • 

‘ Yon, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred ’ 

52. This passage is an illustration rather of the poet’s own time, than 
of the leign of Edward II The foreign influence and foreign manners 
of which jealousy was then felt were Fiench and Provencal rather than 
Italian ‘ The growing influence of France by affinity or example 
becomes at once apparent in manners, morals, language and political 
thought* Stubbs, Const Hist 11. pp 309, 313 Bui Italy and Italian 
influence were unpopular in Marlowe’s daj., hence the natural ana- 
chionism, compare n 4. 412 Shakespeaie speaks in the same way, 
Richard II, 11. I 21-23, So Gascoigne, Steel Glas, p 59, 

^A1 eyes beholde, with eagre deepe desire, 

These Enteiluds, these newe Italian sportes, 

And every gawde, that glads the minde of man ’ 

Bacon, Essay xxxvii, Of Masques, says: ‘Since Princes will have such 
things, it IS better they should be graced with Elegancy.’ Compaie 
Ascham, Scholemaster, pp 77-8i, of the evils of Italian influence he 
quotes a proverb, ‘Englese Italianato, e un diabolo incamato’ — ^The 
Englishman Italianatecl is a devil incarnate.’ Lyly, Euphues, p. 314 
"So odious IS that nation (Italy) to this, that the very man is no lesse 
hated foi the name, than the countiy for the manners ’ 

61. dance the antic hay. //ay, a dance, compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
V I. 97, 134 - ^The King would have me present the princess, sweet 
chuck, with some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or antique^ 
01 firework.’ 

‘ I’ll make one in a dance, or so ; or I will play 
On the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay^ 
Nares, Glossary, s. v. haydigyes, ejuotes 

* Of nymphs that by them danc‘d d their haydigyes! 

Browne, Brit, Past. li. 2. p. 41. 
‘Dance many a merry round, and many a hydegy* 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv p. 1162. 
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TJie phrase was not al\va>s used liteially, as the following passage 
sho^\s, ‘The fier>- Dragon m about :? homes hoi fight diove 3 of 
the galleons on the sands; and then the Hosiander . , . dajiced the hay 
about them and so pa)ed them, that the) durst not show a man on their 
decks ’ Narrative of hlr Nicholas Wittmgton (i 61 2) in Pmchas, 1 p. 482. 
Atitic, antique, old , then, old-fashioned, quaint, giotesquc, a grotesque 
figure , a quaint representation. 

62 boy At this time women actois had not appeared on the English 
stage, but all women’s pails weie perfonned by bo}s Women appealed 
as actresses m England in> 1660, when an actreisS placed Desdemona in 
Killigiew’s theatic, see ?ep}s’ Diary, Jan 3, 1661. Compaie Hamlet, 
11. 2 412, wheie the mention of the player queen having groun, and 
hei loice having ciacked, shous that the queen is a ‘ boy-actress ’ See 
‘ A book of the Plai ’ 1 ch xvi , As You Like It (Clar Pi ess Ed ), note 
on Epilogue, 14, i; 

64 Crownet^^ a regular but unusual diminutive of crown^ instead of the 
more usual coronet'^ Compaie Anton), and Cleopatra, iv. 13. 27, \ . 2. 91 . 

‘Who&e bobom was niy crownet' 

‘ in his livery 

Walked crowns and croiviiets' 

67 Actceon, The story is from Ovid, Mctam. 111. 138. There was a 
repiesentation of this stor}^ on the walls of Hhe temple of D)ane the 
chaste’ in Chaucer, Kiughtes Talc 1207^9 (a passage of Chaucer’s 
own, not from the Teseidc). 

‘‘Ther saugh I Atheon an hert i-makcd, 

P or vengcaunce that he saugh Dyane al naked , 

I saugh Jiow that his houndes han him caught* 

Compare Dr Faustus, x 61 : 

^ Knight. I’ faith that’s as tiuc as Diana tinned me to a stag 
Fanstus. No, Sir , but, when Action died, he left the hoins foi you ’ 

71 The King’s tastes aie well desciibed in these lines, compare 
‘ adhc-esit scunis,cantonbus, tragoedis,’ Knighton, ' Archbishop Re>'nolds 
as a young man, ‘‘ m ludis theatrahbus piincipatum tenuit, et pei hoc 
legis favorem obtmuit See Stubbs, Const. Hist 11 i-i 313 note. 

73. here i^ 7 nes. The singular verb precedes a mixed subject, agieemg 
with the king’ See note on 1. 4 133. 

74 Thomas, Earl of Lajicaster, ivas son of Edmund the second 
son of ITenry III, by Blanche of Aitois, queen dowagei of Navarre ; 
see p 88. Cousin to the king, uncle to the queen, high steward of 
England, possessor of the earldoms of Lancaster, Leicestei, and Dciby, 
he stood at the head of a body of vassals who, under Montfort and 
the Ferrers, had long been m opposition to the ciown. A strong, 
unscrupulous, coaise, and violent man, he was devoid of political 
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loic^ight, incjipa])lc of paliiolic '^elf-saciincc, and unable to ii=:£ power 
when It fjl lino hii, hp]id^ ’ Siiibb'. Const Ilin ii p 122 

The jSlortiwBt'^ weie uncle and nephew, see p 90 Roger Ivloi timer 
the el del, of Chub,’ see 1 4 35 S, u as the 'second -.on and Roger jIo timei 
Li c \oiingci, ‘ of W igmoie/ see 11 2 192 A%aa the graiicnc>n of the Rocei 
hloi timer, \\ho had had a shaie in the government fiom tl.e death of 
ifenr_\ III till lulv. aid I came home Thes ruled the northcin poitioii 
of the WeRh marehc'. alinor,t ab independent lords See Siiiobb. Coiisl 
I list 11 1:1 346; ant' iiolC on li 3 22 

Edmund^ Earl of Kent, wflb the king’s half Orothci bOn Oj. Lclv.a’d I 
aid hlaigaiot ol France, boin in 130T, executed in 1330 He Nvaj.abuv 
of bix ut ihis time, not a Lai on and member of the Conned as the poet 
icprcbei'ts 

Giy^E-ri of Waruhc^ ‘ ihe Idaek hound of Arderne. Hohrbhed 
p 321 wCb son of William Ikauehamp, Karl of Warwick, v^ho lia-i 
inanied I'.abella heiicbb of V\ illiam Maudaii, Fail of W'anviek lie 
was the mobi implacable of the enemies of Gaveston ; see p 8S 

82 See nric on line 1 'ilie \*une-.'>es who vveic sworn to enfoice the* 
jath of the prinee (Fdward II) and Gaveston weie the Foils, of Lincoln 
and lleicfoid, Ralph Monthciraer, and bishop xVnthony Lek wStubl)-. 
Cor it Hist n p 320 The oath was not at the kxng’s death, but some 
time befoie, noi weie the hfortimers witnesseb Lut Marlowe, ro 
doubt, has adn^yLed th,b fiom Ilolinshed p 320. ^Some wntediat king 
Fdwaid the fiibt upon hi-, dcath-bed charged the eailes of Lincolne 
Wanvikc and Penbioke to foicbee that tbe forcsaid Reeib letinned not 
againe into England’ 

83. <^zuom dibvdlable Sec note on line iii 

86. See note on line 6 

90 Mori dieu, a common French oath In modem Fiench the 
unmeaning word morhleu has taken its place, as farhleu has taken the 
place of/«r dieii In like monner nniiieaning formb of Englibh oaths 
Were eommoiily used as ^zoundb,’ ‘odb bodikiiib,’ 'Gogs wounds, 

‘ marry,’ ‘ egad.’ 

98 I [e speaks v\ ith the intiraacv’ of a foster-bi othei sec note on line i, 
biu the audience lecoives an impienion of iribolent famdiaiit5' compare 
Ralph Siinncll, the king’s fool to Pimce Edward, in Greene, Priai 
Bacon 1 26 I I'lithec, tell me, Ned, art thou m love with the keeper’s 
daughtei ’ ’ 

101 ob''Cnre, the accent is on the hist sellable , compare chastise 
ill 2. 178 Gaveston, the bOn of a knight, was not deserving of such 
snccis at his ongm, 1. 4 29 , but ehey mark the fceluig of the haughty 
barons of old family against Hipstart uiithrifts * Compare Richard II, 
ii I. 241, 11. 3 122, 139, of the favmanies Bush>, Bagot, and Green. 
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102 Fnt/t entli^oms See note on line 74. I'liii fcithei, EdiTimid, Earl 
of Lanca'iter, had leceued the earldoms of Leiccbtei and Dtiby with the 
estates of the De ^lontfort and Feueis families Thomas had inlieiiied 
these, and b} his mainage with Alice, danghtei and heiress ot Hear) do 
Lacy, Eaii of Lincoln and Salisbuiy, he gamed those eaildoms on the 
death of his fathei-in law in 1311 He had at this inne thiee, not fne, 
eaildoms. Compare Be succession and heiitage he cam to poisession of 
V erldames, Lancaster, Le}ceter, and Fen ei is , than, aftii deccse of Heir'^ 
Lac\, eil ofLincolnne and Salisbury , be manage of his doutii, he entei cd 
into tho to eildames ’ , '‘Capgiave, Chronicle, p 177 compare 1 3 2 
liolmshed, p 5^,1, speaks of his “^hve eaildoms’ at the time oi his death 
Stow, p 331 ‘ Thomas w ho had mailed the daughter of Henry late Earle 
of Lancaster (sic) helde m hjs handes the Earlcdomcs of Lancaster, 
Lmcolne, Salisbur}, Lcycester, Fenars’ 

loS. to the proof , to the point, so as to piove what I asseit 
1 10 Piobably an invention of the poet, like the episode in Richaid II 
li 3 99-102 

'Were I but now the loid of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy fathei, and myself 
Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 

Fiom foith the lanks of many thousand Fiench’ 

And it lb possibly an echo of the real quaiiel between PTereford and 
Mowbray in the reign of Richard TI The Mowbiay of the icign of 
Edwaid I was Roger Mow’bra), who died in 1298 Mis son, John 
Mowbray, mariied Aliva de Biaose, hen ess of tho Lord William dc 
Biaoso (Loid Bruse of lu 2 53), and quairelled wdh the yoangci De- 
spensenn 1320 tie joined Lancaster, was taken at Borough budge, and 
hanged at Vo.k. 1322 

III, Braved scorned, insulted Corapaie Julius Cjcsai, iv. 3 95 ; 
'Hated by one he loves, braved by his biothei ’ 

Taming of the Sliicw', iv 3 124 ‘Face not me,’ thou hast braved 
many men, brave not me. I wnll neither be faced nor braved'' So 
brave as a substantive, 111 2 13, m 3 40, and Greene, Fiiai Bacon, 
' ®3 

'Serlsbv, I sconi to brook thy countiv braves'; 

1 e thy rustic boastings 

Ih Mowbray This is to be scanned as a wmrd of thiee syllables, as 
if Moubery, which Cunningham reads. The spellings Mow'bray, Mow- 
brai, Moubiaie, Monnbiay are most common m the hiitonans A shoit 
\owel sound making an extra syllable is often attached to a liquid I or r 
w’'hcn it follows another consonant At times it is the lemnant of a leal 
syllable once existing, as England Englcland , so chapclain, line 195, 
s woien, line 83, mushToom, 1. 4 2S4 It is ho\vcver sometimes an mseition. 
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as sec“iet, v 6 5, nobler ; see xVbbotl, § 477 On the other hand, a short 
\o\vel befoie I is sometimes elided, as ''Ercles’ for Heicnlcs, “^pailou^ 
for perilous, ‘ iidicloiis’ for iidiculous, ‘easily’ for easily/ So we finil 
‘ deliv’iance,’ ‘ diffrence/ ‘ ev’r} ’ In ‘ through,’ ‘ throughout,’ ‘ tlioiough,’ 
^thoroughly,’ both pionunciations have been pieseived, as in Sprite’ 
and ‘ spiiit,’ with a difference of meaning not marked in eailier time 
AViih this may be compamd the insertion of a short e sound befoie the 
final r of a monosyllable, making it a dis} liable, as sore, iv 6 34 ‘ Fire/ 
‘^yoiir,’ ‘foul,’ ‘hour,’ ‘moie,’ ‘fear,’ ‘dear/ are found as dis}llables 
in Shakespeare In Tusser, Husbandne (15 /S'), such woids are spelt 
"fiei,’ ‘ faier,’ ‘aier’ ‘suer/ Not tmlike is the change of ^scur’ into 
‘ showei/ ‘ bur ’ into ‘ bower,’ ‘ tour’ into ‘ towei ’ ; and the use of the 
two fonns ‘ dour ’ and ' flower ’ — most of these and the like words being 
one or two syllables at pleasure in the poets See Guest, Histor}’ of 
English Rhythms, 1. 39-65. 

113 should, would certainly So shall in Elizabethan wnleis is often 
*• will surely ’ See Abbott, §315 

132 7 ior I will not This double negative is a good old English 
idiom, the second negative strengthened the negation, though logic- 
ally two negatives in one statement cancel each other and make 
the statement afirmative The idiom is common in Shakespeaie 
and the Elizabethans, but now is provincial only The Latinized 
giammar of the seventeenth century banished it Compare Richard II, 
ii 1.3: 

'Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath.’ 

See Abbott, § 406 

125 hrain-sich Mug Compare ' Cl}Tnene’s hrahmeh son/ 2 Tani- 
burlame, v. 3, 233 ; and 3 liemy VI, v i. 163 . 

'Thou mad mislcader of thy brmn-sich son.’ 

Macbeth, 21. 3. 45 * 

‘You do unbend your noble stiength, to think 
So braimicMy of things/ 

Ralph Roister Bolster, iv. 5 ‘ And what a braimiche foole Ralph Roislei 
Bolster is.’ Ascham, Scholemaster, p 33 (Aiber) ‘ Quicke wittes a’ so 
be, in most part of all their doinges, over quicke, haslie, rashe, head^e, 
and hrabmehe. These two last w ords, Headie, and Brainsicke, be fnte 
and proper wordcs ri^iiug naturallie of the matter and tearmed aptlie by 
the condition, of ovei modi quickenes of witte ’ 

127. Wiltshire This line would seem to imply that Mortimer had 
some special interest or influence in Wiltshiie, but it was not so ; neither 
of the Mortimers was cvei Earl of Wiltshire 

1 28 love. Dyce conjectuied ‘ leave,’ and ' Lancaster’ in line 1 29, w ith - 
out need. lie takes the statements as seiious. But if Move’ is read, and 
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NOTES. 


[act I* 


' Ga\eston/ as in the quartos, there is a bittei nony m the speeches of 
the EarL which is far more effects e than the tame speeches produced 
by the alterations 

133 See note on line 5. 

133 bate Dimion See note on line loi Mimon, dailmg;, French 
mlgmn ; used in a good sense in IMacbeth, i 2.19/ valour’s mmion ’ , and 
n 4 15 • 

^And Duncan’s hoises— a thing most strange and certain, 
Beauteous and swift, the mmtons of then lace’ 

I'ut the woid giadually took an unfavouiable sense, just as ‘ fa\oiiiite ’ 
134. hrooli, put up with, endure. Old English bnican, to enjoy, as ‘ To 
hruhnn heffness blisse/ Oimulum, 3263. This older sense is m Chaucer, 
Nonne Prestes Tale, 479 * 

‘So mot I hroiilie wel myn eyen twaye, 

Save you, I herde nevere man so sj nge ’ 

And probably in Richard II, 111. 2.2: 

‘ How hrooh your giace the an, 

Aftei your late tossing on the breaking seas^’ 

137 handy, exchange blows, fight. Fr handeu The expression is 
taken fiom the game of tennis, which was very populai m England in 
Elizabethan times. The game was introduced fiom Fiance, and many 
of the terms used in it weie Ficnch, as 'The one takes the ball before 
the bound, a la voice,* ‘ haut voice ’ Compare i Henry VI, iv. 1. 190 : 

‘This factious bandying of their favourites’ 

King Lear, i. 4 82 • 

‘ Do you handy looks with me, you rascal ? ’ 

The woid is now seldom used except m the phiasc 'to bandy woids’ 
as in King Lear, 11. 4 171, 'To bandy hasty words ’ 

142. The King uses ‘thou’ and ‘tliee’ familiaily to Gavcslon, who 
uses 'you,* line 171, m leply See note on line 6. 

144 Hylais, a companion of Hercules during the Aigonautic expedition, 
carried off by the nymphs, and mourned by Plercules, ’who could not 
find him, The poet piobably took the allusion fiom Piopeitius, 1. 20. 
Compare 1 4. 392 

154, This IS one of the passages in which Mailowe is distinctly follow- 
ing Ilolinshcd, see Inirod. p. xvii. Holmshed, p. 318, has b 01 having 
revoked again into England his old mate the said Peers de Gaveslon he 
received him mto most high favour ci eating him Eaile of Cornewmll, 
and lord of Man, his piincipall secictarie and dord chamberlaine of the 
1 ealme ’ The eaildom of Cornwall had been held by some member of 
the royal family from the reign of William I. ‘ Within a month of his 
accession, foui days after Edward had got possession of the gicat seal, 
on August 6, 1307, Gaveston icceived the giant of the earldom of 
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Cornwall.' Stubbs, Const Hist, ii p 320 John of Eltham, second 
•5on of Edwaid II was made Earl of Cornwall m Octobei 13 28 The 
Isle of Man was in the possession of the Scottish king from a.d. 1366 to 
1290 from 1290 to 1313 it was under England Gaveston did not get 
any benefit from this honour. Holinshed adds, * the yeai next insuing 
the He of hlan w’-as taken by Robeit Bruce In 1314 it was again 
taken from the Scots by Montacute, "who was afterwards Earl of 
Salisbiuy. The Loids of Man had some sovereign rights in the island 
but did not bear the title of king. The poet brings in an idea 
which belongs moie properly to the later time of the Stanleys, lord* 
of Man. 

164. blit, only, foi no other reason than. The old English h titan 
be-Htati, ' by out,’ was a preposition, as is seen in the phrases, ' biiton 
burgum,’ ‘ out of to\vns,’ ^buton synnum,’ ‘without sms/ and also in ‘he 
took nothing 62/^ the head,’ ‘twenty ha one/ as we still say ‘ all but one.’ 
It was also a conjunction in negative or adversative conditional clauses, 
as, ‘ hut a man be bom again, he shall not see the kingdom of God 
The use as a local preposition ‘ out of’ is lost, so is the meaning ‘ with- 
out ’ , and the word has become more like a conjunction in all its uses, 
as, ‘ who hut I can seal the lips of those below,’ The Caxtons, 15. i In 
passages such as the present, the force of the second part of the word, 
‘ out,’ is strongly marked as in older uses, as if, ‘ outside of to honoui 
thee,’ ‘ except to honour thee,’ and the negative being omitted, it passes 
into the meaning of ‘ only,’ ‘ for no other reason except ’ Compare 
1 2.68. See Abbott, §§ iiS-128. 

165. regiment, government, iiile; the modem form is regtmen, with 
a different sense Compare i Tamburlaine, i i. 117 : 

‘Now sit and laugh our regiment to scorn.’ 

And John Knox’s famous book, ‘ The First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the monstrous regiment of women,’ to show ‘how abominable before 
God, IS the Empire or Rule of a wicked woman ’ So also ‘ the regnnent 
of health,’ Earle, Microcosmographie, p. 25. Holinshed, p 343, has 
‘Neveithelesse although they had taken the regiment upon them, yet 
could they not foresee the tumults and uproies ’ 

167. Hemmgburgh,ii 373, mentions the seizure by Gaveston of £50.000, 
at the New Temple, belonging to Langton, and says that Edward gave 
him £100,000 of his father’s treasme; Stubbs, Const. Hist 11. 321. 
One of the complaints of the barons was ‘how the K}nges treasoure, 
by meane of the sayd Piers, was wasted’; Fabyan, p. 418. Compare 
i, 4* 4^4* ' 

1 70. What so This foira, and whom-so, have entirely given place to 
whatsoever, whomsoever. See Tancock, Gram. p. 5^* Mr. W. Morns has 
revived whaHo, Virgil, Acneids i. S3, li. 49, in. 601 1 
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‘ By tulat-so door the uiiids ru&h out o’ei earth in whiilmg blast ’ 
And where-^o, Aen. \ S3 

172 This phiase is a Latinism, a rcndeimg of quod quinn, and is not 
now used. 

173. CcBsnr. The Elizabethan poets arc \ery lull of allusions to 
(j.esai , several pla}s on his life and death weie written. Compaie 
The Massacre at Pans, 1 2 99 

‘ As Csesai to his soldieis, so say I , 

Those that hate me will I learn to loathe.’ 

And see Julius Crcsar ^Clar Press edition), Pieface, p. vui. 

175 Bvhop of Qovenby Sec p SS. Holmshed, p 31S, calls him 

• Walter de Langton bishop of Coventne and Lichfield ’ ; the maigin of 
the same page has ‘ The bishop of Coventne committed to prison ’ Fabyan, 
p 418, calls him ‘The bysshope of Chester, maister Walter Litton ’ Slow 
Chionicle, pp 325 and 330, ‘ bishoppe of Chester ’ llis bisliopiicwah 
made of the combined sees of Lichfield, Chester, and Coventry, and the 
names are used variously by the different older historians, modern 
hibtoiians usually speak of the ‘bishop of Lichfield.’ The Mercian 
bishopric, founded ad. 656, was placed at Lichficdd 669, moved to 
Chester 1075, to Coventry circa 1086 Compare ‘ Habet autem epi- 
scopatus ille usque hodie tres sedes, Ccstrensem, Lichifeldeiisem, et 
Covenirensera ’ Matt Pans, sub an. 1132. The bishopric of Chester 
as known to Marlowrc’s heareis was a new creation of King Heniy VIII 
111 1541. See Notes and Queries, 5 Sen x. p 41 1. 

176. exequies. This woid is in Stow, p. 326, wdici c the bishop speaks of 

* doing the exequies’, it is also in liolinshcd. Compare i ITtnryVl,m 2 
1 33 Fabyan, p. 41 7, uses ‘ exequy ’ Edw aid I died at Buigh-on-Sands 
July 7, 1307; llis body was taken to Valtham Abbey, and was not 
buried till October 27 of the same yeai, at Westminster j Holinshcd, 
p. 318. Gaveston was m England eaily in August. 

179. cause of kts exile. ‘ The Kynge (Edward I) for complaynt that 
was bioughte unto hym by Maister Walter Langton, bisshop of Chester, 
of Sir Edwaide Ins eldest sone, for that he with Pers of Gaveston and 
other insolent person es had broken the park of the sa}d b>ssliop, and 
lyottously distioyed the game within it; he theifore impiysoned the 
sayd sir Edw^arde his sone, with his complyces. And m piocesse of 
tyme . . baifysshed the sayd Pyers of Gaveston out of Englande foi 
ever’ Fabyan, p 402 

184. incejise, sUi up, incite. Cunningham quotes The Massacic at Pans, 
ii 5. 73 : 

‘ This IS the Guise that hath incensed the King 
To levy arms, and make tliese civil bi oils’; 
and King Lear, li. 4. 301 : 
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‘ He IS attended with a desperate tiain . 
x\nd %\hat the} may zncmse him to, being apt 
To ha\e Ins ear abused, wibdom bids fear’ 

Compaie Julius CcXisai, 1313. 

‘ Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
hicerises them to send destruction ’ 

187 stole. Piobably the modem ecclesiastical garment, a naiTow 
stiip i\oin on the shoulders, as the Bishop seems to be vested for the 
funeial seivice, line 176. Compare Greene, Knar Bacon, xiu. ^2 

‘With stole, and alb and strong pentageion’ 

Stole means robe in the phrase ‘ white-stoled ’ choii ; Lat stola, Greek 
(TtuXt], a robe Compaie Spenser, Faer}' Queene, 1, 3 4 

‘From her fane head her fillet she undight, 
xA.nd laid her stole aside ’ 

188 chamiel, kennel, the gutter at the side of the stieet 

197 shall to prison A verb of motion is often omitted; see line 18 = 

198 The Bishop was sent to the^ Tower of London, the u&ual political 
pnson, compare Fabyan, p 418, ‘unto the toure of London where he 
was streyghtly kept many da}es aftei ’ Langton was Tieasuier , he was 
removed fiom office August 22 , his lands weie seized September 20. 
The anest was leally made long before the funeral; see note on line 
176. Holinshed, p 318, does not mention the Tow'ei, but merely says 
‘ to jDrison ’ The Fleet was not much used in jMarlow'e’s time as a royal 
pnson for political piisoneis, but w^as a debtors’ piison often mentioned 
by Elizabethan poets. Compare 2 Heniy IV, v 5 91 

‘ Go, cairy Sii John Falstaff to the Fleet p 

201. Tnie^ true. The reading of D}ce, Cunningham and Wagnei 
D} ce howevei suggested prut^ prut, as an exclamation of contempt Bo, 
do, is a vai ration m some editions It is piobable that the words True, 
true, are used to imply a sarcasm in the mouth of the Bishop, who, as it 
w^ere, says ‘ True, convey is just the word for such a proceeding as tins.’ 
Compaie the pun on ‘ convey’ in Richard II, iv i, 316: 

‘ Go, some of you convey hmrto the Tower. 

O good I convey'^ conveyers }ou all.’ 

And in Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 11. i • ‘ All the purses and pur- 
chase I gwe you to-day by conveyance, bung hither to Ursula’s presently. 
Heie we will meet at night in hei lodge, and share.’ 

Scene II. 

6. timeless, untimely, piemature Compare Richaid II, iv. i. 5 ; 

‘ The bloody office of his timeless end.’ 

2 Henry VI, iii. 2. 187 : 

‘Duke Humphrey’s timeless death.’ 
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2 Tambiirlaine, v 3 254 . 

‘Let Eaith and Hea^en his timeless death dcploie’ 

See Dr Faiistub xiii 92, note by Prof Vuaid, who remailvS "hlailowe 
IS \ery fond of this suffix ‘‘less”’; and quotes topless, qneiichlesi^, 
exfre^^Iess, ie^isfles'^ but cuiioubly explains " timeless, 1 c of which time 
cannot destroy the memoiy, though all Tamburlaiiie’s speech, 2 Tam- 
biulaine, v 3 117-160, shows its meaning to be ‘ untimely/ ‘ piematuic ’ 

7 peevish, w a} waul Compare Julius Caesai, v i 61. * a pe^vt-^k 
schoolboy’ , and note in Clar Pi ess edition 

10 discontent, discontented See 2\bbott, ^ 342 In Elizabethan 
wTiteis, \erbs ending in hI, -t, -te, might at pleasure take or omit the 
participle ending -ed , see 1 i 3, 111 2 173. Thus w^e find lift and 
lifted, alight, alit, alighted, heat and heated. In ically old English 
\erbb ending in-/, the tendency was to omit the ending, as hit, cut, 
shred, compaic Tan cock, Gram p 6S Many verbs derived fiom Latin 
paiticipial forms have the same usage, as content, contented, deject, 
aejected , quit, quitted So Milton has ‘least erected spiiit,’ Paradise 
Lost, 1 679 The tendency in modem English is to mllcct these Latin 
w'oids regularly wnth the w'eak paiticipial ending ~ed. though our piactiee 
is not uniform Tennjson, Queen Maiy, p 77, has cotrohorate for cor- 
7 oboi^ated This tendency is illustrated by the use of the modern forms 
hoist-ed, graft-ed, wont-ed, as if from verbs hoist, graft, wont, in place ol the 
older and more coriect forms hoist foi hoised from hoise, graft for gfcifftd 
horn pc'jf, wont for tvoned fiom wone, so inter est-ed fiom interest foi in- 
teressed from the older verb inter ess 
15 ^See note on 1 i. 122 

19 vaiLng of hi bonnet, low^enng, 1 e talving off his bat Vail, 1 e nvnle, 
Lai ad vallem, to go down to the valley, as mount, amomif, Lai ad wow* m, 
to go up to the mountain Compare ‘ And often it hathc befallen, that 
sume of the lewcs han gon up the raounta}ncs, and avaled down to the 
Vale}es’ Sii John MaundeMlc, p 266 ‘Many of the puple in the 
stretc tinned her bakkes, and avaled not then hodes, ne ded no manner 
reiuens ’ Capgiaie, Chioniele, p 288 And compaic 1 4.276, Jew 
of Malta, 11 2 II Because ivc not to the Tin kish fleet’ Hero 
and Lcandei, Sest. 1 

‘Then Piero, sacnfiemg turtles’ blood, 

Vailed to the ground, veiling hci e} elids close ’ 

Mei chant of Venice, 1 i. 2S 

' V ailing her high- top loivcr than her ribs ’ 

Eiiphves (ed. Arber), p 117- ‘Slandc thou on Ih} paiitnffles, and shee 
will vayle bonnet ’ 

of ‘Vailmg’ has here the consliuction of a verbal substantue, 
compaie 14 270, '■'hox pirging o/thc realm’ , Dr. Faustus, xi\ 79, ‘ioi 
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7 iammg of my Christ ’ The construction with 'of’ is even used when, by 
omission of the preposition befoie the verbal substantive, the word looks 
like a participle, as 1. 4 1S8, ‘ sits wringing of her hands ’ ; Dr Faustus, 
vn. 79, ‘ are you cro-sing o/youiself.’ The idiom remains in the Dorset 
dialect : Barnes’s Poems, p 79, 

'As I wei readt'n ov a sfwone 
In Gienley chuichyaid all alwone.’ 

See Tancock, Gram p 72 , Abbott, § 178 

bonnet \v^as woin by men as well as women. Compare Merchant of 
Venice, 1 2 68 . ‘his bonnet in Germany, and Ins behaviour e\ery where.’ 
And Richard II, 1 4. 31 * ' Off goes his bonnet to an oyster- wench.’ 

20. See note on i 4. 134 

35 take exceptionh^ object to, make objection to. Compare the legal 
phrases * tender exceptions,’ ‘ a bill of exceptions ’ ; and li i. 46 , 

'Mine old lord while he lived was so precise. 

That he would take exceptions at my buttons.’ 

Earle, Microcosmographie, p 37 : ‘if hee be overseene, ’t’s within his 
owne liberties, and no man ought to take exceptions' 

36 'Stomach, are angiy'- at him Cunningham quotes from Bishop 
Hall, ' Saul stomached David, and therefore hated him ’ Stomachy as a 
substantive, meant ‘ anger,’ as (xrSjxaxos in Greek ; hence, as a verb, ' to 
feel anger ’ Compare ' What one amongst them commonly doth not 
stomach at such contiadiction, storm at reproof, and hate such as would 
reform them’’ Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 1x7 It also meant 'pride,’ as in 
2 Henry IV, i. i. 129 ; 

‘And that fiinous Scot 
Gan vail his stomach* 

In Julius Csesar, v i. 66, the word is used in the modem sense of 
' appetite ’ : 

‘ If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 

If not, when you have stomachs* 

27. bewrays, shows, betiays; so line 34. This, a common word m 
hlarlowe, is the old English form. But it was expelled by the hybrid 
betray, from Fr traire; see Earle’s Philology, p 82. Compare Matthew 
xxvi. 73, 'thy speech hewrayeth thee' (from Tymdale’s veision). The 
simple verb way, ‘ to accuse,’ is found in the Anglo-Saxon St. Maik 
XV. 3 ; and lingered till Elizabethan times, as m Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 
P 49> 52y 

‘ Whom lovers love, bicause she plaines their gieves 
She wraies their woes, and yet relieves their payne.’ 

‘Least I should wraye this bjoudy deed of his.’ 

29. hale, drag, a variation of hatiL Compare ii. 2. 91 ; Acts viii 3 : 
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‘ And hah?ig men and women committed them to piison.’ And Tenny- 
son, Queen Man, iv 3 p 20 j 

^A}, stop the heietic’s mouth Hale him away’ 

33 The Archbishop w'as Robert ^\ inch el se>, 1294-1313, see p 88 
He had resisted the oveibeaimg demands ol Edwaid I, and had been 
out of the kingdom at the end of the last leign See note on 1 4 51 
llei\as an eminent scliolai and divine, a gieat statesman, and a strong 
upholder of the lights of the people and of the Church 

37 a-^seized, taken possession of, the piopcr law teim of feudal times 
was ‘seized,’ Lat sei^^re , ‘asseized’ is an incoirect form, used piobably 
for the sake of metre 
44 near, neaily. 

47 Unto the fore-t D}ce sa\s these words ‘would imply that the 
scene was at Wmdsoi,’ w’heie there w'as a foicst Rut this is quite un- 
necessary, the scene w^as in London, as line 78 sho^\3, m which the 
Archbishop entieats all ‘to cioss to Lambeth’ The phiasc simph 
means out into the wilds,’ ‘into the desert,’ ‘away fiom the world’ 
Compare As You Like It, 1 i 105 ‘The foiest,’ wasthenatuialiefugc 
of all wdio were m tiouble or discontented It is possible that the poet 
had in mind the stoiy of Queen Maigaret after the battle of Hexham 

53 as who hould say, as one who would say, as if one w'ould say 
The Elizabethan WTitcis tieated this phiase as if it were an instance of 
the relatne used without an antecedent See Tancock, Giain, p. 57, 
compaie Richaid II, v 4 8 

* And speaking it, he wistly looked on me, 

Af ivho should say, I would thou weit the man ’ 

See Abbott, § 257 The leal explanation of the phiasc is that m Kaily 
English ‘ W'ho ’ (hwa) was not a lelativc (till the T3lh cent ), but an intei- 
logative, and an indefinite pronoun , and this phrase is an instance of Us 
indefinite use compaie Anglo-Saxon, St Matt xx-i 3, ‘ And g)t eow 
icmg jnnge to cwy 5 ’ — ‘ And if who (any) to you any thing saith’ , St Maik 
XU 19, * Gif hw<£s broMor dead bih’ — ‘ If whose ;^any man’s) biothei die’ , 
Ibid IV 23, ‘Gehyre if hiva eaian hmbbe ’ — * Hear if any have ears’ 
The phrase is still used by poets; as Coleridge, Ancient Manner . 

‘ As who pursued with y ell and blow ’ 

Tennyson, Princess p. 95 * 

‘ She whiiled them on to me, as who should soy 
‘ Read,” and I read ’ 

54 whither, a monosyllable, as ‘ wheie ’ Sec Abbott, § 466 So ‘seeing ’ 
63. stdl, for ever. See note on i i. 15 

65. mutinies, tumults. Compaic Julius Cxsai, 111 2 120, 2 28, 229 
thjat should move 

The stones of Rome to rise aud mutiny ’ 

And Gieene, Friar Bacon, vii 32 , ‘The town is up m a mutiny' 
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68 See note on i i 164. 

75 the New Temple The Barons met at the New Temple in London, 
Holinshed, p 319, and diew up the ordinance of exile on IMay 18 
So Convocation met at the New Temple on August 10, 1298, and money 
collected for the king in 1232 was to be taken caie of ‘Donee ad 
mandatum no^tium deferatur usque ad Novum Templum Londmns* 
Maitland, Hist of London, \ol 11 pp 967-8, says of the New Temple 
111 '■ Farringdon Ward without’: ‘The Temple or New Temple is so 
called because the Tcmpleis befoie building of this House had their 
Temple in Oldboiime. This House was founded by the Elmghts 
Templai sin England in the reign of Henry II . . . dedicated in ii 85 . . 
Many noblemen became brethien . and built themselves Temples 
in eieiycity . In England this was the chief house, which they built 
after the Foim of the Temple near to the Sepulchie of our Lord at 
Jerusalem . . . This Temple m London was often made a storehouse of 
men’s treasuie, such as feared the spoil thereof in other places . . hlany 
Parliaments and great Councils have been theie kept Edward II in 
1313 ga\e to Aimer de la Valence the New Temple After Aprtei 
de la Valence [died 1324] some say that Hugh Spenser the younger 
usuiping the same held it during his life.’ 

78 Lambeth, 1. e to the Archbishop’s Manor. Lambeth, on the river, 
came into the possession of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canteibury, 
AD 1197, and remained m the possession of the Archbishops It was 
almost ruined in the wars of the Roses, but restored byCaidinal Morton, 
Miss Strickland, m the life of Katharine Howaid, &a}S Lambeth vas 
» very much the resoit of the nobles of Henry VIH’s Court, a pleasant 
retreat, with its beautiful oichards and gaidens sloping down to the 
banks of the Thames ’ The mention of Lambeth in this passage la 
thus one of the little touches due to the poet’s own times It is not 
from Stow or fiom liolmshed, though the lattei often speaks of Lambeth ; 
compare p 280 : ‘ The Aichbishop of Canturbmie held another synod 
at Lambeth ’ 

81 The first hint of affection between the Queen and Moi timer. 
See Introd. p. xi 

Scene III, 

4. redoubted, brave; used saicastically. Doubt is often used m this 
sense of ‘fear’, so doubted, redoubted, redoubtable m the sense of ‘ feaied,’ 
‘ terrible,’ then ‘ brave,’ which is the modern meaning of the last two 
words. 

5. toward Lambeth Cunningham reads toward London. There is no 
authority for the change. Gaveston is supposed to have heaid that the 
Baions have gone with the Archbishop, 1. 2. 78-79 ‘ toward Lambeth.’ 
If London is lead, Gaveston must be supposed to have learned that the 
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Barons have returned from Lambeth to their meeting at the New 
Temple. i 2 75, which was m London. The woids ‘there let them 
remain/ would be unsuitable in this case 

Scerie IV 

The scene should be placed at the New Temple (see 1 2 75, note), 
wheie the meeting was really held Wagner wiongly places it at 
Lambeth, depending on 1. 2 78, 79, not having noticed the acciiiacy with 
which the poet repiesents this small point, one of many which show that 
he knew the histoiy of th£ leign well 

7 declm*d, turned aside Compare line 115 ; and Hamlet, 1 5 50 

‘ to decline 

Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ’ 

13 I)}ce refers to Ovid, Metamoiphoses, 11 846 

Non bene conveniunt, ncc in una sede morantur, 
hlajestas et amoi ’ — 

a quotation very apt, if not very’- natural m the mouth of IMortimer. See 
note on i. I 21 

16. Phaeton. The story is fiomOvid, Metamorphoses, 11 47 foil 

18 ‘ are ’ is understood — ‘ forces are down ’ 

19 over-peep d, looked clown upon Compare Mei chant of Venice, 
1112; 

‘ Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do ovej pee) the pretty traffickeis ’ 

And I Henry VI, 1 4, 1 1 . 

‘Wont through a seciet giate oi iron bais 
In yonder tower to ovefpeer the city.’ 

28 See iiole on 1. i. 6 Vtllam (Fr. vilam, Lai viUanus, villa) meant 
a vdlager, a man of the vdlata or township ; a ceorl or churl The chiiils 
were reduced to serfdom or scivitude by the operation of the feudal land 
law, hence ‘a seif.’ As serfs often were of low charactei, and had 
usually bad chaiactcrs assigned to them by the haughty insolence of 
then niasteis, the woid gradually came to mean ‘ a bad man,’ ‘ a rascal.’ 
Compare * gloom,’ ‘knave,’ and ‘varlet’ The same tendency is seen 
less strongly marked in the history of the W'-oids ‘rustic,’ ‘boor/ and m 
the use of ‘peasant,’ that is ‘pay’san,* ‘countryman,’ in lines 14, 30. 
Compare Trench, On the Study of Woids, Gloss, s v ‘ Villain.’ vShake- 
speare uses the word ‘villain’ in both senses in As You Like It, 
1- 2 50-55. 

32. dhparage, degrade us from oui proper position. The Latin w^ords 
disparagare, dtsparagaito, from dispar, ‘unequal,’ w^eie technical teims of 
feudal time, expressing difference of social position. They are fieciuently 
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used of mariiage in the great feudal struggle as to the mainage of heirs 
who were wards of the crown Compare Articles of the Baions, in King 
John’s reign ‘ut haeredes ita maiitentur ne disparagentur — that heirs 
be so mairied as to suffer no disparagement, or loss of social rank. 
Compare Much Ado about Nothing, 111 2. 114. 

41. 7ip^tart^ an adjectue Dyce leads ‘ upstart [’s] ’ The pbiase ^new 
2//)s/nr/ gentlemen ’ occurs in the Tianslalion (ciica 1560) of Polydore 
Vergil, p 119 

49. fleet, float upon the stream Compaie Dido, iv. 4 134 

And let rich Carthage fleet upon the seas ’ 

And Meichant of Venice, iii 2. 108 

* How all the other passioub fleet to an/ 

The adjective fleeting is still used, as * fleeting moments,'' passing awaj 
quickly 

50. Taken liteially this implies a knowledge of the passage to India 
round the Cape of Good liope, an anachionism m the mouth of the 
King The allusion is very suitable to the poet’s own time, 111 which 
adventure was so popular. Spensei, Faer> Quecne, 11. 6 2, ‘She wan- 
dered had from one to othei Ynd,’ India however was known well 
enough to writeis of sufficiently early date (as to Sir John ISIaiindevile, 
1332-1366), to make the allusion reasonable in the mouth of King 
Edw’aid. 

51. The Archbishop was not, strictly speaking, legate of the Pope as 
Wol&ey was See Intiod p xvii King Edwaid I had quaiielled with 
him, and accused him to the Pope, 1306, on which the Aichbishop was 
called to Rome and suspended. Edw^ard II soon after his accession 
applied foi the Archbishop’s lestoration, December 1307. Pie returned 
to England April 1308. See note on 1 2. 33. 

54. Cur <^6, excommunicate Compare the case of King John, whom 
no doubt the poet had in mind, in whose leign the Pope laid the kingdom 
under interdict, excommunicated the King, and pioceeded to release the 
subjects fiom allegiance (see lines 61, 62% and to give the kingdom to 
Philip of France (see line 55) Curse is often used m this sense , compaie 
Caxton’s Reynaid the Fox (Arber) p. 43 : ‘ Sith that ye stande a cursyd 
in the censures, of the chirche yf I w’ente wyth yow men sholde aiette 
vilonye unto my crowne.' And Capgiave, Chronicle, p 176: ‘And 
thanne the bischop of Cauntyrbuiy Maister Robert Wynchilseye with 
alle his suffiaganes, cursed alle hem that schuld lette the entent of the 
barones,’ 

55 Depose, an idea bon owed fiom the events of John’s reign. 

63. It hoofs me not, is of no advantage to me ; compare iii. i 17 The 
substantive hoote, advantage, remedy, occurs in Chaucer, Prologue, 424: 

‘Anon he yaf the syke man his hoote.^ 
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So 5oo/-less, useless. The same loot would supply the positive fiom 
which betie), best, aie foimed b} modification of the stem-vowel. 

65-69 It is not easy to account foi the intei change of ‘ thou ’ and 
‘ you ’ in this passage Possibl} ‘thou’ to Lancastei is the familiaiity 
of a cousin , ‘ and tho 7 i of Wales ’ may also be said to him, but it is not 
clear See note on 1 1,6. 

65 Chancellor The Chancellor, so called from the cancelh, or 
screen behind which he did his -work as secielaiy, was usually an 
ecclesiastic He was the King’s secretary and the chief of his chapUpis, 
and ^in a mannei the secretaiy of state foi all departments,’ and the 
official keeper of the royal seal At this time John Langton, Bishop of 
Chichester, was Chancellor, appointed 1507, he w^as succeeded by 
Bishop Walter Reynolds in July 1310 The poet appears to leprescnt 
Archbishop Winchelsey as being made Chancellor^ which is not his- 
torical See note on line 51 

66. Eigh Admiral This title is from the Latin form, Amiraldiis, of an 
Arabic word ilmir or Emu, chief, which came noithward through the 
Mediterranean and the South of Europe. Admnals aie spoken of by 
Walsingham, i.4 7, under the year 1294 Compaie Hn 1306 . . . Gervas 
Alaid appears as captain and admiral of the fleet of the ships of the 
Cinque Poits and all othei poits fiom Dover to Cornwall ; and Edward 
Chailes captain and admiral from the Thames to Bciwick’ Stubbs, 
Const Hist 11. 2S8-S9. The office was not impoitant enough in the 
reign of Edward II to be held by so gieat a Baion as Lancaster, but by 
the poet’s time its dignity had greatly increased. 

70. separate. ¥i.sevrer,LzLi selarare Compaicthe pioposed 

division mto thiee parts between the Beicies, Morlimei, and Glendowei, 
1 Eleniy IV, m, i, 70-114. 

82. lown, lascal. This is a vague term of abuse. So loon, in Macbeth, 
V. 3 11, ‘ thou cieam-faced lootE Wagner quotes ‘ limmei from 

Ben Jonson 

84 Compare Richaid II, iv. i. 200 . 

" Bolmg Are you contented to resign the ciown^ 

K Richd, Ay, no, no, ay; foi I must nothing be.’ 

88. Compare the story of Cranmer burning the hand that had offended 
m signing his recantation. Tennyson, Queen hlaiy, iv. 3, p 221 : 

*And crying, in his deep voice, more than once, 

“ This hath offended — tiffs unworthy hand ! ” 

So held it till it all was binned ’ 

96-105. This passage is an anachronism, and is strongly maiked by 
the strong Protestant, anti- papal feeling of the later pait of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign It could not have been spoken by rvpeison of the 
date of Edward II. The English dislike to Rome at that date was a 
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dislike of tke usuipation of authority by the Pope over King John and 
King Heniy III, repudiated by Edward I, a dislike of the extortion 
of money for the Roman Court, and of the intrusion of foreigners into 
English benefices See In trod p. \ui. 

97 groo 7 ns, seivants, here used as a term of abuse, men of low station, 
fit for ser\ants, who take upon themselves haughty impenous manners. 
Compare 11 5. 69. The woid is the Old English gmna, a man, then a 
servant, compaie Fr gmyori^ and Engl boy. In ‘ biide-groo^w,’ ‘ bnde- 
gome,' the woid keeps its old meaning, the “bride’s man.’ Compare 
' guma noitherna,’ the northern man, in the song of Brananburh, Anglo- 
Sax Chron. ad 937; and ^ Bndgnme beon off Cristess bnd,* Ormulum, 
10422 

“ Nay so God glade me ! seide the gome thenne.’ 

Pieis the Plowman, vi. 25* 

104 support Compaie Richaid III, i 2 236: 

“And I nothing to hack my suit at all.’ 

125. Compare Fabyan, p. 418 : “ made hym chief ruler of that coimtre.’ 
Holinshed, p 320 : made him lulei of Ireland as his deputie theie ’ 

127. my picUire. Compare King Lear, 11 i. 81 * 

* Besides, h's fictwe 

I will send far and neai, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him.’ 

Gieene’s Fiiar Bacon, iv 21 : 

“ After that English Plenry by his lords 
liad sent Piince Edwaid’s lovely counterfeit, 

A present to the Castile Elinor, 

The comely poi trait of so brave a man * 
makes. A singular verb here follows two subjects one of which 
IS plural. It is made to agree with the subject nearest, and so is singular, 
instead, as would be more usual, of agreeing with both and being plural. 
Compare 1. 2 20 ; 11 4, 40. A slightly different idiom is illustrated by 
i I, 73, wheie a verb pieccding agrees with one of the subj’ects. Such 
idioms aie best exydamed as instances of a rule that ‘ the ear often o\errides 
the sense ’ in wnters of the Elizabethan peiiod The verb or predicate is 
made to agree m foi m with the noun next before it, as here The same nile 
explains the still more inegular idioms in which a singular verb is used 
with a pluial predicate, or vice versa, as in The Jew of Malta, iv. i. 50 : 

“O holy Fiiais*, the burthen of my sins 
Lie heavy on my soul ’ 

tieie the verb, which should m strict giammar be lies, to agree with 
burthen, has become he, because the ear is attracted to the plural noun 
sins immediately preceding, as if that weie the subject. Compare Comedy 
of Eirors, v. i. 69 ; 
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‘ The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poi<;o?is moie deadly than a mad dog’s tooth ’ 

Julius Ccesai, \ 1.43^ 

^The po'^tiire of your blows are yet unknown.’ 

The iiieguknty IS not confined to Elizabethan authors thus we lead 
in the Paston Letters, n p 77 ‘ The> told hym luryites of eleccion was 

hent dovn’, in p ^38, ^we that is wedows’, and m Piofessor Plint’s 
Philosophy of Hiatoiy, 1. p. 3, ‘and that the rationale of then distinctive 
institutions are to be i>ought in their theological ciecds.’ Many passages 
in the poets aie altered (‘coirected ’) by modern editois, as line 364 ot 
this scene, 

* Whose gieat achievements in our foreign wai 
Deserves no common place nor mean leward/ 
wheie Cunningham and Wagnei punt deserve , and v 3 37, 38. 40, 
vvheic Inowes, waites, wtongs of the old editions have been altered into 
know, wait, wrong, to suit modem editois’ views of coricct grammar On 
these iiiegular idioms, see Tancock, Giain p 96, Abbott, §§ 333-6 
Di, Abbott howevei explains many of these instances as aiismg ‘iiom 
the Northern Early English thud person pluial in -s ’ It is probably not 
wise to attiibutetlns northern piovincialism to Shakespeare, a Warwick- 
'ihiic man and a Londoner. And the question is not one for Shakespeare 
specially, but for wiitcrs of different dates and places. The explanation 
given in this note, which is that of Mr W A Wright, Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning, p 293, and of Professor Skeat, Chattel ton’s Woiks, 

1 p 367, IS far moie satisfactory The inegulaiity or attraction is not 
confined to the thud person smgulai in -5, but is found m other persons 
also. Compare Cliatteiion, Songe to .iElla, 11. p. 117-8 . 

‘Oi wheie thou ken’st from fai 

Or seest the hatched steed, 

Oi fiery lound the minster glare. 

Let Bristol still be made thy care ’ , 
where the and person has become glarest, glare, attracted because of 
‘ minster ’ In Mailowe, Di. Faustus, xiii. no 

‘And none but thou shalt be my paramoiu,’ 
the 3rd peison is attracted to the and because of thou. In this pla}, 
111. 3 5 a (see note), watched is for watched' st, having been atti acted fiom 
the and peison into the gid because of ‘Warwick,’ which comes next 
befoie the verb Such instances as this do not fall under the iiile of 
Dr Abbott, but the explanation which is good for them is good also foi 
almost all instances of the thud peison in s 

136. lord. This is the reading of the ed. of 1598, followed by D}ce^ 
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i S50, meaning, ‘ a teai falls, my lord, cveiy time T look at } ou ' \Vagner- 
follov.ing Cunningham, reads “love’ for ‘loid' ^Mthout any need 

142 pass, care, am not mo\ed, pass not fiom my purpose. Com- 
paie I Tambuilaine, i i 109 . ‘ I pass notfoi hib threats..’ 2 Henry VI, 
IV. 2 1 2 1 . 

‘ As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not * 

Friar Bacon, 11 100 

^ Clem What say 3 ou to this, Master Burden ’ doth he touch you ’ 

Bvrd I pass not of his frivolous speeches ’ 

160 There is a likeness bctv.ccn this chmge and the accusation 
which Shakespeaie puts into the mouth of Bolmgbroke against Bushy 
and Green, the King’s favourites, m Richard II, 111 i. ii 
‘ You have in manner with your sinful houis 
Made a divoice betwixt his queen and him’ 

In that case an invention of the poet, not a statement of tiue histoiy, as 
the 3oung queen was then only nine j-eais old. 

16S repealed lecalled Compare Richaid II, h. 2 49 
‘ The banished Bolmgbroke repeals himself ’ 

Julius Causal, iii. i 54 : 

‘Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal.' 

172. Compare Ovid, Metamorphoses, xw. 

177. to abandon. See note on 1 i. 5. 

iSo For the story of Ganymede, son of Tros, earned off by Jupiter 
to be his cupbearer in place of Hebe, see Ovid, Metamoriihoses, x. 155- 
iCi ; Virgil, Aeneid v. 250-258. Compare As You Like It, 1 3. 121 ; 
Dra}ton, Pol>olbion, xvii 192 : 

‘This Edvard, First of ours, a Second then ensues; 

Wlio both his name and birth, by looseness did abuse ; 

Fair Ganymccb and fools who raided to princely places* 

154 a means. The Elizabethan writers used a mean or a means ; 
compaie Julius Cmsai, 111. i 161, ‘no 7 nean of death’; 3 Henry \ I, 
111 3 39, ‘ a 7neons to break it off * Though meafi was the propei 
singulai, 77isa?is, like ‘news,’ ‘tidings,’ ‘pains,’ was coming to be 
the moie usual form foi both numbers The older form has been 
levived by Sir II Taylor, St Clement’s Eve, 1. i : 

‘More Christian blood should by his 77iea?i be shed 
Than e’er by Bajazet with all his hosts ’ 

155 See note on 1219. 

19 1, 'long of, on account of This idiom is now found only in vulgar 
or provincial English, though along ivtih is used Along (endlang) 
m older English was used with a genitive case, which may account for 
this idiom, Matzner, English Grammar, 11. 23S, compares the old 

I 
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adverb getang used 'i’litli o?t Compare Omiiiliun, 

' All Chnsstene follLcbS bald ibs la/ig o Chnstess belpe ’ 

I Henry VI, iv. 5 . 

‘ All lo?ig of this vile traitor ” 

21 1 tended St me, carest for, esteemest, regardest. Compare Hamlet, 
1 3 107 ‘ Te 7 ider } ourself moie dcail} ’ And Euphiies (Arber) p 81 
‘ But as either thou tenderest mine honour or thine o\\nc safetic, use such 
seciecie m this mattei, that my fathei hauc no inckling heeieoff/ 

223. torpedo, a fish of the skate 01 ray kind, having electric powei. 
Compaie Pliny, Natuiaf Histoiy, ix 42* 'Novit torpedo vim suam, 
ipsa non toipens, meisaquc in iimo se occultat pisciiim qui sccuii super- 
iiatantes obtorpueie coinpiens’ — rendeied by Plolland, ‘The very 
crampe-fish, tarped, knoweth her ovme foice and powei, and being Iier- 
selfe not benummed is able to astonish others/ Compare Fr. tor pills, 
from Lat. toipere, to be numb, torpedo, numbness Richardson 
quotes — 

‘Like one whom a torpedo stupefies.* 

Diummond, Sonnet 53, 

The South American electiic eel has a power of the same kind. A 
curious forecast of the modern ‘torpedo’ is found in Ben Jonson’s The 
Staple of News, iii i : 

‘ They write here, one Cornelius-son 
Plath made the Hollanders an inwsible eel 
To swim the haven at Dunkirk, and sink all 
The shippmg there.* 

243. behoof, advantage, good, so the verb Tt behoves/ it is foi a 
person’s advantage. 

248. respect, legaid foi the particular cucumstanccs, or for the diffei- 
ence of circumstances. So in the next Imc Lancastei says, no paiticulai 
circumstances can altei the logical rule that ‘ coiitraues cannot be line’ : 

‘ Contrariae non possunt esse simul verae.’ 

250. good my lord. The possessive is consideied as attached to the 
noun, as in madam, and the adjective is like an epithet of a compound 
noun. Compare i Kings xviii. 7, ‘Art thou that my lord Elijah?* 
See Abbott, § 13. We may compare the French use of hon tnou’-sieur, 

255. sophster. Sophist would be used in modem English. There is a 
tendency, seen in all times of English since the twelfth centuiy, to mark 
the male personal ending -er clearly. Thus the old ending ~a, cuma, 
huntn, gave place to comer, hunter. Foreign woids which were alieady 
marked by peisonal endings, often had this English ending added, as 
Chaucer’s words ‘ pardoiiyster,’ ‘ divinistre ’ ; so ‘ chorister,’ ‘ augurer * 
(Julius Cmsar, ii. i. 200); ‘justice?-’ (King Leai, in. 6. 21); compare 
‘ justiee’ and ‘justicer ’ (Ben Jonson, Bartholomew^ Fair, iv. i) ; so ‘ diug- 
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glster^ IS used as an Eastern-county pro\'incialism. The same tendency 
la seen m the formation of the words ‘ uphold-ster-er/ ^roister-er 
Gascoigne, Steel Glas, pp 55, 80, has ‘That roy^ters brag/ ‘When 
nphohters sel fethers ■\Gthout dust’ Diayton, Polyolbion, in 419, has 
‘a neighbour-e? to her land’ Compare 2 Heniy VI, i. 191 : 

‘A subtle traitor needs no sophihter^ 

259-60 i> 7 ich . . . As. Modern English would use ‘that ’ instead of 
‘ as ’ 5 for an effect or consequence is not now expressed by ‘ as ’ unless 
the verb is in the infinitive mood. See note on 11 4 53. 

265. stibofn'd, instigated, secietly urged, h"!. suborner, Lat. svhornars, 
to instigate. So in Latin, ‘ Macedonas tres ad caedem regis suborfiat ’ 
(Livy xlii. 15). 

266 poniard, a dagger , also spelt poinard. Fr poignard, Sp 
poynado see Nares’ Glossary. The word is derived from Ital. pugnale, 
Lat. pugio, pttgnus, the fist , so ‘ a small hand-sword.’ 

269 in the Chonicle, m history Chronicle the usual name for 
a history, as Fabyan’s Chronicle. Compare Ben Jonson, A Tale of a 
Tub, 1. 2. 39 : 

‘Chaiityt I ne’er read o him, 

In the old Fabian’s chionicles.’ 

272. how chance, how does it chance, how happens it that ; an elliptical 
phrase. Compare Jew of Malta, 1. i. 88: 

^ How chance you came not with those other ships 
That sailed by Egypt’’ 

Chapman, Csesar and Pompey, li i. 27: 

^ How chance I cannot live then?’ 

King Lear, ii 4 60 ; see Abbott, § 37. 

276. sSee note on i. 2 19. 

279. colour, pretext, excuse; so ‘colourable pretence.’ Cdmpare 
Jew of hlalta, 11. 2. 180 : ‘ It may be, under colour of shaving, thoiili 
cut my throat foi my goods ’ And Julius Csesar, 11 i. 29. 

284 mushroom, Fr. niousseron, mousse, moss. The word is here to be 
pronounced mush^room, of three syllables, as in French. See note on 
i. I. Ill ; compare Tempest, v i. 38 : 

‘and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms.* 

The same comparison is made m Sir A. Helps, Henry II, v. 2. 15 : 

‘ Good youth — ^^vhcnce grew 
This sudden, mushroom, friendship, ’twixt my son 
And thee* 

Compare Euphues, p 62 • ‘I, but Euphues, hath she not hard also . . . 
that the gieatest mushrompe groweth in one night/ The word is 
spelt ‘mushrump’ in the edition of 1598. 
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Il6 NOTES. [act I 

2SS ImcUer, shield The word is not now used as a ^erb though 
'shield ’is. Compaie 11 5 iS, 2 Henry VI, 111 2.216. 

'But that the ^uilt of niiiulcr hv oiler ^ thee.’ 

The True Tingedie of Richaid Dube of Voik, xi 53 * 

'Can Oxford, that did e'^'ci fence the right. 

Now' buckler falshood wnth a pettigicc’ 

299 brought . o?^ way, accompanied ‘ To bung’ isnow alwa}s 
used of carr} mg (or conducting) towarch the speaker, but it w'n^ at one 
time used, as hcie foi caiiymg (or conducting) away f>om as well as 
towards Compaie Richdid II, 1 4 2 

'How' far bought you high Hereford o?i Ins way’^’ 

Acts xxi. 5 ' They all brought us on our w'ay . . . till we wcie out of the 

city.’ 

311. a7ivil, a coiiupted form of anvdf^ a?i, ' on,’ j(y//a7z, 'to fell,’ 01 
‘stiike’ the block on wdiich iron is hammered (Skeat.) 

312 The Cyclops w'cie fabled to w'ork at forges under /Vetna and theic 
to make thunderbolts for Jupiter. Compaie Vii gil, Aeneid, viii. 4 1 8-.{ 38. 

315. rose, risen There is a gi cat absence of legularity m the use of 
past paiticiples of Strong veibs m English The inflexion -efi is often 
left out, the past participle and the past tense indicative aie often in- 
terchanged; or one of these twm foinis is used foi both The reason 
i» that there has been a steady tendency to allow the Strong conjuga- 
tion to glow like the Weak As this has changed some Stiong verbs 
into Weak veibs entirely 01 paitially, so it has also made them often 
diop the final inflexion ~eu of the past paiticiple, which did not exist in 
Weak veibs Thus we find sjhole, forgot, dnmk, rtm, for spoleu, fo}‘~ 
gotten, drnnlen, rwuien. Then even foi vcihs which had not diopjicd 
the inflexion, one foim was sufficient foi past tense indicative and past 
participle, as writ, rose, chose ^ the past tense indicatue being used foi 
both, 01, diimh, stunk, begun, swum, the lemains of the paiticiplo being 
used for both This tendency of the language is to be seen in Chaucei, 
and in Milton, and in the English of oiu owm day, as w^cll ns in the 
Elizabethan wniteis But now less license is allowed, and moic uni- 
foimity is requiied ; wiiteis W'ould not use several foims at wnll, as 
writ, W7 ote, written, or stroke, sh ook, strucl, st) ucken, stmked : as in Tsaiali 
li 17, 'Jerusalem which hast drunk', . . . thou hast d 7 'unlen the dicgs,’ 
but w'ould feel themselves tied down to one foim. Compare hrole, 
11 I. 25 ; spoke, m. 3. 47 

318. diahlo, the devil; a Spanish foim, 

3 20: pmdtd, talked, fiom a vcib pmde. The noun parle wms also used 
Compare i Tambuilaine, i 2’ ‘Stay! ask a parle fiist.’ The woid 
was one syllable or tw'o at pleasuie among Elizabethan wnitcis, wdio 
also use parley in the same sense. 
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330 iliese, his arms, as lie embraces her, so ths in the ne':t line, his 
mouth, as he kisses her. 

337 wait attendance. The usual phrase now would be ‘wait in 
attendance ’ ; but we still have ‘ to dan^e attendance on a person.* 

344. chief est. ‘ Chief’ is a woid which has a &uperlan\e force, and so 
does not need degrees of comparison When thus compaied it is like 
the double comparatives and superlatives ‘moie iicher,’ ‘most best,’ 

‘ worser,’ ‘extremest,’ so common in Elizabethan wi iters, so uncommon 
after the second half of the 17th century. See Tancock, Gram. p. 51, 

345. eilver hairs. Compaie Julius Caesar, 11. i. 144, of Cicero . 

‘ O, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will pui chase us a good opinion.* 

346 gaudy (Fr gaudir, "L^i. ganders) adorned, ornamented; compare 
Chaucer, Piologue, 159, whose Pnoiesse had a roaaiy or ‘a peire of 
bedes ganded al with gi ene ’ , but the word gradually came to mean 
over-ornamented, too gay 

353. See note on line 66 

354. like thee not, be not pleasing to thee, please thee not hlany 
verbs were used impersonally in oldei English which are not so used 
now. Verbs have tended to become personal, and the personal use to 
outlive and supersede other idioms Few impersonal verbs, as meseems 
meikmks, remain at all, ‘it pitieth’ is no longer used, the vQih hke, 
see ill. 2. 43, it lihe your grace’ is now peisonai only — ‘if your 
grace like it.’ But the verb please keeps both idioms, ‘ if it please you,’ 
and ‘ if you please/ in which last phiase the objective case ‘ you’ has 
become the nominative and subject, since the distinction between the 
objective ‘you’ and nominative ‘ye’ has been lost. See Abbott, § 297. 

358. Chrhe. See note on 1 i. 74. The castle is called by Fabyan, 
p, 424, ‘ Wcike ’ Chirke is about five miles from Ruabon, and not far 
inside the Welsh bolder. 

359. There had been no foreign w^ar at this time, and Moi timer was 
not placed in command of a Scottish expedition at this time , in fact 
the whole episode by which the elder Mortimer disappeais fiom the 
play, though natmal, is unhistoiical. See note on li. 2. 113. 

360. Deserves. This is the leading of the edition of 1598, and of Dyce, 
1850 See note on line 133. 

369. Beaumont. ITeniy de Beaumont was the son of Lewis de Brienne, 
Viscount of Beaumont in Maine, and grandson of John de Brienne, King 
of Jerusalem and Emperor of Constantinople Edward gave him the 
Isle of Man ; he was dismissed fiom the royal council by the Ordinances 
of the Oidaineis, Octobei 1311 He commanded on the Scottish 
border in 1316 (Holinshed, p. 323). He bioke with the King in 1323, 
but was ambassador to France in 1324-5, fell m with the Queen’s jilans, 
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nd helped her Stubbs, Const, Hist ii 330, 354, 357 lie is not 
mentioned m Fab} an 

370. Compare Vngil, iVeneid, v 606 ; 1. 297 

373 such phrases is \ciy indefinite, and is someliints 

eaxlcd redundant Modem English no longei uses this idiom except 
i . one or two instances, as 'go it ’ The \i oid is the object of the leib, 
an mdeteimmatc object somewhat like the indeterminate subject it of 
impersonal veibs. Sometimes it seems almost to gue the force of a 
d equentative. See line 407, he ^jeti, it\ 404 ‘no/ it\ i\,i 32, 'to count it ’ 
Compaie Greene, Fiiai B^Jeon, 1. 103, T’ll pnnc& tf,’ wheic in ins note 
Pi of. Waid quotes 'to lecture it,’ ix 16; ‘to revel it' v. 117. In such 
a phrase as ‘piince it’ the use of the object shows that ‘ piiiice/ pioperly 
a noun, is heie used as a veib, and this may be the origin of the idiom, 
which does not belong to the oldest English. See tVbbott, § 326 
374. Agamt^f, m leadmess foi the time when, by the time that. Coin- 
paie ii 2 X2. As against is not now a preposition of time, but of space 
only, this conjunctival idiom has died out. Compare Auth. Vci s Gen. xliii. 
25 ' And they made ready the piesent against Joseph came at noon ’ Foi 
the preposition, compare Fiiar Bacon, 11. 30, ' Spitting the meat 'gainst 
sjppei ’ , and Hamlet, 1. 1. 158 Tenn}son, Queen Mary, p i6f . 

‘ Never peacock against rain 
Screamed as }ou did for watei.’ 

ft curious use of the Latin ‘contia’ in tl-c same sense is found in Ilem- 
ingbuigh, 11 1 19 : 'Prmcepit rev iit contra passagium siuim 111 Flnndnam 
duo millia quaiiciia fiumenti . ad jiuitus mans ducetcnlui ’ 

378 OUT cousin^ JNIargaret, daughter of the eldci Gdbeit dc Clare, Eail 
of Gloucester, and Johanna, daughtei of King Edwaid I, was the niece 
ofEdwaidll; ILolmshed, p 318. Compaie 11. 2 254. ' Cousin’ is heie 
used loosedy, as often, loi the iclations of kings, as in Hamlet, i. 2, 
64, where the King calls his nephew 'my xoiisin Hamlet’ Compaie 
Pmphues, p 370 'Well quoth Fla via to riiilautus . . . while you tariy 
ri I'uglancie my neece shal be yoiu violet. This ladycs cousin was named 
Fiaimcis, a fayre gentlewoman and a wise’ 

Ih, heir, heiress Compare Tempest, li. 1. 235 • 

' 'VtTio’s the next heir of Naples ^ Clanbel ’ 
riie Eail of Gloucester heie spoken of should be the youngei Gilbeil 
de Clare, who was killed at Bannockburn, and left three sisteis his heir- 
esses , but see note on ii. 2 241 The bctiothal took place on Oct. 29, 
1307, befoie the banishment descubed 111 the eaily pait of this scene; 
Holmshecl, p. 318; Stubbs, Const. Hist. li. 320, But hlailowe found it 
related almost as he has heie lepresented it, in Slow, p 32S, iindei 1309 : 

‘ The King sent for Pieice of Gavaslon out of Ii eland . . . the ky ng 
mette him at the Castel of Flint with gieat joy; and gave to him the 
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Eaile of Glouccblei’s sister in maiiiage.’ The Earl of Gloucestei was 
not dead at the time of the maiiiage. The three sisteis were Eleanor, 
who mained (i) Hugh le Despenser, (2) William Lord Zouch of 
Mortimer; Maigaret, who married (i) Pieis Ga^eston, (2) Hugh of 
Atidley, Elizabeth, who married (i) John de Bmgh, (2) Theobald de 
Verdon, (3) Roger d’Amory. 

380 T/iat day, objective case, evpiessing time ‘ On that day spare 
he no co.->t whoever will be challenger ’ 

381 itimnpli, touinoment Compare lines 375, 349. The word is 

used m this sense by Holinshed, p 2S0 " The loid RogCi hlortimei 

kept a gi eat feast at Killmgw'Orth with justs and triumphs of an 
hundred knights and as manxe ladies/ 

395. Marcus Tullius Ciceio Compare 2 Heniy VL iv i 135 

‘ A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Muidercd sweet Tully/ 

405. The pay of a common soldier about this time was tw opence a 
da\. When money was scaice m the reign of Ed'iard II some attempt 
was made to throw the huiden on the counties and townships from 
wdiich the soldiers came. 

407 JSMa’^Athe jNIidas, king of Phrygia, entertained Bacchus, in 
return he had given to him the power of turning ever} thing that he 
touched into gold. The story is in Ovid, Metamoiphoses, xi. 85-145 
Compam Merchant of Venice, iii 2 102. Gaveston, iich and showily 
dresacd, is all-golden like Midas. 

Ih jets u. See note on line 373. Fr. jetter, to strut Compare 
Twelfth Night, li. 5. 28 ‘ Contemplation makes a lare lurkcy-cock 
of him . how he jeis under his advanced plumca ’ Chairman, Alplionsus 
Empeioi of Germany, Act 11 : 

‘My nephew Edward jets it through the Coml.’ 

Gascoigne, Steel Glas, p 63 : 

‘And yet in lowne, Iiq jetted every stieet’ 

40S. otitlajidish, foieign. 

Ih cidlto?is, scoundrels. Hal. coghone, a fool. Compare King Lear, 
11 2 30 ‘Diaw% you ctdlio?ily baiber-monger’; and note in Clar Press 
edition Chapman, All Fooles, ii i 154 

409. liveries, livery. Fr. livrce, livreri Lat. liherare, that wdiich is 
deliveied or served out. Custom, perhaps ostentation, induced the nobles 
to collect a ciowd of followers whom they fed and clothed. Compare 
Rogers, Histoiy of Agiiculture and Prices, 1. 577, with account ofhveries , 
and Paston Letteis, 11 354 (Letter 611), in which Sir John Paston writes: 
‘ Erothci, it is so that the K^g schall come in to Norffolk in haste . . . 
if I come I most do make a liveie of gownes, wLyche I most pyke 
out by youi advyse.’ Speaking of the ‘ Lorde of Norfolk/ he 
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u'lites • ‘ He scliall have CC. m a l}\er}''C blewe and tawny, and blew on 
the leffte syde, and bothe daike colois ’ ^Merchant of Venice, ii 2 142 

^Gne linn a Iwery 
Moie guarded than his fellows/ 

410 Platens Compare Ovid, Ivletamoiplioses, viii. 733 j Spern>e3 
Faery Queeiie, 1 2 10. 

41 1 Baf^per Jack. Dapperis used for ‘ neat/ ‘ tiim,’ ‘fashionable’: 
and Jack as a familiar iianae foi ‘a man/ with a touch of saicasm 
meaning an upstart, not a gentleman, as in the pioveib ‘Every Jack 
must have Ins Gill ’ Confpare Richaid III, 1 3 51 and 72 : 

‘ Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 

But thus his simple truth must be abused 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ’ 

‘ Since eveiy Jack became a gentleman, 

There’s many a gentle peison made a Jack/ 

412. See note on i i. 50. 

416 at snch as we. This should be in strict grammar ‘ laugh at such 
as us! Such instances of iriegular giammai aie not unusual They 
may be accounted for in vaiious w^ays, here, as often, a nme tempts the 
poet; or the phiasc seems an ellipse of ‘such as we me’ ; usually the 
case-form which is incorrect is at a considerable distance fi om the word 
which governs it, and the bieach of rule is thcieby less appaient 
Compaie Sir FI Tayloi, St. Clement’s Eve, in 3 • ‘ St. Mary, Sistei, it 
is not for such as thou and I to stand in dread of these dangers/ 
See note on ii, 2. 136, Abbott, §§ 205-235 , Notes and Queues 5 Sei, 
X 237, 291. Tins desciiption of Gaveston is piobably drawn from the 
couitieis of the poet’s own day It would seem to have been in the 
mind of Thomas Dekker when he was willing The Seven Deadly Sms of 
London, 1606. Foi m Ins description of ‘ Apishnesse ; or the fifl dayes 
Tnumph, Tie pel sonifies^ Apishness’ as Gaveston: ‘Heesa . . . dappei 
fellow , . . as phantastically atlyred as a Court leastei ; wanton m 
discouise ... the Gaveston of the Time! 

ACT II. 

Scene I. 

1. Spenser was Hugh le Despenser the younger. See p. 90, and’ note 
on m. 2. 47. 

2. Glocester. This is meant by the poet for Gilheit dc Claie, who had 
married Johanna, or Join of Acie, daughter ©f Edward I, died in 1295. 
Compare note on 1. 4 378 , ii 3. 236 , iii. 2. 55. 

6. Baldoch Robert Baldock became Keeper of the Privy Seal, and 
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was Chancellor m 1323. Being taken prisoner with the King he w?s 
thrown into prison and died, in the next } ear See p. 90. 

7 Shall, IS bine to, will certainly. See note on 1 1. 1 13, Abbott. § 315. 

ID A frie^id ofmme There are two explanations of this and the like 
phrases It may be taken as a compression of two distinct cases, and as 
equivalent to ^ a friend out of the fiiends of me’ , so ‘ a fiicnd of Antony’s ’ 
as ‘a friend out of Antony’s fiiends * This, however, does not suit all 
instances, as ‘ Look at those eyes of hi:) ’ It is bettei to consider that a 
'.econd expression of the possessive relation I's made by mflexion at the 
end of the phrase, and then the idiom is an®instance of ' duplication ’ 
like ^ double comparatives ’ This best explams the eaily instance, 

" Potiphar, an ofheer of PliaraoJCs, and captain of the Guard,’ Gen xxxvii. 
36. (from version 1 560) ; but ‘ Potiphar an ofScer of Pharaoh^ Gen. xxxix. 
I. See Tancock, Gram, p loi 

20 our lady. Compare note on i. 4. 378. 

25 Compare note on 1 4. 315. 

30-43 This passage belongs to the poet’s owm day, and represents 
Baldock as somewhat of a Puritan in dress and manner. It may be 
illustrated by the chaiacter of * A Young Rawe Pieacher ’ in Earle, 
Miciocosmographie, p 22 ‘ He will not draw his handkercher out of 
his place.’ ^ His fashion and demure Habit gets him in with some Town- 
precisian ... You shall know him by his narrow veluet cape, and 
serge facing, and his ruffe ’ Compare Spenser, Mother Plubbeid’s Tale 
of the Ape and the Fox : 

‘Then to some Noble-man youiselfe applye, 

Theie thou must \valke in sober gravitee, 

Fast much, pray oft, look lowly on the ground, 

And unto everie one doo cuitesie meeke’ 

32. Compare note on 1. 4. 376. 

35. smelling to, modem English omits the preposition. 

36. naphin, handkeichief Compare v. i. 1 17-120; Julius Cxsar, 
hi, 2, 131 • 

‘ And they would go and kiss dead Coesar s wounds. 

And dip their naphns in his sacred blood.’ 

The TrSe Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke 111. 115 ; ‘I dipt this 
napUii in the blond.’ 

38. making low legs, making low bows Compare Richard II, iii. 3- 1 75: 
‘You make a leg, and Bolmgbroke says ay.’ 

In Ben Jonson, The Staple of News, 1. 2. when the spendthrift pays the 
tiadesmen’s bills without examining them, the stage instruction is ‘ they 
mahe leg^ to him ’ Larle Microcosmogiaphie, p. 52, ‘Of the Common 
Singing men in a cathcdial’: ‘Then humanity is a l/iggs to the Resi- 
dencer,’ i. e. their only politeness is a bow to the Canon m Residence. 
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beiden, Table Talk, p 109 (Azbcr) ^ At fust we gave thanks for every 
Motor} as soon as e\ei ’twas obtained, but since we have had many now 
v e can stay a good hile. We are just like 0 child, give him a Plum 
he makes Jm Leg, give him a second Plum, he makes anothei Leg, at 
last vdien his belly is full, he forgets what he ought to do, then Ins 
Nlusl, or somebody else that stands by him, puts him in mind of his 
duty, irhej e ’s your leg ’’ 

40. an't, an it, if it An hcie is a coriuption or a weakened form of 
mid The derivation from the old verb vnnan, to grant, is wiong, a bad 
guess , the imperative of Pnnan does not occui. And and an aie both 
toiind m this sense m writeis from the 13th to the iSthcentuiies Com- 
paie 11, 2 125 St. Luke Xii. 215 (A. V. from Tyndale) : ‘ But and if that 
sen ant ’ where the meaning of ^ and* being not clear, ‘if’ w'as added, 
making a leduphcated phiasc. 

46 formal, pmitanical. From this wms formed ‘precisian, Avhich 

was Lqnualent to ‘piiiitan’ Compare Drayton, Polyolbion, \i 301 . 

'•These men (for all the woild) like our Freemans be, 

AVho for some Cioss or Saint they in the window see 
Will pluck down all the Church ’ 

48 being j they being, an absolute nominative. See Tancock, Gram, 
p. 100 , Abbot, § 417. 

49. cmatedTae, The statutes of monasteries and afteiwards of 
colleges, often picscribed daik, sombre, 01 ‘sad’ cloth foi the diess of 
then members. And daik and sobci dress was much aficcted by Pun- 
tans in the poet’s own time. But compaieRogeis, IIi.Toi) ofAgncuUuie 
and Prices, 1. 577. ‘It does not seem that ecclcsinstics . affected 
soinbic colours. . . Bloxham . . Waideii of hTeiton bctw’cen 1375- 
1387 affected green, white, icd, and scarlet cloth, though he was cei- 
tainly m ordeis, having giaduated as Bachelor of Divmit}/ The poet 
IS heic, however, speaking of his own day and of Puritan habits, 

53. piopterea qnod, because ; 1. e without gumg a reason foi all that 
the} say. 

54. quandaquidein, seeing that. Compare line 2 : he hints that 
Baldock does give his icason. 

^ 55. to form a verb, Wagnei’s note is: ‘to coin a new cxpicf.sion to 
denote and veil his 01 his mastePs conduct’ Compaie ‘to coin a phiasc.’ 

60, Compare note on i i. 16. 

71. coach There is a slight anachronism here, foi coaches had not 
yet been mtioduccd. Compaie 2 Tamburlaine, iv. 4 3 . 

‘ And such a coachman as great Tambuilamc * 

And Hamlet, iv 1^5 ‘ ‘ Come, my coach!’ The coach was intiodiiccd 
into England in the later pail of the i6th century , the Eail of Rutland 
IS said to have had one m 1555. They became fa Jiioiiable in London 
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ami injured the watermen greatly, and they petitioned against them in 
1613 Tayioi, the water poet, wrote, 1623 '^Yho ever saw, but upon 
extiaordinary occasions Sir Philip Sidney 01 Sir Francis Diake lide m a 
coach It is in the memory of many when in the hole kingdom theie 
wab not one It is a doubtful question v.hether the devil brought 
tobacco tiito England in a coach, for both appeared at the same time ’ 
Compaie Diajton, Polyolbion, xvi. 342-350 

' Before the costly coach, and silken stock came m. 

Before that Indian weed so strongly was imbraced ’ 

74. you, formally and politely; thee in the n^xt line, becau .e the telling 
of the jO}ful news places him m the position of a familiar friend. See 
note on 1. i 6. 

76. a commg, A is the weakened form of the pieposxtion on or in, 
used with the gerund, and with the verbal substantne. Compare i 
Kings VI 7, ‘and the house when it was tn building'* i St.John 11 20, 

‘ E'oi ty and six years was this temple in budding'* , St. John xxi. 3, ‘ I go 
a Jidang ’ , Anglo-Saxon Gospels, ‘ ic wylle gan on Jixa'' 6 ,'* See i\ . 3 42 ; 
V 4. 1 13; Tancock, Gram. p. S6; Abbott, § 140. 

79. soi't out, turn out well. Fi sortir. Compare Much Ado about 
Nothing, V, 4. 7 . 

^ I am glad that all things sort so well.’ 
the \crb is transitive m hlerchant of Venice, v. i, 132, ‘But God sort all.’ 

Scene II, 

The scene is laid at Tynmouth, see line 51; but in leality the King 
met Gaveston at Chester, July 1309. The King was m the Noith fiom 
Januaiy to May 1312, 

3. passionate, full of passion, i.e. of sorrow; soi rowful. In tlie ‘pas- 
sionate sliepheid,’ the passion is love; in iv. 6. 55 it is compassion ; m 
the model n use of the word the passion is anger. In the phiase, ‘ Thy 
cross and passion,’ it means ‘ suffering,’ 

11. dtvice, a painting on a shield, line 33 Compare Spenser, Faery 
Quecnc, i. i. 31 : 

‘And that deaie Crosse uppon your shield devized^ 
Longfellow, Excelsioi : 

‘ lie bore mid snow and ice 
A banner with a sUange device'* 

12. agaimt. See note on 1. 4. 374 

Ib triumph. See note on i 4. 381. Compare The True Tiagcdie 
of Ricbaid Duke of York, x\iu. 43 

‘And what now lests but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs and mulhfull comicke shewes.’ 
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i6. Compaie the vci} similar passage in The Tiiic Tiageclie of Richard 
DuIvC of Yorke, xx 6-9 : 

‘ Thus ycelds the Cedar to the axes edge, 

Whose aimes gaiie shelter to the puncelie eagle, 

Undei whose shade the lampmg Lion slept, 

Whose lop blanch ouei peered loues spreading tree ’ 

18. canhr, a woim Compaie Joel 11 25. ‘And I \m 11 lesLoie to 
you the }eais that the locust hath eaten, the cnnl’ef luoi m, the catcipillai, 
and the palmerwoim/ Richaid II, 11 3 165 and 111 4 47* 

*I>} Tushy, Kagot, and then complices 
The cate/pillars of the commonwealth/ 

Ib creeps me np^ foi n e Me is heie a lemnant of a dative case, like 
the ethic dative of Latin giammai. It has gone out of use in latci 
English except with transitive verbs. Compaie Jew of IMalta, n. 2. 351 
‘E\en now as I came home, he slipt me in, 

And I am sure he is with Abigail.* 

Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2 S : 

‘ Villain, I say, knock me here soundly, 

Villain, I say, knock me at this gate’ 

Earle, Miciocosmographie, p. 28 . ^He will goyoz^ foity miles to see a 
saint’s well.’ See Abbott, § 220. 

20. Mque tandem, justly at length ; a hint that Gaveston, the canker, 
will get justice in the end, and be killed. 

23. The poet is usually supposed to have leferied to Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. IX. 19, wheie he speaks of a fish called ‘exococtus,’ of which 
he says it is so called ‘ ab eo quod in siccum somtii causa exeat/ If so 
he did not look at Pliny foi himself, as theie is no notice wdiatcvei of a 
‘flying fish.’ The notice is no doubt leally fiom some moic modern 
book of travels, with a vague icfercnce to the ‘ exocoetus * of Pliny, 
winch has been adopted as the scientific name of the flying fish. 

38. undique, on all sides death. 

34. Uhelling. See note on line 173. 

40. jesses {gresses, edit, 1598, by mistake), short straps lound the legs of 
a hawk, which weie fastened to the leash, or stiap, lound the falconer’s 
hand. See Nares, Glossal y. Compaie Earle, Miciocosmographie p. 38 
(‘Of an upstart countiy knight’): *A Hawke hee esteemes the true 
buithen of nobihtie, and is exceeding ambitious to sceme delighted m 
the sport, and have his fist gloved with his jesses ’ Compare Othello, iii. 
3. 265. 

‘ If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that hci jesses weie my deal heaii-strings, 
rid whistle her off and let hei clown the wind 
To piey at fortune’ 
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riiv oiigm of the woid is Fi. gects, geis, giez; Low Lat. geiti, i e jacii . 

‘ ob hoc jack dicunlur, quod cum cis jaciuntui falcones, et emittuntur ad 
praedam ’ See Mr. Way’s note in the Promploiium Parvulorum. 

42. Britainy, Britain 

46 /zar/)y, an allusion to Virgil, Aeneid ill 211 

48 w}ie7ias, when; so whereas, where. See Abbott, § 135 

51 Tynmouih. Fabyan and Stow do not notice the stay at Tyne- 
mouth Holmshed, p 321 ‘ Such loids . . . came towards Newcasteli, 

whithei the King from Yoik was remooved, and now hearing of their 
approch, he got him to Tmmouth, where the Queen laie, and under- 
standing theie that Newcastell was taken by the loids, he leaving the 
queene behind him, tooke shipping, and sailed from thence with 
his dearlie-beloved familiar the Eaile of Cornewall, unto Scarbouigh, 
where he left him in the Castell, and rode himself to Waiwike.* See 
note on 11. 3. 16. 

53 Danae. Compare iii 3. 83 

55 oiitragemis, beyond all bounds. Fr outrage, outi‘e , Lat. ultra, 
(The word is not compounded of ‘ lage *) 

59 anticipates ; Lat to come before. Compare 

‘ Prevefii us, O Lord, in all our doings.’ 

62. painted, i e. with flowers. A translation of the common classical 
epithet, ' pictum ’ ; as ‘ prata picta,’ the flowery meadows. 

65-6S. Compare 1. i- 154. The salutations are all in scornful tone. 

74 Compare 1 3. 2 The passage is intended to illustrate the scoffs 
which Gaveston is said to have uttered so freely, the particular woiding 
lb moie exactly suitable to express the scorn of a London courtiei for the 
country magnate of the reign of Queen Elizabeth Conipaie Holinshed, 
p, 321 . ‘He called the eaile of Gloucester bastard, the eaile of Lin- 
colne latelie deceased bursten belhe, the earle of Waiwike the blacke 
hound of Aideine, and the earle of Lancaster churle.’ 

Si, 82, This IS the reading of Dyce, 1S5S, and of Wagner. The 
edition of 1598, followed by Dyce, 1S50, and by Cunningham, reads: 

' Pein, Here I here ! King : 

Convey hence Ga%’eston; the} ’ll muider him’ 

The words are not appiopriate to Pembroke, who would not have pio- 
tected Gaveston ; see line 109 The King moreover is not spoken to 
in this abrupt way by his title, but as ^my loid.’ Line 82 suits the King 
better, hence it is urged that the word ‘ king ’ is a name of a speaker 
wFich has come into the text by mistake. In the edition of 1598 how- 
ever Edw not King is the name used of the speaker. 

88 Dear . . . abide, deaily shall }ou both pay for. The proper form of 
this phrase is Ho abuy dear,’ and the foim Ho abide dear,* is a later cor- 
mption. Compare The Tnie Tragedie of Richaid Duke of Yoike, xix, 47 ; 






‘^Tiaitorous Iklontagiie, llioii and th} biolhei 
Shall detelie ahie thib lebeliious act.’ 

Chaucer^ Knighles Tale, 2242 

* Scnde inm his love, that hath it deere aho^'ght ’ 

Gower, ConfcSsio Amantis, 111 p 79 * 

‘And thus Nectanabiis ahonglit 
The soiceue, which, he wrought ’ 

Occlevcj De Regimine Pane 162 

GSo shalt thou honge in helle and hye it dere. 

Spensei, Faen Queene, 11 8 28 

‘His life foi due levenge should deare abie^ 

Mallow e used tins lorm also in his tianslation of Lucan, 1: 

‘\Yith thy blood must thou 
A by thy conquest past’ 

The ^ eib ab 7 'y became obsolete, except in this one phrase, and then the 
vrord abide displaced it heie, and as the penalty 01 payment -was in the 
futiiie, the idea ‘to abide’ 01 await it was not unsuitable. Spensei, 
Faei}^ Queene, 11 i 20: 

‘ Else be ye sure he dearely shall abyde* 

Julius Csesar, 111. i 95 • 

‘Do so ; and let no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers’ ; 

where the woids ‘leave us, Publius,’ which precede, seem to iinpl} that 
‘ abide ’ is used in its liteial sense Mi J P. Collier, Histoiy of the 
Stage, 11 p 356, quotes a good instance of the change from a play called 
Tom Tiler and liis Wife, ad. 1578 : 

* God’s hsh you knave, did you send such a slave 
To levenge yom qiiariel in yoiii apparel 
Thou shalt abye^ as deal lie as I ’ 

In the 3nd ed a.d. 1661, ahye was changed into ahide^ to be intelligible 
at expenbC of the iime 
93 Compare 1 4. 104. 

103 . dealing, treating, negotiating. 

10^ pYQteht, sweai. 

109. defy, Fr deffi.er, Lat. dtffidare, to renounce faith ; then as a feudal 
term, to cast off allegiance, yfdes As * defiance ’ or renouncing allegiance 
led to war, or was an act of wai, to ‘defy,’ came to mean, to challenge, 
to brave. 

J13 This is not histoiical. See note on i 4. 359. The whole story 
of the elder Moi timer being taken prisoner, and the King’s refusal to 
ransom him, is veiy like the story of the captivity of Sir Edmund 
Mortimei in Wales in the leign of Henry IV, who refused to ransom 
him or allow his ransom. Compare I Henry IV, i. 3. 77-92. 
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1 15. potmd. Substantives expressing weight or measure were ofte 1, aiirl 
aie still sometimes, used without a pliiial foim Compare Slow, p 34S 
‘Whosoever coulde bring the heade of Roger Mortimer should e have a 
thousanclc poiinde but p 341 ‘ the value of 40,000 poundes.’ ^Thr}tty 
thousand pound,’ Robert of Gloucester, 1 297; but the Anglo-Saxon 
Chionicle, a d 1002 has a pluial pwida^ ‘ xxm husend punda^ not pvnd. 

1 21. Neiocastle. See note on line 51 

125, See note on 11. i 40. 

1 36 T'T'Tio, whom. Who should be in the objective case, as it is the 
object of have It is easy to account for this'iiregularity of grammar in 
this way . — the * who’ is an inteirogativepionoun, interrogatives usually 
begin a sentence or clause , the subject also usually comes first in a 
sentence or clause, and the object usually follows the verb hence it is 
natural to foiget that the interrogative though giammatically the object 
xet comes hist by a rale of its own In modern English when we speak 
we almost always make this error, but we usually write ‘ whom ’ cor- 
rectly. It is the less noticed because the interrogative pionouns ‘what,’ 

‘ which,’ and the relatives ‘ that,’ * -what,* ‘ which,* and the personal 
pronoun ‘ you,’ as well as all nouns, do not show in their form any dis- 
tinction between the nominative and the objective. While the distinc- 
tion between these two cases was gradually dying out, much irregularity 
w^as to be found, but after a time idioms became settled ; so that while 
‘ you ’ might and may be used foi ^thou,* or * thee,’ or ‘ ye,’ the distinc- 
tion between ‘ I ’ and ‘ me,’ between ‘ we ’ and ‘ us,’ between ‘ he ’ and 
‘him,’ between ‘ they’ and ‘ them,’ is now as strictly maintained in good 
literary English as it was when the language was full of inflexions. See 
notes on i 4. 416, and on 11 4. 30 Abbott, § 274. 

143, the broad seal ; that is, a brief, or letters patent, under the Great 
Seal authorising a person to collect alms for a particular purpose. A 
brief ’svas given by Kmg Richard II m 1 399 to collect money in England 
for the Emperor of Constantinople against the Turks. 

144. throughout^ a word of three syllables, ' thoroughout,’ See note 
on i. I. III. 

153. Compare!, i 50-71, ii. 2. 13; and Richard II, ii i. 19-23. 

156 Compare Richard II, ii i 246, ii, 2. 129. 

158. This allusion belongs rathei to the French war of the reign 
of Henry VI. See note on i. i, 34. Compare The Fust Part of the 
Contention, ix. 28-32 

160. Oneil . . . Irish herns. In consequence of the disturbances in 
England, and of the defeat of the English at Bannockburn, the lush 
rose against the English Pale. Edward Bruce, biother of King Robert, 
was invited over, landed in 1315, was supported by the O’Niells, and, 
with the help and consent of O’Niell of Tyione, was crowned Kmg 
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111 1316 Dublin was attacked Butin 1317 Rogei Morlimei beat off 
the Irish, and m 1318 Edward Bruce iias killed m battle near Dundalk. 
See Bright, English History, 1 204-5 The lush difficulty recurred, and 
O’Niellb often gave trouble, so that allusions are found m many historical 
plays. Compaie Richard II, 11 i 153* 

‘Now for our Irish wnis, 

We must supplant those lougli nig-heaclcd kerns.’ 

The First Part of the Contention between the two famous houses, has 
a curiously parallel passage, ix 133 * 

‘The Wilde On€lc my Lords, is up in Aimes, 

With tioupes of Irish kernes that, uncontioul’d, 

Doth plant themselves within the English pale’ 

The parallelism is the more curious, as liolmshed and Stow do not 
mention the O’Neils In the Play of Stucley (temp Henry VUI) the 
chief Irish leader is O’Neale 

Ib. Jiernes was the usual name for the rough, imdisciplined, light- 
armed Irish soldieis Compaie Macbeth, 1 2. 13, 30 ; Play of Stucley, 
832 : 

‘Tomorrow comes O’Kane with Gallinglasse 
And Teague Mageimies with his lighlfoot 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxii 1577-9 gives an account of Irish txoops at the 
battle of Stoke-upon-Trent . 

‘ the poor trouz’d Irish there 

Whose mantles stood for mail, whose skins for coi slots were, 

And for Iheir weapons had but Iririi skaincs and dails’ 

1 6 1 Englhh pah. This was the disti ict on the caslci n coast of Ireland, 
within which English settlers w’cie supreme and English law was ad- 
ministered. In like manner there was an English pale 1 ound Calais while 
it was in English hands. 

162. The difficulties with Scotland were really later in the reign; 
the battle of Bannockburn -was fought in June 1314 Fiom that time 
till 1318 the north was much exposed to Scottish laids ' Edward tried 
and failed in an attempt to regain Berwdek. Another fiuioiis invasion 
had ravaged the Noith of England, in which no less than eighty-four 
towns and villages were burned.’ Bright, English Hist. i. 206, 

Ib. road, ini oad, 1 aid. Road has ceased to mean ‘ ini oad ’ or ‘ invasion ’ 
in modem England ; but the noithem dialectal form ‘ laid ’ has retained 
the meaning, showing that such invasions weie habitual in the north 
country longer than elsewlioio Compare Corudanub, in. i 5 : 

‘Ready when time shall juompt them, to make road 
Upon 's again ’ 

j Samuel xxvii 10 ‘ Whithei have ye a rone? to-day T Diayton* 

Polyolbion, XXIX 229: 
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‘As wlien the noble Duke of Noifolke '^/zade a ro'd 
To Scotlai'd, and dierein his hostile fire bestovred ’ 

164 /lartow teas The Channel between England and France, ovei 
aiiicli the Englibh fleet was often unable to keep control Compaie 
Heiir} VI, I. I 239 

^Stcin halconbinIgL commards the fia.i-w 
i he Libell of Englislie Polic}?^ a d 1436 ‘ Ileiebegiincth the piologe 

of the processe of the Libell of Enghshe Policye, cxhoit}ng alle England 
to keep the see enviroun, and namely ike naiowe see.'' 
i 6 y a sort, a set, a ciew 

173 Libch, abusive papeis Lat Lhdhis, a little book, hher The 
word was used to mean Mittle book,’ as in The Libell of Englishe 
duliC}e, AD 1436, a poem e\plain:ng the need of "keeping the nai row- 
sea/ The following note, r^uoted fioni Stubbs, Const Hist 11 3S6, 
gi\es an old use of the void, " Edwaid rejoined in a sort of pamphlet 
addiessed to the bishops and called [m legal foim] a libePus 
fainosus ’ [‘Libellus famosus’ was a recognised legal term 3 The lesi 
of the iettei is a tissue of violent abuse The woid pamphlet may be 
used as equivalent to hhelln'- on the authonty of Richard de Bury, who 
was for a short time Ciiancelloi to Edward III. ^‘sed levexa librtts non 
libias maluimiis, codicesqiie plus dileximus quani floienos, zc panjleios 
exiguos plialciatis praetulimus palfr)d,s *’ Philobiblion, c 8d 

174 Ballads and rhymes. Compaie lines 189-194 Many others of 
the same kind aie given in Fabyan. See note on 111 2 12. 

^79 This IS expanded from a slight hint Holinshed p 322 ‘ King 

Edwaid to be revenged herof, with a mightie armie bravelie furnished, 
and goigiouslie apparelled moic sceiiilie foi a triumph than meet to 
incouiitei wnth the cniell enimie in the field entied Scotland ’ 

180 showy, glaring. Compare Richard III, iv 4 89. 

‘ A garish flag 

To be the ami of every^ dangerous shot ^ 

Ascham, Scholemaster, p. 54 . ‘ And, if soin Smithfield Ruffian take up 
. som desperate hat, fond in ficion, or gai risk m colour .... gotten 
it must be ’ And p. 69 ‘ In huge hose, in monsterous hattes in gaumshe 
colei s’ Milton, 11 Penseioso, 138 

‘Hide me fiom day^’s gaush eye’ 

185. ths jig. This song is apparently quoted almost word for woid 
fiom Fabyan’s Cliionicle, p 420, wEeie it is guen as an old song 
‘simgyn, m daunces, in camhs of the may dens and mynstrellys of Scot- 
lande, with dy verse othei whichc I ow’er passe ’ See Introd. p xvi It 
does not occur 111 Plolinshed, who does not borrow Fabyan s English 
veiSGS, but IS fond of inserting Latin veises and quotations as apt illus- 
trations and morahsmgs of liistoiical events. But in his Hutoiie of 

K 
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Scotland, n p 220, Holmslied gives an account of Robeit Baston, a 
Cainielite friar who was taken by Edwaid 11 to celebrate the victory 
which he expected to gain ‘The Caimelite frier brought thithei 
by King Edward to desciibe the victoiic of the Englishmen, was taken 
piisoner amongst othei, and commanded by King Robert to wnitc coii- 
trarilie the \ictoiie of the Scots, accuiding as he had vcise who theic- 
upon gathered his rustic wits togither, and made certeme lude vcises 
beginning thus 

‘ De planctu cudo metium cum caimme niido, 

Risum retruHo cum tah thematc ludo. 

With bairen verse this iime I make, 

Bewailing whitest such theamc I take.’ 

The wordyig is used in a different sense also ; as ‘ a ludicrous composition 
m rhjme, sung, or said, by the clown, and accompanied by dancing and 
playing upon the pipe and taboi ’ In New^s from Purgatory, hy 
Tarleton, occurs, ‘ At last because they knew I was a boon companion, 
they appointed that I, should sit and play jigs all day on my taboi to 
the ghosts without ceasing, which hath bi ought me into such use, that I 
now play far better than w^hen I was alive ’ Collier, History of the 
Stage, ill. p. 381 In Diayton, Polyolbion xx 148, it is a dance 
‘ They lusty Gahards tread, some others Jigs and Branles ’ 

193. Wigmore shall fly. Wigraore castle, my propeity, shall be sold 
Wigmore was in Herefoid, on the Welsh boidei , m Domesday it was 
in the hands of Raoul or Ralph deMorteracr, who is said to have fought 
at Hastings m the Noiman army. The castle had remained in the 
possession of the family. 

199 cockerels, a duplicated diminutive of ‘cock.’ Compaic The 
Tempest, ii, i. 27 

^AnL Which, of he 01 Adrian, foi a good wager, fiist begins to crow^? 
Seb. The old cock, 

AnL The cochereV 

218 so. See note on i. i. 9. 

232. See 1. 4 265-8. 

236 my father's servants. This shows that Marlowe has omitted the 
younger Gilbeit de Clare altogether, who w'as killed at Bannockburn, 

. 1314 ; and has made the Lady Margaret hen of her father, who died in 
1295. See note on i. 4 37S 

238. What is thine arms 9 Is is singular, agreeing with the sense, instead 
of plural to agiee with the foim of the woid arms ; arms is ‘ coat of aims.’ 

239 gentry, three syllables. See note on i. 1 iii. 

240 ‘ I am a gentleman by education, not by descent or family/ 

254 the only heir. She was really co-heiiess with her two sistcis. 
See note on 1. 4. 378. 
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256. Stomach See note on 1. 2. 26. 

261 £3!/, attack Compare iv. 2. 25. In such phrases as to 

* come at’ a peison, to ^have at/ to ‘let drive at/ ‘he went at him/ 
we find a survival of an old use of the pieposition * at ’ with the force of 

* direction.’ Compare Anglo-Saxon, St ilatt x\v. 43, ‘ 06771071 <2t me/ 
‘ ye came to me ’ we still use ‘ shoot at/ ‘ aim at/ ‘ snarl at/ almost in 
the same sense 


Scene III. 

5. of policy, in craft, in deceit Compaie Henry VI, i. i. 78 : 

‘And did my brothei Bedford toil his wits, 

To keep by policy \\hat Henry got^’ 

8. ca'^t, think , compare v 2 57, where it means ‘plots/ The Libell 
of Englishe Policy, 656. ‘I cast to speke of Ireland but a litei/ 1 e. 

‘ I mean,’ * intend/ 

12. Fake of kis word Of expressed first ‘ ^epaiation fiom a place’ 
compare ‘ forth of France/ iv 3 25, which is now expiC'ssed by ‘ off ’ , 
then ‘ deprivation/ as to ‘ 10b of’ a thing. It also expresses ‘ cause’ and 
‘ motive,’ as 111 line i, ‘ o/love/ and line 5, ‘sent o/policy ' , and as here 
‘quality’ See Matzner, English Grammar, 11 p. 252. Compare 
‘Faire of coulour/ Maundevile, p loi ; and note on 111. 2. 19. 

16 secretly arriv'd Gaveston had been m Tynemouth vith the King 
and Barons, 11. 2. 50, and there is nothing to show that much time has* 
elapsed It would seem that the poet has made a little slip Intending 
to represent only one banishment of Gaveston, as in 1. 4, and one leturn, 
as in 11. 2, he brings him to Tynemouth, fl. 2. 50, instead of to Chester, and 
theie the open quarrel between King and Barons takes place, the second 
exile and return being omitted But the authoiities spoke of a secret 
joining of the King in the north, contrary to the King’s express piomise 
and agi cement with the Barons ; and Mailuwe, following the leal his- 
tory at this point, has foigotten that this second and secret leturn has 
been excluded by his plan See note on li. 2. 1, and 51 

21, totter'd, tattered See v 5. 64 ; and compare Jew of hlalta, iv. 5. 6 . 

‘ He sent a shaggy tottered staring slave.’ 

This IS the spelling of the first and second quartos in Richaid III, iii. 352 
‘ That fl om this castle’s tottered battlements/ 
where the folios read tatteFd* 

2 2- It IS apparently intended to assert that the Mortimers were 
Crusaders who got their name from the Dead Sea, Mortuum Mare, 
in Palestine. This is not really the origin of the name Mortemer was 
the name of a town or village at the souice of the Eaulne, in the Pays 
de Caux, m Normandy. A Roger de Mortemer fought in the battle of 
Mortemer, a.d. 1054, was exiled and restored by Duke William. The 
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lime V, as Lati'iisccl nuo ifiefoim " cic ?vIoiliio man,' aiui in laicr tljivb ihat 
*.ainc nntii.illy a famous aa^cstor who had ?)t,ea a cnnadcr 

lntii\Qni'-.hcd by the bhtues of the Dead Sea Cirmmgham has a note 
In nil Latin deedb t^ie Itioilnnerb aic called de morluo imn”’ but 
j e c;i\'e» no dates Hi^^r dc Moitiio IMan, and Loheitus dc Moitiiu 
Man Lie am^ ii!^ those \\ho attended the fust eoiiiicil oi lieiii} III,. 
D 1216, when the Gioai Chaitei was le-issiied See noie on i i 74. 
25 cda.-inti the call to aims Fr ahunii. It alVunnc, Lat ad ilia 
a^-tua, to the aims ’ In 11 5 2 the shortened foim da> is used 
2?> nei*'^‘e In moie strictl}- coirect giammar ‘neither’ slioiud be 
not befoic * Ga\eslon ’ ‘ spare >ou ncithci Ga\eston, noi his li tends ’ 

See V 2 54 

Soe?ie IV 

2 1 fear v.e ‘me’ is ledundant, see note on li 2. iS, \ 0 75 
ompare Abbott, § 29^ 

5 Stmhoiough The Larons, iindei Thomas ILrl of Lancastci and 
the coniedeiates, ncaily eaptuied Gaveston at Newcastle, see note on 
11 2 51, and then Lesiegcd him m Scaiboiough Castle, wheie he was 
obliged to capitulate on !Ma\ 19 

21 scap'd Compaic scape/ line 7,7 , ‘ escap’d/ 11 5 1. The 'void is 
;ioni the Old Fr esc apper escnpjr, Lat ex (appr, to slip out of one’s 
cape, Italian has a u o' d very liLe it fioni Lat ex campii-^, to quit the 
fold The wold bad two tonus escape’ and ‘ icape,’ like 'estate’ and 
‘slaie,’ ‘exchaige’ and 'change,’ 'escheat’ and ‘cheat,’ ‘esquiie’ 
md ‘ squiic, ’ ‘ espial ’ and ‘ sp),#‘ establish ' and ‘ stablish.’ In some of 
these woids the one form, as estate,’ is Fiench the other, ‘ state, ’ is 
l,atni , in some it is piobable that the south dialects ls.ept tlie i'hench 
hape as 'establish,’ while the dialects more affected by Scandmaviaix 
.'lipped the w Old: in some, as ‘csquiie ’ and ‘ escheat,’ legal language 
Upt the French fonn, and popular S3)eech clipped the woids into 
.“■quiie’ and ‘cheat’ 

50 is’’ t him 'Him' should be 'he’ in correct giamniai The 
iiiegulaiity is to be accounted lor thus ‘ It ’ is looked on as the subject 
of the verb, ‘him’ coming aftei the verb and not close to it is taken 
.wiongly) as*ii it wcie not the subject, then the omission of the iclalive 
whom’ allowa ‘him’ to slip into the place of the object of the veib 
‘ seek ’ See n. )te on 11 2 1 36 

39 Forslow, waste , ^ faislawian, to be slow unwilling, to grieve,’ is in 
Losw’oi Ill’s Anglo-Saxon Diclionaiy But the woid seems to have been 
iKtle used , th^u to havt. been lecoined b) Eb/abethan writers, and again 
to hive bv-comc soon oliiokte Veibs Lompounded of for- iGeiiuan ver-) 
are less common now I'laa in the eaiher da}s of the language Compaie 
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* forbannivit cos,’ he banished them, Hemingbui^h, li. ^33 See Tancock, 
Gram. p. S6. Wagnei quotes 3 Henrj'VI, ii 3 36: 

‘ For ‘ low no longer, mal e we hence aniam ’ 

40. See note on 1 4 133 

42. lesser This is a ‘second’ or ‘double comparatb''e ’ formed fro n 
‘less,’ which has itself a compaiathe force, Tancock, Gram p 51 
In \eiy old English less used as a compaiaine is piobaLly a n'odife 1 
foim of an adjective lea'-, meaning ‘empty/ ‘weak/ loo»c Compa.c 
English Chi on. ad 6,^1, 643, ‘tiva /tes x>x geaia’, ‘And sild^en a-; 
itt swine,' Ormulum, iihja ‘Less’ and ‘lesser’ aie used with- 
out difference in the Paston Letters, 1 ^87, and in Elizabethan and in 
modern English. See Notes and Queries, 5 Ser, x. p 294 

45. a Flemish hoy A Dutch woid for a small one-decked vessel 
Compare Ben Jonson, Alchemist, 111 2 

‘And hi ought munition ^^nth. him, six great slops, 

Biggei than Dutch hoys ’ 

A large niimbei of English names of vessels and boats aie of Dutch 
origin, as ‘sloop,’ ‘yacht’, while ‘barque,’ ‘ brigantine,’ * fiigate ’ (It 
/r^ga/a), ‘ pnirace ’ (It came Irom the south of Europe and 

the Mediterranean tiade It is probable that ‘hoy’ is the same word 
as hogges, winch occurs 111 a Latin poem called An Imective against 
France, a d. 134C. 

‘Anglicus ecce rogus Francos facit hogges et koghes ’ 

The ‘ hoy ’ became very common on the Thames 

52 so, ‘So’ IS followed by ‘ that,’ not by ‘*as,’ in modem English, 
to expiess an effect, or consequence, in fntuic time, or subjunctive mood, 
which IS, as heie, contingent and futuie ‘As’ is used at times o? 
past or piesent time. Compare lu 2 22, iv. 3. 15, note on 1. 4. 259, 
v 1 19 ; Abbott, § 109. 

63 not regard This use of the negalwe preceding the veib is nm’‘ 
obsolete, we s.ay ' if he do not regaid/ or if he legaid not,’ but w‘e do 
not ''ay ‘if he not legaid \ The idiom wms, how'e\Lr, common in earlier 
English, and moie especially wdiile ‘ne’ was used for ‘not’ This 1^ 
seen in the old use of negative verbs, ‘ nam/ am not, ‘nave,’ have noi , 
and ‘ mil/ will not which last survu'csm the phiase ‘ willy -niliv/ vvill-he, 
not-vvili-he Mi Tcnrjsoii has jcvived this among many Elizabethan 
idioms in Queen Maiy, iv 3, p 201 

‘Take thcicfoie, all example by this man, 

Foi if our Holy Queen not jar don him, 

Much less shall otheis in like cause es.cape.’ 

Compare St. Clement’s E\ e, 11 2 2 

‘That liberty she giants heiself, good soul. 

She not denies to others ’ 
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Scene V 

1 Gaveston is repiesented as ha\ing escaped into the open coimlr}, 
hut see note on ii 4 5. 

2 ^lurunn See note on 11. 3 25 

5 in spite of It walpado, Lat ill-plcasing; 

tse Fiench form of the exclamation was ? 72 n/'f 7 '< or mmigre The woid 
1^ at times almost eqiinalent to an oath 01 curse, so the late Latin vcib 
vinlg,eare is to cuise 

15 Greelisk <ihmnpet, Jlelcn, wife of hlenelaus, king of Spaita, w^ho 
uas earned off to Tioy by Pans, and tience was cause of the Tiojan 
War, Virgil, Aeiieid, 11 567 The form ‘Greekish’ was used m the 
Oimulum, 4r,04-7 . 

'Iss writenn o Grickisshe hoc, 

Aftcir Giickisshe spmche,’ 

md in Troilus and Cres^ida, 1 3 67, Knit all the Gieehdi ears ’ , by 
‘"hapman m his tianslation of Homer, and has been revived by J\Ir 
Moms m his translation of Virgd’s Aeneids 

Ib. train di&w in hei toils, enticed, entangled Fr trainer^ Lat. 
habere Compaie 111 3 17 

‘They’d best, betimes foisake thee, and then trains' 

Jew of hlalta, v 4 104 

•This tram he laid to have entrapped thy life.’ 

Spenser, Faeiy Queene, 1. 3 24 

‘Put subtill Aichimag, that Una sought 
IK traynes into new troubles to have tost ’ 

<Japgra^e, Chronicle, p 1S3 that the K}ng of Scottis schuld be sum 
hayn kille this Thomas, as he wold do ple'^autis to the Kyng of 
Ynglond.’ 

i(S, bitchier Compare 1 4 288. 

26 for, because since Compaie line 65 

27 Dyce says that after these w'oids, a line m which Warwick said 
'something about Ga\esto,n being beheaded seems to have dropt out 
This IS possible; but* the scene as it now stands, if acted propeily, 
would be plainl) undei stood. Gavcs‘on listens calmly to the torrents 
of abuse m lines 8 -25, he makes no sign when he is told to ‘look for 
death,’ or w'hen he hears by my swoid his hea<l shall off’, but at the 
voids hang him at a hough ’ he stalls and exclaims indignantly, foi 
lianging is not the death f6i a gentleman and a soldier Warwick at 
once admits this, and the woids so much honour,’ aie not obsciiie in 
this context Gaveston, with the easy scoin and light humour of the 
Frenchman, thanks the barons though he sees the diflcicnce is small in 
reality after all 

29, The distinction was of impoitance, a nobleman and a soldier 
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would expect ‘ beheading ’ as honourable, a felon would expect hang- 
ing Henr} VIII had Edwaid Eail of Warwick beheaded, but Perkm 
Warbeck hanged to show that he was a pretender and not of the royal 
blood A soldier in the present clay w ould demand to be shot, not 
hanged Wolfe Tone, the lush rebel of 179S, demanded the soldier’s 
death not the felon’s and killed himself in pnson to avoid being hanged. 
Compaie Capgrave, Chiomcle, p 190, who (speaking of the events after 
Boroughbndgel says: “Thomas was jiiged to drawing, hanging and 
hedyng. But the Kyng, of special grace, dispensid wnth him of the two 
Hist peynes ’ Holinshed, p. 331, 'to be drawne. hanged and headed, 
out bi cause he was the qneenes uncle and sonne to the kings uncle, he 
was pai doned of all save heading ’ 

30 This was Edmund Fitz-Alan, eighth Earl of Arundel. He acted 
with the baions m the early part of the reign, w^as one of the Lords 
Oidameis m 1310 of the opposition side, but afterw'aids sided with 
the King. He w^'as put to death by Mortimer m 1326, See p. S9 

33 This IS the icadmg of the edition of 1598. 

‘ His Majes / ty heaiing / that you / had tak / en Gaves / ton ’ 

34 but. See note on 1 i. 164. 

35 why, wheiefore, because Why is the instrumental case of the 
intenogative who, ,and is here used wulh a pieposition. Compare 
Ormulmii 2421, ‘Nu w-ile I shtewenn yxm f on wht' Spenser, Faery 
Queene, ii i. 14. ‘ Eor/Ay appease youi giief’ Tancock, Gram, pp 44, 

91 ^ ^ , 

39. RenowmM, renowned Fr. Lat nomen \ the oldei 

foim remivmed has given way to renowned , Elizabethan wiiteis used 
eithei fomi at pleasure 

44 The reading of the text is that of the ed. 1598, to which Dyce 
objects that 'metre is conupt and sense bad.’ He reads 'Villno?^^ 
these t^hori delays beget my hopes ’ Cunningham on this says, he ' fails 
to see that the obscurity of the oiiginal is in any degiee removed. As 
joi metie will is an accented monos}llabic foot beginning a line, as ' Earl,’ 
i I. 156 Compaie Abbott 4S0-6 As for sense, Gateston scarce!} 
lestiains his scoin foi Waiwdck and puts the question to him sarcasti 
cally , tJien turns sciiousl} to the other loids and assures the^ that he 
has no ‘hopes’ of life, yet still, ceitam as death is, this small favour 
might be gi anted. 

50 gets, shall get The present is used instead of the future, as 
bringing the thing moie vividly to the eyes, and making it an absolute 
certainty. 

56. talJi Compare Holinshed, p. 321 : ‘lequmngno othci condition 
but that he might come to the King’s piesence to talke with him.’ 

58. realm. Cunningham reads le-alm here, a disyllable, wi ongly , it 
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wa mopo-3llaMc i*sin m 2 3, 15. reads la^e as a di-,v!lafu-. 

‘eaha as a iaoiics\l]ahle, nliu'h 's i)uUcr Stc uii 11 ill 
Ib I emih, neglects, omHs \\ c yse ‘ 1 niM'-s ’ ni this sense 
Hij needs, o\li cm jLics Compaie jidiiis Crosai, a 1.19 

' ^Yh> clu )ou cros^ me m this exigm^^' 

60 I'he old e'diLioiis. lead sei,,.e, nhich r))eelvt‘|’/t ip die te^t n* 

Ills earher edition , Imt die conjt ctuie of Ciiniiinghamj adoptid bj 
Wagner, lb an almost certain con ection The I’aioi'b might feat that 
the King aa'oiiM heize Gaieston, Ijiit the \i po-^sess’ in Ime 6f doe^ 
not biiil, foi if Aiiindel (.ariied Gaiesten to the King’s piesence, and 
the King ‘ seized ’ him he \a oidd posbcss him , having violated hi^ 
piomise by 'seizing’ there \Aoiild he no fiuthci Molaiion needful t< 

• possess’ him Bdi ^ee is euactl) suitable to hne^ 35, 75, 91 ui i 
111 2 7 The Baioas ueie aft aid that if the King should ‘sec’ him h( 
vonid ihen violrde hi^ pionn*c that he should ‘be safe letiiincd,’ n 
2 1 12 and would keep hiin 
69 g7'oom Sec note on i 97. 

82. had I ^ist, had I known (what wcukl happen), a coirmion [Toa'-e 
of disappointment 01 lepentance. Compare Ta}lor’s Penniless Pilgi-i"-' 
age, p 1 . 

‘ List, loidlmgs, list (if yon hare lust to list) 

I Aviitc not heic a tale of had I wist; 

But }ou shall hear of trawls and lelations’’ 

Spenser, Mothci Hnbberd’s Talc of the Ape and I' ox. 

‘Most misciable man wIkuii wicked laic 
Hath in ought to Court, to sue ioi ha l-ywist, 
lhat few have found, and manie one bath mist,’ 

92 Wai wick’s aside gives the spectatois of the play a hint oi wha: 
coming. 

98. wenches Wcncle, a child, a girl, is found in Anglo Saxon, anb 
we/iclel IS a latci form fiom which zoench arose, as if impckell weie a 
diminutive Com}>are Oimiihnn 3354 

‘Fon }xiw isb boienii nu to dayy 
Haelonde off yiire sinness, 

H An wenclicll thatt is Jesu Crist ’ 

This woid IS heie used playfully, as pietly giils ; it is one of the wouK 
w'hich have gone down m the wmrld, like villain,’ ‘ knave,’ * groom ’ see 
note on 1 4. 28 ; so that it would not now^ be polite to apply it to a lady 
It occurs hi Matt ix 24 (Whclif). ‘The wenche is not dead, but slepith 
Compaie Holinshed, p. 321 . ‘whilest he for one night ivent to visit his 
wife, lieng not fane from thence.’ 

loi. an ada 7 ia?it, a magnet, a loadstone, from Lat adamantem, Greek 
dSa/iay. Tw^o foitns aiose, adamant (Fi. adamant and aimani) and 
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fha 7 \onJ (h'r. cHa/,W 7 iO \Ye dibtixiguibh the woids, but at onz tiui: 7 ":’* 
v\eie iibed without chsdnctioa For adamarit meamrig ‘loa^hto^e,’ a 
\eiy haicl biit>tancc,’ ‘ aprcaous stone, bee vSii John Maundevile, p 163 
*■ In that He ben Schippe^ with oiitCii Na}los of Iren or Bonds, for the 
Bodies of the Ademcuhie ; fo. thei ben alle fullc there aboute in that 
Sec, that U is mencjle to -^pchcn of Ai-rl if d Sehipp passed be tho 
Mai dies, that hachle oiithei lien Bonclcs or lien Nailes, anon he 
btholde bei pcrisscht For the xAdemand of his k}ncle, drawcthe 
Iren to liio' . and so wolde it cba'ue to him the Schipp because of the 
Iren, that ht scholde ne^c^ departen fio it, ne never go ther-s ’ Com- 
pnie “the mighty magne'^ stone’ that diawes ail passengeis ’ in Spenst’ 
haery Qiicene, 11 le. j , I-Iistnomasti\, ii i 47 

‘ Yoiii bookes are xkdamants, and you the lion 
. That cleaves to them till 3011 corifounde yoin^elfe ’ 

Adafnmd ib a veiy haid substance m Chaucer, Kmghtes Tale, T132 
‘'The dores were alle of ademanrJz eteme’ 
and in Milton, Par Lost, i. 4S . 

‘ 111 adnn^antinc chains s^lid penal hie ’ 

\ curious passage in Knphiies, p 341, lun^ thus Foi as it ib iinposs’lle 
for the best Admuent to clraiie yion iinlo it if the Diamond be neere ltd 
In Spenser’s Faeiy Queene, 1 7 33, Pimce Arthui’s shield was, 

‘All of cltamDnd peifect, . . . 

, Hewen out of adamant rocke ’ 

107 Cohhnm The notice of Cobham ib not fiom PloliPbliccl oi 
Fab) an Mai low c has not kept exactly to history in the later part of 
this scene Gaveston, at Scaihoioiigh, had suiiendcied, Max 19. to 
Pembroke and undei a safe conduct fioin him xias being taken to his 
castle at Wallingford there to await the meeting of Pailianient in August 
On htb way, at Dcdclington, he xias earned oh b} the Fail of 'Wanvick 
to the castle of Waiwick, and xvas beheaded at Blackloxv hill, ‘locum 
qiu clicitur quasi piophetice Gavessich,’ June 19; Stubbs, Const Flist. 
11. 332. Compaie Capgrave, Chron p. 17S , ‘ thci wold a loggid him in 
a town fast by Wanno thei clepe Dodington, but the erl of Warxxik cam 
with strength, and led him to his Castel And xxhan thci “'^tre m grete 
doutev.hat thei schuld do with him, whethei thei vj-i*" him to 
the Kyng or not, a grete xvittid man sa3d thus — “ Many day have ye 
liimtid, and failed of 301110 game, nexx haxc xe caute 3 our piai. If he 
scape 3*01110 handfs x^e goto him no** lilely.” Sone was he led oute ard 
hib hed '.met of’ FolinFi^d tci'a dm bamc stoiy in less diamatic style. 
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ACT III 
Scene I. 

The e\ept'5 folUw closely on those of the last scene of Act 11., and the 
>ccne 1-: laid not far fioni Deddmgton 01 Warwick See last note 

I fiir’nd The Tail of Pembroke, who however was not one of the 
most vigor ons ol the Barons and was not an enemy to the King Com- 
pare line 10 He became a suppoitei of the King See p 89. 

3. bands, bonds 

4. /£/ lod end , so a fidl stop is called a period 

5 cs?ii‘‘e Theie ib ^ome slight obscurity here, in calling the same 
da} 'the period’ or end ‘of life/ and the ‘ centre of all bliss’ Cun- 
ninghran and V^’agner ha\e a note of mteiiogation at ‘ life,’ and a note 
of e^clamatlOIl at ‘bliss’ Wagner’s note show''s that he has entiiely 
missed the point of the passage lie says ‘ Centre ” is eithci used in 
'he Gieek sen^e of h,k'rpov “ a puck,” meaning that which clestioys his 
iiap]npess, or else— and this p much moie piobablo — w'C should emend 
*fie €?i(V The proposal of such an emendation is a poor w'ay out of 
a difficulty, and the ‘ Greek sen|e’ is no better The meaning is, ‘ IMust 
his day, which wms to be, wKich seemed to be, the point on which .ill 
nliss ct.ntred since on it I wms to see the King must this day be the 
end of my life’ What a melancholy contrast The veiy thought of 
'Te ‘Miss’ bids him urge Pembioke’s men to speed to the King. In 
ui alrno.^i paialkl pa-^sage, iv 6 61, ad misfortune ‘ centres’ on the da} 
A Inch is ‘ the last ot all ni} bliss,’ of being king. 

13 watched It See note on i 4 373. 

17 hooded not was of no advantage See note on i. 4, 63. 

18 go certify, mfoim, as I.atin cei harem faceic. Sec note on 1. i. 5 ; 
nut the eUipse may be filled by inseiting * and.’ 

Scene TL 

8 P.eicc, The oldci spelling wsas Pieis, in TIolmshcd Pccis, a form of 
LpJ PcUub, Petei. Llv.aid m one of his letleis called him Pciot, 
peihaps an affectionate diminutue. Slow calls him Pieice, Jdeisc, and 
Peteu 

i? L.ngihanl^ Tab} an, Chion p 39S, says that at Berwick ‘the 
ScotiCi . hete the Engl}sshemen backe, and bient some of the 
hriglyi,Jia diyppes , with the whiche enteip 3 }Se they were so cnllam}!! 
with pi) do that, mder}syonof the Kynge, they made this raokkyschc 
“"yme folow5ng 

AVhat wen5s Kynge Edwaide, >?ith his longe shankys. 

To have woime Benvyk, all oiu unthankys, 
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Gaas pykes hym, 

And whan he hath it 
Gaas dykes hjan/ 

IS. Compaie note on 1 i iiiandm 3 40 

16 maguafiimiy, high-souled courage. The word is used rather of 
the haught)^ coinage of a man supeiiorto all contiol than m the modern 
sense oi one who exeicises a lofty spirit of foigiveness. It has the 
classical force heie, as when Virgil uses it of biave heroes and of 
high-spinted horses, ^n vi 649, 111 704. Compaie 3 Henry VI, 
V. 4 41 

‘ Methmks a woman of this valiant spint 
Should, if a coward heard hei speak these woids. 

Infuse his breast with magnajiimity 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms.’ 

19 Be, to be. See note on i i ^ ,he cannot now follow ^suffer/ hut 
It may follow the synonymous w’ord ‘let.’ 

Ih. coMiterhvffy, beaten, insulted A substantive ‘ buff,’ of which the 
dimmutwe ‘ buffet ’ is still used, is the loot of this \eib 

Ih Of expresses the agent instead of the modern ‘by.’ Compare i i. 
144, ‘honoured ot Hercules’ , Jew of Malta, Prol ‘Admired I am of 
those’ , St Matthew 11. 16, ‘ mocked of the wise men ’ , St. Luke xviu 
25, • 1 ejected of this generation.’ See note on 11 3. 12. 

21 See note on 11 4 £52, 1. 4. 261 

27 stsel If Wagner explains, ‘ steel means to point 01 edge,’ e\identl}- 
takmg It a& the sword, line 23 But tt is better taken as the almost 
ledundant ‘it’ (compare note on 1 4. 373), and the phrase explained 
‘ we’ll try our steel ’ on then crests. 

Ib. foil, cut ofi. Compare 2 Samuel xiv. 26 . • And wLen he polled hh 
head, foi it was at eveiy year’s end that he polled it, because the hair 
W'as heavy upon him therefoie he foiled it.’ So a ‘pollard ’ is a tree with 
its head close cut 

2S haiight, lofty. Ei. hauf, high Compare Richard II, iv. l 254. 

‘ Thou haight insulting man.’ 

Holmshed, p 325, of Spensei , ‘ he bare himselfe so hautie and pioud ’ 

31 Compaie Stubbs, Const Hist. 11. 331, note. Under the Oidmances 
of the Ordainers, 1311, Edwmicl ‘complained that he xvas treated like 
an idiot, "‘sicut piovidetiii fatuo, totius domus suae ordinatio ex alieno 
dependeiet arbitno.” ’ 

34 old man. He was born m 1262, so that if the poet is treating tins, 
as just before the battle of Boioiighbndge, 1322, he w’as 60 years old; 
he w^as 64 at the time of his deatli, not, as some of the historians ha\ e 
represented, 90 yeais of age If this be taken as the >ear of Gaveston b 
v'calh 1312, he was oiil) 50 yeais old. 



.n ‘Pn'T' ..KPa ’ ‘fioni Vvhc^ce ' u f, 15, 2L '"'hc'''* 
I'l'voni'i .T L insL^'iLO^ o* (V,tii)le ’ Tj*c tcnpiiiation -es ^Oi ‘ u€i -i 
e^ prv. ■.'^c ^ '■cpauHion ii 'P p/ but a . iiiil(_\u)n^ li)st t’lcM fivcc 

•piLj-c c iis'.r c' ■iics^^iii!^ the b'lmc ih rpQam , set 'Tiiitock, 

(baip j’p 42 S2 I'Iailn\o l*e ''•InLtsptaxC', usl-s tUciKe’ itc'’ 
' ‘Micncu ’ 'th or v pjOjiosiUoro, at ]>lea--uie 

37 f piope’l; kaitcuK Li:3^-d b;, lont sobbe s but li(at H'-t ' 

fo! foot->oblic s LheiPstiNC^, ji’su as A\e speak of tin. 1 Il'ich’ Th^_ 
livab^t'pls av'cic Ipoivcu to pi(j\u’>l .nst, like the ‘ Ijiop n Ik .s ’ CoiPpan' 
Kipg Lea*, i\ 6 8p (noLC in Clai Ikes-. Ld ) niul Cb tent’s bnai 
Lxicon :j 53 ‘Up, I\Iilts to }our task, tr? e }oui htoioh-hll nj ^^rau 
hand bOK b sonic of }oui ma-^tv,!’-. hoi^^^ol finis abxoad ’ 

Le’\ sttTcl place, m return loi , Fi xki", Lai lo^uii 

46. Tiic eklc: Spcr-eris in t^n, scene lejticsCiiLtd as a slxan-^er to the 
I'bnn secTi'tiod p x' , m icaht} he nasv.ell knoun to him toi ht nas 
ore of the iirpo’tant baions This lliigh le IVspens.r, trab son of i lugn 
le Dcspuisc" the great jUsticiar 1126a), n no was on the Batons’ side in 
the 1 tigni of Htni) III, took chaige of the King aftei the battle ®f Lewcs 
and Mas killed ^Mth Alortfort at Evesham 1265 He Mas step-son 01 
Kogci BigodMho had compelled EUM’ard 1 to confirm the chai lets lit 
had btcii employed byEdMUrd T, and had siippoited EdMUid II and 
Gayest on in 130S lie M^as god-fathci to the King’s eldest son Com- 
'paie Slublis, Const Hist 11 336 The baioiis hated him as a dcseitti 
of Ihci’ cai -V. The name /e -Ofs/efne/*, is bom Lit. ib''f'e)"-a or hoiise- 
stevaKl Coiv part bn John Maundci lie, p 12;, ‘'This C\tec loiiude.' 
Iltlunnis Damasci's, that Mas Vomnn and Dc'^peu'-^er ol ,‘\biah.ini ’ 

48 0} pH\ pi oves 

49 E(> I of \ViIf\lire Thts is said to the )oimgei Siionsei Mai low o 
has pci Imps intentioiialiy copiecllhe creation by Kichaul if ofSu \\ illiain 
Sempe to be K.11I of AViUshue liolhishcd, p 1 102 The elder Spe-nsei 
V, as created Kail ot Winchestei m the piiliament that sal at Vo»k in 
J ' 123 , after the bittlc of Boioughbndge ]Johnshc(.l, p 3^, hnb}au, 
p 426 C ompaic ill 3. 60 ft lb possible that, since in MailoMc’s time 
tia now, the eldest son of the Maojuess ol inchcstei bore the bile ol 
Earl of Wiltdine, he antedated the cuimc\ion between the titles pirn- 
posely. 

52 the more, ‘the’ is the insluimental case. Sec Tancock (barn 
p. ..^4, and note on 11 5 35 

5 3 Lord Liriti^e doth sell h s la?id Com] lare H ol insh ed, p 3 2 5 (sub a nn o 
1321) : ‘About this sea'^on, the IxOid William cle Biiice |Biaiose] that 
in the maiches ot Wales enioied diverse fame possessions to him 
descended fr,om his ancestois ofteied to sell a coiteme portion of his 
lands, called Gowers land unto diverse noble men that had their 
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Ian. to adjoining to the same, as to the earie of Hertfoid and to the two 
loids timers, the uncle and iicphue, albeit the lo»d Moubraie that 
had maned the onehe daughter and heire of the Loid Biuce thought 
\eielie m the end to have had it . . But at length (as unhap would) 
Hugh Spensci the yoongei lord chamberleme, coveting that land . . 
found snch means Ihiough the Kings furthmance an* I helpe, that he 
went awaie with the pui chase to the great di'>pkasuic of the otliei lords 
that had becne in hand to biiie it ’ hlaiinwe boirows the fact, and aho 
the ej^prctosions ‘ Lord Biuse’ and ‘to be m hand’ Stow, p £41, tells 
the totory shoilly of *Sir William Brius,’ see Introd p x\ii; biitFabyan 
does not mention this leason foi the rising of the baions. This ^uariel 
was embitleicd by another. Hughle Desperisei the joungei, Hugh of 
Auclley, and Rogei d’Amory, who had maiued the three sisters, and eo- 
heii esses of the Lari of Gioacesler, weie quanellingo\ei the lands of the 
inheritance. Hugh of Audiey and Roger d’Amoiy were of the baions’ 
pail) See Stubbs Const. Hitot 11 340-350. Wagner says to he m hand 
^eenis to mean ‘ can be deceived or cheated/ and compaies “to beai m 
hand,’ quite wiongly, as the extract from Holmtoiied shows. It means 
‘ aie negotiating ’ 

57 a piesent, bounty, fiom Fr largesse ^ late Lai largtliaj 

Lat largior, 

64 Normandy 'fhe quanel wms not really about Noimandy but 
I’onthieu and Guienne , Philip V died m 1322, and was succeeded by 
Chailes IV, by wdiom Edward was at last summoned to Amiens for 
July i, 1324, and it w'as likely that his lands would be declared to 
be foi felted 

66 Task. The King treats the mattei lightly , one of the accusations 
against him was that he had not upheld the honoui of the countiy 
against France and Scotland. 

Ib. Stb. Wagnei says ‘ an endearing abbreviation of Isabel ’ 

7T Isabella was sent to France in 1325 to tiy to influence her 
biothei. Ponthieu wms transfen ed to young Edw^ard, Sept 2, 1^25, 
Guienne, Sept 10, 1325, and he sailed to join his mothei m Fiance 
Sept. 1 2, and fell at once under her influence. 

75 soyoujig as I. '‘Pimce’ is m the objective case, so I’ should be 
me, but the giammalical construction is not veiy cleaily marked, since 
the pronoun is so fai away horn the veib ‘fits’ , the uiegulanty therc- 
foie is not obtrusive See note on ii. 2. 136. 

79. towardfiess, fitness ; the w^ord expiesses the quality opposite to 
‘fiowaidness ’ The idea of the Queen’s icmaik is the same as that of 
the expressions ‘ loo good ior tins world/ ‘ too cle^ ei to live.’ 

87 once, once foi all. 

93. Sec note on 1. 1. 3. 
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103 reaeant^. tiaitois, Fr jecreant^ Lat. recredenteni, one who has 
given lip his faith, an apostate, also one who has bioken faith with 
his lord 01 king a traitor , b} another slight change, a coward 
Conipaie Richaid II, i i. 144 * 

reel emit and most degeneiate tiaitoi ’ 
how fortimeh. See note on i 4 272 

1 16 being deliver'* d, he being delivered, an absolute nominative 
Compare note on 11. i 48 ; and line 170 

1 2D. Gaveston was beheaded m the piesence of the Eail of Lancastei 
on Blacklow Hill on June 19, See note on n. 5 29 

127 He speaks of the barons as if the> weie foxes They were not 
in then castles, but encamped m the open to meet the King Compaie 
King Lear, v 3 22 . 

‘ He that paits us shall bring a biand fiom heaven. 

And fire us hence like foxes ' 

128 This form of oath is classical and Virgilian rathei than Chiistian 
and suitable to an English King Compare 'to the gods,’ v i 22. 
and ‘hear me, immortal Jove,’ v i. 142. So Tambiulame often appeals 
to ‘ Jove ’ Compare the woids placed m the mouth of the actor Kempe 
m ' The Return fiom Parnassus ’ (acted 1602) act 4, sc 5 • ' Few=^ of the * 
umveisity pen plaies well, they smell too much of that writer Ovid, and 
that writer Metamorphosis, and talke too much of Proseipina and 
Juppiter.’ 

145 merely, of my puie love, and for no other reason 

146 The 3munger le Despensei mariied Eleanor eldest of the thice 
co-heiresses of the Earl of Gloucestei See note on line 53 The 
earldom was thus revived in fav oui of the husband of the eldest ; but 
Hugh of Audiey was made Eail of Gloucester m 1336. See note on 1. 4. 

378- 

149. The relative ‘who’ 01 ‘that’ is omitted, as is veiy usual in 
Elizabethan wnteis; compaie iv. 2. 55 It is not usual in modern 
English to omit the relative when it is the subject of a clause, but only 
when it would be m the objecuve case. 

152. I wib, properly this is iwis, ywis, a latei foim of the adjective 
gewib, ‘sure,’ fiom the veib zvitan, to know. It became an adveib 
‘suiely ’ Aftei a time the form was misunderstood, w'hen the piefix ge- 
ory- or i- was disappearing fiom oidmary use, and the personal pionoun 
zc or ich weakened into i. Then the z- was sepaiated. and written as a 
capital, and taken as the 1st peisonal pionoun subject of a veib in the 
present tense, ‘ I know,’ ‘ I am sute* : as ' I trow’ is used in iv 2 , 44, 
See Earle, Philology of the English Tongue, p. 248. Compare 
Merchant of Venice, li 9 68. 

158. plainer ) complainei, one who makes plaint or complaint, The 
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veib ‘ plain ’ has, like many simple veibs of Latin origin, as ‘ sue,’ ‘ mit' 
“ prehend,’ almost entirely passed fiom use, and given place to com- 
pounded foims fiom the same root Compare ‘to plain,’ v i. 23 so 

E-ichaid II, i 3 175 

‘ After our sentence plmnmg comes too late 
163 Compaie Richaid II, 111 4 29-66 
163. deadb, kills This old veib is obsolete 
166 enclose, encncle. Compare 3 Hem y VI, 111 3 189: 

^Did I impale him with the regal crovsn’’ 


Beene TIL 

Mailowe has condensed the story of the ribing of the Barons, see 
Introd p xiii He has passed o\ei the tioubles of 1320-21 ; the success 
of the Barons, and the exile of the De^penseis, the King’s recoveiy 
of power, and the lestoration of the favourites In representing the 
outbieak of 1321-22, he condenses all into one rising and one battle 
which IS evidently Boioughbndge in Yorkbhire, fought on March 16, 
1322. The leal history is as follows the King in October 1321 
lecovered influence, and determined to attack the Baions of the Wehh 
Maich who had joined in the attack on the Despensers and had been 
pardoned Aug 20. He was successful duiing the winter, for the 
Mortimers yielded near Bridgnorth at the end of January 1322 ; m 
Febiuary he lecalled the Despensers. Lancaster and his confederates 
maiched southward, but came no further than Burlon-on-Tient, and 
then retreated The King took Kenilworth and Tuthuxy Castles Sir 
Andiew Harclay gained foi him the battle of Boroughbridge, March 16, 
in which the Earl of Hereford was killed, and Lancaster was taken. 
The pnsoners were brought to the King at Pomfret, but he had noi 
been in the battle as here represented. 

9. retire, retreat. Compare King John, ii. 1 253 : 

‘And with a blessed and unvexed letire’ 

The command retire becomes a substantive, as a technical term, eg. 
* sound the retire* then ‘ this retire* is spoken of the word is also used 
in a general, and not merely militaij sense , Milton, Paradise Lost, xi 267 : 

* Ere 

Discovered soon the place of her retire/ 

14. shall. The subject ^ he * is understood from the former line 
1 7. They had best The origin of the idiom is this ; the impei sonal 
phrase Hhem were bettei,’ ‘them were best,’ meaning Ht were, 01 
would be, better for them’ was changed into a personal phrase, as 
the oblique case ‘ them ’ seemed ungrammatical (see note on i. 4 357)» 
and was written Hhey were better’; the two most common auxiliaries 
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r \ ^ 0 I'-c 1 1 lU (a-5 ‘I am come,’ or, ‘ I Iia^e come,' 

* s ^ ^ L .111 - ‘ LiV' 1 T ’ u me’j and ‘ the} had beliei ’ giaduali} 

') 'L the v.lu^' 

It .1 "wC I'oU Oil 11 ."i JL? 

20 ' Vn i)i 'he vva- vi i the Xicgs side at this time, see page S9 

ClcOig, '•a-:, the I'ai mi saint of Knglaiid iiom the time o< 
M'aa. ' ill -V ell lou-i -Lug, i)i a dieani mlated b) ncminglniigh, 11 
bi b an. o - ',- 7 ), "=i-cnl ^ iS an aimy -which ^ \iigo (juaedam palcei- 
7 ■" ^c\l’ala^- cl. in mambiis feieii^. piaeibat’ Th.s notice 

. .1 V ■'i-ci \ at Loo^Lg'Mv dige is not fiom lloliiished, but belongs 
'..Ml to the ]'o_> -> ov‘a tii.-'c Thus Spcnsei, Faciv Qiieene Bli I. 
. iVv.'i d’e Itc(' bio-s -v-'ighi St Gcoige, the pattern Englishman 
Tj . ' AIC'. •nv.i.aviO'' p has adopted tins battle-ciy. 

]':.gh' i'*'s Fed C’css upon both sides doth flye, 

oa'm Ceo’ ^v. * uic K’ .g built George* the Barons ciy ’ 

/Aw e p ite to I)ia}l'i i ^ jlbion iv' m which his line 

• .•s.nd I ma’dy to St Geuii^e then Coiintiy’s Pation pray’ 

. .‘..i-tio el ni.Liec.'. th’t fbi, St Kdnaid, ha, St Geoigc/ was the 
E.igUsn i.iv. ealivii at Lahia n the reign of Edwaid III that the same 
Ai g v^oa'ceiiied to M Geo'ge the hiiightly Older of the Gaitei’, 
tLau Uii'!...! lie'll VUI it w s 0. actcd that the lush -would lca\e then 
ij.n cud B2 L^, 'Zmo, nouE of unlaw fill patronage, and name iliem- 

vvv a- -in el Si dt.//gei aod ihv Kvig of EaglaadI Sir A. Helps, with 
’n -ii le ana moai-in in hi-. lda\. ileniy 11, iv 4, makes 
‘ /ciLs of Rouen shout 

Hull ah hurah Haiiy 0111 King, 

St Cuoige foi nieiiy England.’ 

,0 '/Jui/5o See luilc Oil 1 J ili. 

45 /, in caie loi ha\ing egaid to. 

= 2 w,i Lh\l thi:s diould be waUlmht in stiict giammai, but it is 
i'.tiaciv,<l to the pei 031 of llie iieaicst sub.'.tanti\e, Waiwick, which 
n jiiiig to he a nonniatnc, becomes wiongly the subject. See note 

’ 4 mj;. 

Guy Eail of Waiwick died in 1315, Marlowe has eithei not 
noticed dll'. 01 has heie a-, in scveial places, made strict accuracy in 
ht-id ^ub'.enient to diaiaanc el'ect, -which is heic of couise heightened 
in poetical justieo u hich (-)^el takes Waiwick ITis son Thomas, 
Lail 01 \Vi’ wick, was rot in thib Datlle, noi wms Ins head taken off after 
u t.e was not one of tlic lebeR Ele was however impiisoned, fined, 
and >et at hbi^it} souie time -ifiewauls, as Ti secict favourei of the 
haTGiis cause . m time of the Lite tioublesd Holiashed, p 332 

= 7 tci.ipcraL pLinidimeni in this life.'} oil cannot touch the life to 
: .me Coinpaie Macbeth, 1 7 1 12. 
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60 Wmckesier, The elder Spensei, who was Earl of Winchester, 
conipaie 111. 2 49 He was present see Holmshed, p 331. 

67. The }ounger Mortimer, %\ho had }ielded befoie, see note on 
line T, was in the Towei . his uncle, the elder Mortimer, who has. 
chopped out of the play since 11 2 116, had yielded with him, and waa 
in the Tower with him, ancl died theie. 

69 Lancaster was tried before a body of peeis in Pomfiet Castle, 
and beheaded on March 22, as a rebel and a peison convicted of 
dealing with the King’s enemies, the Scots. 

7 1 Compare the lines of Lovelace 

Stone w'alis do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bais a cage , 

Minds innocent and qu.et take 
That for an hermitage’ 

80. See note on iv 3. 15. 

83. Danae See note on 11. 2 54. 

86 regmmit See note on 1. i. 165 , v 1. 26. 

88 leveltd, aimed. Compare v 3. 12, 39, Richard III, i-v 4. 202 
‘ And therefore level not to hit their hves ’ 

Di. Faustus, 1. 4 , 

^Yet level at the end of every ait. 

Euphues, p. 80 : 

'In deede Lucilla you level shrewdly at my thought’ 

91. clap, strike so secretly. 


ACT IV. 

Scene L 

I. Maiiowe has invented this conduct of Kent, who is here made 
to join Mortimer m England and go wi^ith him to France. Fabyan? 
p 428, says, ‘Syr Edmunde of Woodstoke the Kynges bi other’ was 
then ‘at Burdeaux as the kynges deputyed Edmund of Kent was 
ambassadoi to France with the Bishop of Durham ‘ for to excuse the 
Kyng,* ‘ but thei sped not.’ As they failed, the Queen w'as sent, in 1325, 
after, not before, Kent See note on iv. 4 i. 

7. looseness f unrestrained conduct. Compare Drajton, Poholbion, 
xvii. 193 : 

‘This Edwaid, First of ours, a Second then ensues; 

Who both his name and biith, by loosenehSj did abuse.’ 

9. stay^ await, slay for, so tarry, m ni. 2. 173. 

13. potion, draught, a sleeping draught given to his guards ‘ Potion ’ 
and ‘poison’ are two forms of the Lat, potionem a draught. Compare 

L 
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Fabvan, p 43S 'Anri in the beg>nnynge of August folowynge, 
S;jr Roger MoiUmei of \V}gmoie, b}' ineanc of a slep}ing poiborij 
o. drynlce, that he gave unto his kepais, as the comon fame went, 
escapxd out of the towie of London, and wait to the queue into 
Fiaunce ’ lie escaped August i, 1^24, before the Queen was sent 
Stubbs. Const Hist 11 354, 356 Diayton, Moitimenados, p 269, has 
made the Queen supply the potion and watch Moitimei’s flight, as one 
of the episodes in the stoiy* of two lo\ers. Compare Inti od p x. 


Scene II 

4 a Jig An expiession of contempt, supposed to be taken fiom a 
Spa iish phrase stands for anything pi oveibially worthless. Com- 
j^are Henry V, 111 6 60 

* Pii^t A Jigo foi thy fnendship ! 

Flu It IS well. 

The jig of Spain ’ ’ 

7. ’A, he See Abbott, § 402. 

21. See note on 1 4 354 

14. break a btaff, 1 e to take a man's pait in a battle between knights 
who hght with spears 

25. Compaie 11 2 266. 

27 my szveet heart A teim of endearment used generally, and then 
giaduall} nail owed in meaning so as to become equivalent to 'lover'* 
It IS compounded of the two woids * sweet ’ and ' heait ’ ' Heart ’ was 
used as a teim of endeaiment, as by Chaucei, Tioilus and Ciesseidc, lu 
988* 'Lo' herte mine’, so in the next stanza ‘my deie heite% and 
in line 1273, ‘ O swete herte mine Cicseicle* (quoted by Professor Skeat 
in Notes and Queries, 5th Ser ix p iii). Compaie Ralph Roister 
Holster, 111 5 ‘ To myneowmedere coney biidcs?e/efc’2ff?ter^’ Euphucs, 

p. 114 (Arber), ' And although thy sweeto heaite bmde thee by othe 
alwayc to holde a candle at hu shrine ’ The Queen here uses the woid 
of her son, the Prince, as a general teim of endeaiment , it is pait of 
her plan and of her character to make as much as possible of her 
affection for him, as if that w-ere hei only reason lor the invasion. 

30 or the i>hore of Tanais, to furthest south or east. Tauaie is the 
river Don. Dyce leads on needlessly. 

32 ??iarquis. tie w^as Com^e^ count, which Fabyan, p. 428, rendeis as 
usual ‘ eile ' So Holmshed, p. 337, and Stow, p 347* 

39 imest of the twain, the ti uer of the two. 

40. hap, foitiine 

43. and. See note on 11. i. 40 

44. not I The meaning is ‘ 1 will not advance my standard against 
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the King my father ’ The phrase is an abrupt ellipse, but the wort’ 

* advance ’ being supplied makes the sense intelligible. 

45, 46 The Queen speaks to her son ; then turns to Kent and IMoitimer 
and says she wishes theie were no woise obstacle m their wa\ than the 
Prince’s unwillingness to ^ advance his standard ’ against his father ; but 
she has no friends to follow the standard 

50, 51. right., .want. A righteous cause makes way whert 
weapons fail. 

53, part, paity. 

55 Would cast See note on iii 2. 147, and compaie Julius Ccesar, 
i. 2 243 : ‘ The rabblement howted and clapped their chopt hands and 
threw up then sweaty nightcaps.^ Conolanus, iv. 6. 130-133: 

*You are they 

That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 
Conolanus’ exile. 

56 appointed, ready at point, ready. We still use the phrase ‘ a well- 
appointed expedition.’ 

59. deserv'd, earned — this honour, peace, and quietness 

61. stth, since. Sith was in Eaily English a substantive, meaning 

* time,’ just as ‘ while.’ The objective case stth became an adverb ; an 
oblique case gave sithan or sithen, which became an adverb expressing 
movemCliiit from ; an addition of the later adveibial ending -es gave 
sttken-e^, also sithence, while contraction of the one gave stn or syn (Scot- 
tish, ‘Auld lang sy^ie'), and of the other gave sittce. Modem English 
has lost all these forms e.\cept ^ since.’ Compare Tancock, Giam. p S2, 
and note on Hvhiie/ iv. 6 13. 

66 to hid ... a ha\e, to chalkngc the King to a lace. a contest of 
spoed The meaning i?, clear from line 6S. See Xarcs, Glossaiy, s v 
ha^e Compare 'X'enui. and Adonis, 303 

* To hid the wind a base he now prepaie^, 

And w’hethc^ he un or dy they know not whether’ 

Sjicnser, 3"aciy Quecim v. 8 5 

‘ So ran they all as tlie:v had been at bace 
They being chafed that did otheis cha^e.’ 

Wagnei also (piotei, Spensei, Faei> Queene 111 2 5 

‘ They aftci both, and boldly bad him bcce ’ 

Thoie 1?, apparently, a itfcicncc to some sich game as ' Pnsonc.s’-basc. ’ 
<L.'ompare Dra} ton, Polyolbion, xi 156 9. 

‘ To lead the luial routs aboiu the goodly la.w'ns 
As o-vei holt and hcatn, as thorough frith and fell, 

And oft at bailey-bieak, and p]l^orl-6a^f’, to tell 
(In carols as the) eouise) each othei all then jo)s 
L 2 
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67 How >ay piuial you being understood fioni ‘think }ou,’ the 
phiial of ic^pcct ii^eu to the Piince D}ce prefeiied * sa\\t,’ because of 
\oung Piince’ in tlio smgulai Now’ has been suggested loi ‘ how,’ 
oat '\\Athoat need 


Scene HI 

3 uiLLoitrolVd ‘ Uncoi it roiled’ lefers to Eduaid, not to fiiends. 

Compare 1 i. 135, 1 4 38 , 11 2 262, v i 29 

6 Laige numbeib of Lancastei’s fiiends and followeis weie put to 
death, Badlesmcie at Canterbur\, Clifford and Mowbray at Yoik, 
Giffoid at Gloucestci 

15 SO. See note on 11 4 54, 1. 4 261. Stowe p 3.17 . ' The Queene 
peiceivmg that nobles of France \me con tinted with gifts sent out of 
England . secietly con\cy£d hii selfe and hii sonne to the Erie of 
Ple^nalde.’ Compare 111 3 81-85 

1 8 See note on ui 2 1 5 1 

22. portmaders. Compaie Knig Leai, 11 i 80 

‘All poits 111 bai , the \illain shall not scape’ 

The difficulty of getting out of the kingdom in early days is well illus- 
liated by the case of the Earl of Suffolk in the reign of Henry VI,”and 
the better-known case of Piince Charles aftei the battle of Worcester 

30. kng of France hts lords, king of France’s lords Writers m the 
1 6th centiuy and in the 17th appeal to have thought that the possessive 
cabc ending 01 -s was an ellipse of the jiCbsessive pioiioim ku, 

and they therefoie often wiote kis m full instead of pioperly inflecting 
the woid Their idea was wiong, but there was 111 eailier English 
a habit of w ntmg /ziA after piopei names instead of inflecting them, in 
fact such woids weic commonl}- tieatcd a^ mdechnabic nouns, and the 
use of ‘his’ was a convenient peiiphiasis Compare Moms and Skeat, 
Specimens of Eaily English, Pt u p 343; Tancock, Giam. p. ^3 

41 lead the round, lead the dance ‘Roundel ’ and • loimdelay* are 
also used for ‘ a dance ’ In Nares' Glossary is quoted, ‘ Roimdelay, 
a shepheards dance’ Compaie note on 1. i 60, and Spenser’s Faeiy 
(Jucene, 1 6 7 

‘A troupe of F'armers and Satyies far away 
Within the wmod were dauncing m a rownd* 

42 a God^s name, m . . . See note on ii. i. 76 

44 Compare Romeo and Juliet, 111, 2 1-4 , a passage wEich seems to 
have been suggested by this . 

‘ Gallop apace, you fier> footed steeds, 

Towards Phoebus’ lodging such a wmggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately.’ 
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45 * Wagner has follo\'\ed Cunningham in reading d?isfy, pro- 

bably a mispimt — the jingle is unbearable, and the sense is spoiled 

49. hide boy. He w as born in 13 1 2, and so now, in 1 326, was 14 years 
of age 

50. lUk, ill deeds , now iisuall} of ills suffered, misfortunes. 

51 A\hen the Londoners would not help him, the King fled to Glou- 
cestei, then into Wales, and tried to escape to Ireland 01 to reach 
Lundy Island The winds beat him back 

52. equal, fair, just, Lat. aeqvalis, just The King hopes to punish 
the rebels Kent and hloitimer if the winds will bring them to land in 
England, as he was vexed at then escape, when fair winds took them 
to Fiance out of his power. 

Scene TV. 

I Holmshed, p. 337, says Kent came with the Queen, ‘ They took 
the sea, namelie the queen, hir son, Edmund of AVodstoke Earle of 
Kent, Sir John de Hainault aforesaid, and the loid Roger Mortimore o*" 
Wigmoie . landed at length at Suffolk at a haven called Orwell 
besides Haiwich ’ See note on iv i. i 

4. cope, to meet, to encounter. It may mean to meet friends as 
friends ; but probably the intention is ‘ to encounter here those who 
ought to receive as friends ’—-a contiast between ‘the friends at home’ 
and those who have been ‘ kindest friends in Belgia,’ i e Hainault or 
Flandeis, the modem Belgium. Compare As You Like It, li. i 66 

‘I love to cope him m these sullen fits’ 

5. glaive, a sword or halbeid , pioperly, a broadsword. Fr. glaive, 
Lat. gladms. Compaie Dia\ton, Polyolbion, xxu 1442 ; 

‘ AVhich but his guard of gleavei,, consisted all of horse.* 
B}Ton, Childe Harold, ii 69. 4 • 

‘And wasted far and neai with glaive and brand.’ 

8. gord, pierced. Compai e Richard II, i. 3. 60 ‘ If I be gored with Moi,v- 
biay’s spear,’ Capgrave, Chron. p 1S9 : ‘ Thei e was Humfrey Bown slayn , 
as he rod ovyi the biigge; on wms beneth and with a spere gored him ’ 

11. looseness. Compare iv. i. 7. 

12. channel. Compare i i. 188 

18. the pr'meeh right. The plan was to put foiward the young 
Edwaid and to rule in his name. 

23 wreah it, to wreak vengeance. See note on i. 4 376. 

27. havock, lay waste; an instance of a substantive used as a verb 
See Abbott, p 5. Compare Mass, at Pans, 1 i 8, ^niay stdl be fuelled 
in 0111 piogeny ’ This u^age of substantives is very frequent in Eliza- 
bethan wi iters, but is not confined to them For instance we have the twm 
modem veibs ‘ wiied ’ and ‘ cabled ’ which have been lately introduced. 
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ScPtie V. 

5 The •\toUniier<! The youngei jMoramei onl)' vas with the lehels 
the elder IMoiliinei died in the Tower , see note on in 3 67 

6. reinforce sticngthcn aj^ain, iisc<I in the seni>e of 'cncouinge,’ 
^ hem ten,’ latlici than stiengtheii b\ supports, 01 rcinfoiceratnU m the 
modem sense The woid is a dis>llAble, Compaie Ilohnshcd p 333 
‘Till the eailes of Kent and Winchester came with a great power to 
reenforce the siege ’ 

10-27 A soliloquy intended to mfoini the audience of the \iewb and 
Jiaractei of Kent History does not hint at any difie’ ence of opinion 
between him and Moitimei at this time, so soon aftei he joined the con 
federates Compaic Intiodiiction, p xm Kent has taken a modeiate, 
1)1 middle, course He is the opponent of the Spcnseis, eager to fice 
the King fioni evil adviseis lie left the King because ot the bad 
government, joined the Queen and the party of the exiled Caions to 
reform the evils. See v 2. 97 He has no selfish aims, so he becomes 
an object of suspicion to hloitimei and the Queen His dislike of then 
aims and doings is natural, for they are no right representatives of the 
patriotic baions. Moi timer de\ elopes into as haughty and selfish r 
person as Gaicston and the Spcnseib 

14 of nil imkud, most unnatuial of all. 

22 Sec In trod p xii 

2^. LongJianh See note on 11 u 2 12 

26. sufectf 1 e be not luund walking alone, because of suspicior. 
against you. Compare pra>lon, Pol)olbion, xxiv 231 * 

‘Who out of false suspect was by her biothci slam.’ 

35. Loxl Wcuden. Compaie Ilolinshed, p 339 ‘There was the 
Lord Edward riinrc of Wales . made Worden ot England . . , unto 
whome all men as to the lord Waiden of the icalme made fealtie.’' 
Tie never was Pimce of Wales On the same clay that the eldei wSpenser 
was hanged at Bristol, the bishops and barons of the Queen’s paity. by 
assent of the whole ‘ communitas’ of the realm elected young Edwaict 
* custos ’ in the name of his father, duung his absence. See p S7 

36. inforhmate Unfoi lunate ’ is now used The piefixcs, English 
nn- and Latin zw-, were and aie used w ithout accurate distinction When 
a word is decidedly and plainly Latin in its shape, the piefix in- is usual ; 
when the woid has become fully adopted as an English w^ord it often 
takes the English nn-^ much in the same way as foieign woids after a 
time take English inflexions Elizabethan wuiteis nrore fiequcntly used 
the liberty of employing both foims ; thus zz^zpossible, and impossible- 
j^zzeonstant and z?zconslant, ?/«capablc and zwcapable hlodein English 
usually letams one form only, but otherwise is scarcely moie regular j A 
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has z^gratiludc aiul 7//^^:^ralLful and «« i :7/Ccr.i:adv. 

and ?mcertain, imperfect and *;7pcifecicd, ^wdccisne and z^/^deciclL.I 

41. what Edward^ TIiv. Piincc thmko linn di-icsccctful Compere 
Richard II, iii p, 6-.S 

‘ North Richard not far from hciice nath hid hi'=i head. 

Yo'in. [L \N ould ^ e-accm ihc Roal XorihariJjerland 
l'‘o sri\ ‘ Ricliard ’ ’ 

43. what needi, tne^e q^ic^tions The conatruct.oi i'^ iiou ve^\ clear 
probably the ical giamniar of the phrase is ' n hat (^1 e V ) •ct.s. it need 
these questions’’ what need theie of the^e cuestiora’’ — nced^’ 
being used iniiieisonally 

54 Thiii line la guen to Iveni b} the cht.or of 150S, and (n'' it 
belongs to him) marks a stiongh expressed art jinpt on hi=. paitLo throiv 
off the suspicion which iMoitimei and the Qbeen were begianinc- to fc^^ 
towards him compaa^ bi 2 t, 26-7, 47 D\ce ha^ assigned the line 
to Moitimei , and it suits his character betlcT 

60. CatdiTie The gicat conspiratoi at Rome in the dats of Cmcio 
The simile is not good, as Catiline was not a minisici or a King’s 
favounte, nor did he have onportumU of retcUi ig in the na'--onal wealth 
and treasury The allusion to him is mc-cl} gcneial abuse 
starred Compaiem 2 129 

72. r5s^fi/7i, what lemams ’ Tat res*a*e to stay, remain 

Si Rtce np Howel Holmshcd, p. 339, relates thtfl ‘lord Henri'* 
Earle of Leicester, and the lord ^\l]ham de la ZouJie and one Rice ap 
Howell that w'^ns latelie dclueicd out of the Tower whcie he -wai 
prisoner ’ weic sent b) the Queen into W alts • to see if they might find 
means to apprehend the King hy help of them acquaintance in these 
parts, all Ihiec of thci-i haMiig lands Ihcreabouis’ . . *ard so ttie\ 
look him m the monastery of Ncilh’ Capgiaie, id 196, calls him 
‘ Maister Keson Upiiowcl ’ [perhaps an edittir s misleading for Rcson] 
Adam of Muninuth calls him Re»us, Polydoie Veigd calls him Rhesus 
He had belonged to the Rai oils’ paily, and. had suirendeied wnth Su 
Maui ice Lei kc ley and otners in 1322, 

83. of cohuUnance^ of irapoi lance 

84. i-unaqafes, fugiti\c‘s, nuiaw'ays from piopei authority The wool 
is usually equivalent to rebels Compam Psalm ixviii 6 (Pia\cT-book) 
‘lettetli the ruiiagaiei> coiitiniio in scarceness/ where the Auth Vers 
has ‘ the 1 obeli lous ’ Latimer, Remains, p 434 renders Isaiah xxx. i, 
“^runagate chikben,’ for the Latin ‘■fiiiis contumacibus ’ Li the u=c of 
this word Ihcie has liccn, pKibabiy, a confusion beUveen two distinct 
foi Illations The wortl is liistoiicalb from the Latin renegaias, a heretic, 
reel cant, one who has biokcn his word, a dcseitci. Compare Secta 
illoruin rmegalornm cpii cxcommiinicati . fueinnt apud Oxcncfordc ’ 



^5^ -NOTSS, [act iv. 

Assi'ie of Ciaiendon, Slvhbs, Documents, p 139 It was spelt re?iegate, 
as in MaundcMle, p S4, of the Emperor Julian, who Avas cnstenecl but 
he for^oke hih law, and became a Renegate * So Chaucer, hlan of Law’s 
1 ale, 933, Gower, Confessio Amanlis, 1 p 196; Co\enliy M}sterjes, 
p 3'^4’ Amy lenogatc’ ‘The jewes Ijkc roujiagatei, where soever they 
dv, tl], Lntimer, Serm 3 The iniluence of the Italian 01 Spanish form 
re7iegado changed the spelling into renegade', but the meaning of the 
uorcl as it settled into the sense of 'a deseitei ’ seemed to connect it 
with the veib to ‘run ’ (old foim ‘renneu ’), and so it came to be spelt 
A unagate,’ as if fiom the two English woids ‘lun’ and ‘agate,’ 1 e. 

* on gate, ‘ aua\ ’ The woid ‘ lunaway ’ occurs in Robinson’s tianslation 
of More’s Utopia p 269 Aie is bi ought again foi a fugitive, or a 
runaway, with gieat shame ’ 


Scene VI 

4 suspect, suspicion ; corapaie iv 5 26 

13. Whriom, once, fonneily m times past. ‘ While’ was and is pio- 
]jeily a sub.'.tantive, as m the phrase ‘ a gieat while ’ . fiom it were foimed 
several ad^e2hs; from the accusative case ‘ zy/izZe * , from the genitive 
‘ whbs," which has been coriupted into ‘whist', fiom the dative pluial 
whilom In Scottish the foim ‘ whiles ’ remains, but with the meaning 
‘ at times ’ as if it weie a pluial lalhei than a siugulai possessive The 
same change h.fh taken jdace m the meaning of ‘ some times ’ Compaic 
Tancock, Grammar p 82 . and note on ‘sith,’ iv. 2 62 
14 empiic, Lat impenum This form of the woid was com- 

mon, but it IS not now used Compare Ilcmv V, 1 2. 226; 

Mauling m laige and am])le empetyd 
Diayto’i, Mortimeuados, p 310 . 

‘And he which may command an empery, 

Vet can he not inti eat his libeityd 
^ 19. Compaie n 2 2^4 Although Gicek was not much known aj 
England, Plato, and still moie Anstolle, \veie icad, mostly in trans- 
lations, at the Umveisities dming the middle ages. In the Biaiofms 
lie Scaccano, one says, ‘qui subtiluim reiiim fugam appetunl, habent 
Aiistotelem et libios Plalonicoa, audiant illos Tu sciibc non subtilia, 
sed utiha.’ (12th cent) Chaucer, Piologue, 293-5, says of the Clerk 
of Oxenfoul, 

' Tot him was level e have at his beddes heede 
Twenty bookes, clad m blak 01 reede, 

Of Aiistotle and his philosophic, 

Then roties ache, or fithele, or gay sawdric.’ 

Compare Di P'austus, i 1. 5: 

‘ And live and die in Anstatlis works.* ^ 
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In Caxton's Reynaid the Fox, p. 78 : Dame Rulcenaw the ape speaking 
of evil jiulges says they ‘ seme as though they -v^ere ’v\iser than Salanion, 
Auycene 01 Aristotiles ’ 

-26, sit kecme^ fiee from care; Lat secnrus Compare Judges xviii. 7 
‘ They dwelt cai eless aftei the mannei of the Zidonians, quiet and secure ’ 
Milton, Pai. Lost, 1 638 

‘But he who reigns 

hlonarch in Heav’n, till then as one secure 
Sai on his thione, upheld by old lepute 
Consent or custom.’ 

27 do wot, do know' , fiom the inegulai veib ‘to wit/ ‘I wot/ ‘I u ist. 
This should be, m conect English, ‘ if none but we do wit,^ for do’ is 
followed by the infinitive, and that is in Early English witan, m later 
English wit. See Tancock, Giam. p. 73 The error anses from a 
forgetfulness of the irregiilai ity of this verb ; ‘ w e hit/ or ‘ w'e do hit/ 
‘ we trot ’ or ‘ we do tiot,’ aie conect with the form of the verb alike in 
indicative and infinitive, but ‘I w^ot,’ indicative, and ‘I do wnt/ infini- 
tive, have two different forms contiaiy to the usual habit of the language 
Mr W Morris m his translation of Viigil, Aeneids, 1 392,11 149,111 397 
has, among many Elizabethan idioms, used this (^possibly for iime’s sake) . 

‘Unless rny paients learned me erst of soothsaying to wot 
But idly.’ 

With this may be compared the change from the correct 3rd pers sing 
pies, indie wot^ as ‘ God w'ot,’ to the incorrect but apparently more 
icgular ‘wotteth’ or ‘w'ots.’ Compare Genesis xxxix 8 (Wicliffite), 

‘ Jvly lord woot not what he hath in his hows ’ ; (A V.) ‘ my master 
wotteth not what is with me in the house.’ The participle iwis became 
a verb in the indicative mood (I wts) because its irregular participial 
foim ceased to be recognised. See note on in 2 154. 

28. shreiwily^ here ‘strongly * — just as in the modem phrase. 

30. he. See iv. 2. 7. 

34. sore. A disyllable. See note on 1 i. iii. Dyce inserts ‘wdth’ 
before ‘ sore,' and reads it as a monosyllable. 

40. mickle, much. It is the north-country or haider form ; much is 
the southern and softer. Compare dyh and ditch, poke and pouch. MichU 
is now considered to be Scottish ; but W'as used by Spenser and Shake- 
speare. The intei mediate form muchell also becurs, as m Spenser, Faery 
Qiieene, i 4. 46 

50. cannot, cannot do The verb can, meaning first ‘ to know,’ passed 
into the sense of ‘ to be able ’ , it wms also used absolutely, as in this 
passage, like potest in Latin , ‘a further change reduced the verb entirely to 
the position of an auxiliaiy leqninng another verb to be expressed with 
It, as ‘she can do/ ‘she can effect/ Compare Tancock, Gram, p 75, 



NOTES, 
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5 2 / sai c (.alvc a\ , '-teal. The compound he-reave, bereft, is more usual 
-a nol«„ on i i 2i Dyce points out that the quotation 

la fioin Isciicca, Th)^ati.Sj 613. 

35 leavt, ctPsL We use ^ leave’ with a present paiticiple, ‘cease’ 
^iihei i\ iLli a paitieiple or an infinitive. 

Ih I'ass.onate compassionate vSee note on n. 2 3. 

5S stand not 0% attach not impoitance to. Compiarc Julius Ccesar, 
11 2 13 

‘ C \,:3a.r, I ne\ er aiood on ceremonies ’ 

6r-2. 0 day flit: la^t The last day on which he had the bliss of being 
king, in power at libciiy, with friends , that same day is the day lound 
w'^hich all miafoi tunes, loss of ciown, power, libeity, life, and friends, 
ha\e gaihcmd a-^ roinui a centre. Compare note on iii i 4. 

70 yearns, is sac^ to -^ee, is affected at seeing. Compare Ben Jonson, 
Ijaitho'omew Fan, 'v i 

'Alas, poor uictch, how it yearns my heart for him.’ 

Julius Cs-sai, 11 2 129 (sec note in Clar Press ed ) 

That eioiy like is not the same, O Cmsar, 

The heart of Biutus yearns to think upon.’ 

The edition of 159S lead earns, which is a form of the same word. 

Si Kilhn^worth The castle m Warwickshire which is usually 
called Kenilworth Marlowe uses Holmshed's sp'ellmg Fabyan spells 
Kenelw 01 the Stow ii&es both forms. The First Pait of the Contention, 
-t \v 1 7, has ‘ Kilhngworth ’ 

90 Thi^ is the leading of cd. 1598 , the icpetition of the words ‘ and 
these’ 1:3 awkw'ard, though piobably they refer to Spensei and Baldock 
on the one hand, uid to the Abbot and Monks on the olhci D)ce 
omits the second ‘and these,’ and iiisei ts ‘ hapless ’ befoi c Edw^a^d to 
fill out the line which he has made impeifect The ‘and these,’ iu 
hnc 91, arc Sjjensei and 1 aldock. 

93 shorten by the heads. Compare Richaul II, in. 3. 13 : 

‘ lie would 

Have bc^n so brief with you, to shorten }ou, 
i^'oi taking so the head, your whole head's length ’ 

9^ that combine', the force of antecedent and relative Compare 
‘that that,’ v 4 56, Taiicock, Giain. p. 54 In modern English ‘what’ 
It used 111 such phi uses, and it now admits no antecedent. The idiom is 
well illu-itrated by laiious renderings of Si John xix. 22. ^ that that I 
ha\o wiitiin, I liaAc wutun ' (Wiclif), ^ what I have wntten, that have 
I wntten ’ (lAnrlale) * what I have wntten, I have wntten ’ (A. V.), 

96 weeds, clothes The wmid remains m the phrase ‘ widow’s weeds ’ 
Dravton speak'^ of ‘ a ualmei’s weed,’ ‘ a lehgious weed.’ The King w as 
disguised as a monk, and now thiows off his di',guise. 
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10 1. Rent. The form i‘e?it for rend is common in Elizabethan writeis. 
Compare V i. 140; 2 Tamburlaine, 1 3. 159 

* When Boreas a thousand swelling clouds.’ 

Dra} Ion’s MoiUmeiiados, 263: 

‘ Reniing the thick clouds with, a thunderstorm ’ 

Rent as a piesent tense occurred several times in the A. V. though it has 
been altered in modern copies The Sealed Book (of Common Prajer) 
also had ‘rent ^oiir heaits/ and it is found in the copies of Baskett’s 
laige edition of 1742 Other veibs also present the same foim, as 
engirt for engird in v. i 46. The origin of the forms seems to be 
that the teinimation of the past tense in and -Jwhen the ~ed is not 
sounded as a separate syllable has appeared irregular, and a more 
regular ending has been added. Thus ‘ graff,’ ‘ graft,’ has produced a 
new veib ‘giaft,’ ‘grafted’, so ‘hoise/ ‘hoist/ a new verb ‘hoist,’ 
‘ hoisted ’ ; ‘ wone,’ a new verb ‘ wont,’ ‘ wonted/ and ‘ swounded ’ ( Julius 
Ccesar, 1. 2. 247) ; see note on i 2 10. The provincial forms ‘buisted/ 
^ losted,’ ‘drownded,’ should be referred to the same ongin Gascoigne* 
Philomela, p. 117, speaks of ‘ his forgalded sides ’ Compare The True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, xx. 45 : 

‘ Thus still our fortune gives us victorie. 

And girts our temples with tnumphant joies.’ 

1 1 6 remember, m the modem sense, * reward.* 


ACT V. 


Scene I. 

The scene is at Killingworth (line 2), whither the Earl of Leicester 
had taken the King, iv. 6. 81, 98, ‘ where he lemained the whole winter ’ 
llolinshed, p. 339 The deputation was a large one, and included the 
Bishops of Winchester and tlerefoid and Lincoln, the Earls of Leicester 
and Warwick, according to Holinshed, p. 34^ J does not mention 

Sii William Tiu^bcll hcie Fab\an, p 431, says he was there; "with the 
piocuiatoure of that pail} ament Sir Willyam Trussell.’ Stow does not 
speak of him at all. 

* 2, 3. were . . lay, past tenses, here expressing an impossible case. 

9. )he forest deer. Dyce quotes a passage from Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 
1st week, 3rd day : 

' Candian dittany, 

W^hich wounded deer eating immediately, 

Not only cuies their wounds exceeding well. 

But ’gainst the shooter doth the shaft repel.’ 



15 ^ NOTES. [act V 

It is likely that Mailowe had in mind Viigd, Aeneid xii ^ 12-41 5 : 

^ Dictamnum gcnetu\ Crv.laea caipit ab Ida, 

non ilia fens incognita capris 
Giamina, cum tergo volucies liaescie sagittae ’ 

(a ])absage bon owed fiom Anstotlc, Hist. An ix 6 r) , lor lie adds a 
contrast with the lion, which is probably fiom Viigil, Aencid xii. 4-8 

'Poenoium qualis in aivis, 

Saucius ille gravi \enantum \ulnere pectus. 

Turn deniiiin mo\et aima leo, gaudctque comantis 
Excutiens cenice toios, hxumque lationis 
Impavidui) fiangit telum, et fremit oie criiento.’ 

1 8 mewd^ shut. hr. m'm, Lat, mutare, Ho change’ The technical 
ineaniiig was to change plumage, to moult , moulting birds weie caie~ 
fully shut up ‘A. niewe’ was a place foi moulting birds, an outhouse 
or yaid where buds weic kept duiing moulting time, then any yaid, or 
enclosed place, or a piison, from its likeness to a cage The stables also 
were in the yaid, and as hawking died out the old meaning was lost and 
the woid came to mean ‘stables,’ ‘ stable-yaid’ , the pliual is now used 
in London, as a singular ‘ a mews,’ a stable-yaid Compare Drayton, 
Moitimenados, p 256 

‘Whilst in the Tower the Moi timers are meiu'd’ 
ig 'iuch . . As Sec note on 1 4 261. 

22 plair Slc note on m 2 160 

Ib to the gods So he appeals to ‘immortal Jove,’ line 143. Sec 
note on lu 2 130 

30. urcQ?istant, inconstant vSee note on iv. 5. 36. 

32 rwi? ofeure, piison The fact that piisoneis weie often confined 
m underground stone \aults 01 dungeons wnli account for this use of the 
word The del ivation ol ‘gaol’ — It, gmo/n, Lat enueok, dim of cava — 
may be compared A similar use of the word is found m The Mobiad, 
by ±\ Bnce, quoted m Kotes and Queues, 5 Ser. x p. 276 : 

‘ Ten cashless Debtors m that dreary Cave 
Yelep’d the blioe more free a breathing have.’ 

38 Winchester The Bishop of Windiest ei at this lime was John 
Stratford, who had been a clerk of the council. The Pope had nominated 
him to the bishopric in June 1323 Pldward was angry, for he wanted 
to have his chancellor Baldock appointed, and did not admit Stiatford 
to the temporalities of the see foi a year. Stratford look his revenge, 
for when he was sent as ambassador to PTance, 132 1.-5, he fell in with 
the plan of overthrowing the Spensers. After failing to mediate between 
the two parties m London, he was with the Queen at Bristol, and agiced 
to the proclamation of the young Edwaid as Guaidian of theiealm ; see 
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note on iv 5. 35 He v:as sent to the King to get his consent to hib 
son’s election, and ^ Edward }ielded at once’ See Stubbs, Const* Flist 
11. 335-362 He was treasurer from November 1326 to Januaiy I3'*7, 
and betanie chancellor under the young Kmg November 1330, after 
the fall of Morlimei Compare p 88 

44 qtienchleis^, unquenchable Sleet ens refers to the crown given b} 
Medea to Creusa, Euripides, Medea, 1160 

45 Tmpli 07 i. Compare Virgil, Aeneid, vi 571 * 

‘Tisiphone torv'osque sinistra 

Inlentans anguis ’ 

46 engiyt, engird, encircle See note on iv 6. loi. 

47 England's vine. Compare Richard II, i. a. 13-21, 

57. tale my crown. Compare Richard II, iv. i. 180 . 

‘ Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the cro%m ’ 

76. fondly, foolishly. 

77. pass See note on 1 3. 143. 

84 Trussell Sir William Tnissell, as proctor for the whole parlia- 
ment, which met on Januaiy^ 7, 1337, w^hile the King was a prisonei at 
Kenilworth, lenounced homage and fealty to the King, January 20, aftei 
the King’s consent to the election of his son had been received , see 
note on line i, and page 91 

86. Compaie Holinshed, p 340 : 'The king being sore troubled .... 
wab brought into a marvellous agonie, but in the end . . he determined 
to follow then advise ’ 

92 shall, lb sure to ; a thieat that Mortimer should take the crown 
Compaie Holinshed, p 340 . ‘ They sought to frame his mind so as he 
might be contented to icsigne the crowne to his sonne, bearing him m 
hand, that if he refused so to do, the people in respect of the evill will 
which they had conceived against him, w^ould not faile but proceed to 
the election of some ntlicr tint should happilie not touch him in lineage ’ 

109 enthronizid, Compaie Hoiinshcd, p 3 j 3, ' the \ oung 

Luthrofrzing'' ^jhakc'.peare alwa \5 has * cnihroiab’ ^Mailuwe 
fond of the tcimmation -izt, a^ eftmize, royalize, <>candahze, canonize. 
quoted by riokbsoi Ward on Hi Eaustus, 1. i 15. Piofcbacr Earle. 
Thilology, p 2 58, gALs a iaige nunibei of modem instances, and -.a\s 
‘ the formatue -ize is comparatu ely mc»dcrn’ but it wmuld 11 ui be difii- 
cuit lO show that it wnas ‘a formative ’ very popular in Elizabethan liter a- 
tuie- Tailoi the water -poci is fond of it a Intlc later, as, wbeiein hi^ 
R) ming is anagrammatized, anatomized, a.id stigmatized ’ ; and 
because I ha\c a i.mack of Conat iznig ’ 

115. project be Protector of Compare v 2 12. The King’b 
fear for his son and love for him ai e deiicatcK used to draw the s\ mpa Jiv 
of the audience and to prevent his complaints from being too wearisome 
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NOTES. 


[act V 


and unmanly The remembiance of the later Protector, Richard Duke 
of Gloucester, would gi\e an especial point to the words as they fell 
on the ears of the audience. 

133. devoir, duty. Fr devoir Lai dehere, to owe. The same woid 
with a varied spelling occurs in ‘ endeavour ’ 

134. Berkeley. Leicester had joined the Queen as soon as she landed, 
but never took a strong part against Edward II peisonally. Berkeley 
had a more decided grudge against the King, for he had been dispossessed 
of his castle by the Despenseis and imprisoned at Wallingford The 
Queen on her way to Enstol had passed by Berkeley and resloied the 
castle to the rightful heii. See page 89. 

140 rent See note on iv 6 10 r. This passion, shown in the 
unavailing tearing of the writ, may be compaied with the passion of 
Richard II as he dashes the looking-glass to pieces. Compare 
Richaid II, IV I. 238. 

143. immortal Jove. See note on line 22 

148. *Even so may fate befall my soul.’ May I be treated as I treat 
him. 

J49 estate, state, condition. So in the phiase ‘ all estates of men ’ 
See note on 11. 4 22. 

153. Compare Julius Ccesar, 11. 2 32-37: 

‘The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Seeing that death, a neccssaiy' end, 

Will come when it will come ’ 


Scene II. 

2 ligkt-hraiTid. Compare i i. 125. 

3 * gallows. Compare Holinshed, p. 339 ■ * the saide Eaile wa'=5 
diawne and hanged on a paire of gallowses of fiftie feet m heigth.’ 
Capgrave, Chi on. p 197; ‘hanged of a galow that was fifty fote in 
heith ’ ‘Simon Reding was hangid on the same tiee ten fete lowcre.’ 

7 wolf Wagner’s note is, ‘The allusion is to the Gieek pioverb, 
rhv \.-ufcov rm diroov Ix^*’ ‘The wolf’ is theiealm of England. Compare 
Drayton, Mortimenados, p 253 . 

‘He’s mad which takes a Lyon by the eares.’ 

II to erect your son, to make him king. 

1 7 so, if See note on 1. 1 9. 

2 1 . hear is to be read as a disyllable. See note on i. i . 1 1 1 . Cunningham 
spoils the line by insertion of that before ‘ he.’ Wagner mseits the befoie 
^news/ which is not so unrhythmical though quite unnecessary. 
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27, sit rah. This form instead of ‘ sir ’ is used in anger or disdain. It 
is made by a burring or extension of tbe r; it remains in the Amencan 
form ‘since’ 

30. or, ere, before Compare Daniel vi. 24, ‘ or ever they came at 
the bottom of the den ’ 

32 This plot is from Holinshed, p. 341, who mentions a secret plot 
in 1327 which came to nothing. See note on v 3 50 

34 Compare Holinshed, p. 341 • ‘ But forsomuch as the Lord Berkley 
used him more courteouslie than his adversaiies wished him to doo he 
was discharged of that office.’ 

36. The Queen does not mind showing her tiue character to the 
Bishop of Wmchestei — who is in the confidence of Mortimer and the 
Queen. But the poet has here assigned a part to him which Holinshed 
gives to the Bishop of Hereford, for he does not seem to have been an 
accomplice m the murder. Popular opinion ascribed this to Adam Orlton, 
bishop of Heieford, who, like Stratford of Winchester, had been placed 
in the see by the Pope in opposition to the Kmg, and was an enemy of 
the King, and, unlike Stratford, a creature of Mortimer. See note on 
V. 4. 6. 

41. none .... shall "know This was really cairied out, as may be 
inferred from the fact that though the King was murdered on the 21st 
of September, 1327, the Eail of Kent was induced to believe that he 
was alive in the winter of 1329-30, when he made his plot Compare 
Holinshed, p, 340, *at length they thought it should not be knowne whither 
they had conveied him . . and so at length the> brought him back agame 
in secret manner unto the castle at Berkley.’ 

45. Compare Lady Macbeth’s estimate of her husband’s character, 
Macbeth, i. 5. 19-23 

‘ Would’ st not play false, 

And yet would’st wrongly win; thou’ldst have, great Glamis, 
That which cues “ Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; ” 

And that which rather thou dost feai to do 
Than wishest should be undone.’ 

47. ourself. Moi timer adopts the style of a King, ‘ourself,’ ‘we,’ 
‘oui’name. Compare Macbeth, li i. 22, where Macbeth uses the 
kingly ‘ we ’ to Banquo, when he had made up his mind to the murder. 

neither is out of place. ‘ Give him neither kind word ’ See note 
on 11, 3. 29. 

57. casts, plots. See note on ii 3. 8. 

58. Holinshed, p. 340 : ‘ still removing with him.m the night season.’ 
See note on line 41. 

6a. curstly, crossly, Wagner quotes Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2. 70, 
‘ as curst and shrewd as Socrates’ Xanthippe.’ 
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71. Compaie Ilolm^hecl, p 341 : ‘the Queene would send unto him 
couiteous and loving letters with appaiell and othei such things but she 
would not once come neere to visit him beaiing him in hand that she 
durst not, for leare of the peoples displeasure.’ 

73 du^kembled See Introd. p \ii 

86 protectoi. Compare line i2 Kent did not come into a piomment 
position during these times Henry of Leiccstei and Lancastei was ‘ regis 
custos,’ the nominal guaulian of the young Edward for a time 

89 This instance of the Queen’s dissemblmg is from llolmshed, 
p 34S . ‘ but the Duke of Aquitaine when he perceived that his mothei 
tooke the matter heavilie m appeal ance, for that her husband should be 
thus depiived of the crowne, he protested that he would never take it on 
him without his father’s consent ’ Hence the lesignation m Scene i. 

97 Inco 7 is>tant Edimmd See v i 30, Moi timer gives him his true 
charactei See note on iv 5 10. 

107 youngling, a diminutive form See Tancock, Gram p 88. As 
is often the case with diminutives, it is here used with a tone of con- 
tempt Compaie Jew of Malta, i. i . 

‘Here have I purst their paltiy silvet Imgii, ^ 

The w'ord is used in no contemptuous sense m the Testament of St. 
Fiancis (15th cent ) m the Monumenta Fianciscana, p. 565 . 

‘Youi yongelynge and youi pour servant,’ 
and m the Wicliffite version, Genesis xxxiv. 19, of Shcchem, Gie the 
yonglynge tariede’ Compare Spenser, Faeiy Queene, 1 10. 57 

Ib \dai 7 i\t, disdamest, dost thou feel scoin of, Ital, sdegnare, Lat. 
dedigyiari The veib is here used with the construction of the kmdieti 
substantive ‘disdain of.’ The clipped form oi the woid i& common, 
compare Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 50 : ‘ I ’sdamed subjection.’ Other like 
forms occui, ‘’sdainful’ m Spenser; *’spcrst’ for ‘dispensed,’ Spenser, 
‘ ’strest ’ foi ’ dis.trest,’ ‘ ’scern ’ foi ‘ discern, ' ‘’stmctly ’ ioi ‘ distinctly,’ 
aie also quoted in Guest, Ilistoiy of English Rhythms, 1. 38, 

1 1 2, redeem, pay him back to me, hand him ovei to me. 

116 aged. Compare V. 3 23, ‘old Edward’ The King Edward It 
cannot be called ‘ old ’ or ‘ aged’ at this tunc with stuct accuiacy. He 
was born in 1284, hence at the time of his capture in 1326, was 42, oi 
of his death m 1327, about 43. Probably the poet was careless of dates, 
or perhaps finding the phrase ‘the olclEdwaid’ m his authorities’ — 
as, Hohnshed, p. 341, ‘ did renounce the old King'* ; Stowq p 354, ‘ Isabel 
the queen being peisuaded that the Earl of Leicester too much favoured 
the old King her husband ’ — who meant the ‘ elder ’ Edward, he took it as 
an expression of age Shakespeaie (Richard 11 , i i i), when John of 
Gaunt was 58 yeais of age. calls him 

‘ Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,’ 
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and always speaks of him as if he were a veiy old man. See note on 
111. 2. 34. 


Scene III, 

3 dalliance, idle delay. Compaie Tennyson^ Queen JJaiy, p 154* 

^ Our good Queen’s cousin dallymg over seas 
Fach when his brother’s, nay, his noble mother’s 
Head fell.’ 

6 fiightly bird, the owl. 

8 asi>nage, grow mild The verb is now transitive, Ho make mila/ 
as in the only passage in which Shakespeare uses it, Coriolanus. v 2, 
71 : ‘ The good gods assnage thy wrath,’ 

10. nnbozael; ''disembowel ’ is now used instead of this form 

12 level. See note on 111. 3. 88. 

1 3. A line of four feet ; ‘ only ’ has been needlessly inserted at the 
beginning by Dyce, to mend the metre of an imperfect hue. 

16. air of life, breath of life, a tianslation of the Latin Hura vitae/ 
Dyce points out 

19. dungeon, Heie and in scene 5 the King is supposed to be 
confined in a vault 01 dark undergiound cell— the prison of the castle 
In this passage the King would seem to be describing Berkeley dungeon, 
from which he was to be moved to Killingworth , compare scene 2, lines 
58-60, and line 48 of this scene An older spelling was donjon, Old Fr 
donjon, domnion, Lat. dommionem, the dominating or strongest tower of 
a foitiess The strongest tower was naturally the secure prison. Com- 
pare Chaucer, Knightes Tale 

‘The grete tour, that was so thikke and strong, 

Which of the castel wms the chief dongeowi^ 

The same idea remains m the phrase ‘ the dungeon keep.’ As castles 
came to be less fortified and made more comfortable for li\ing in, the 
prisoneis’ 100ms weie removed out of the way, and at last placed under- 
ground, the old name •dungeon’ being kept. The ‘loathsome dun- 
geon’ of I Henry VI, li. 5 57, and ‘airless dimgeon’ of Julius Csesar, 
i 3 94, give the expression of an underground prison, usual in Elizabethan 
times. 

Tc rents. See notes on i. 4. 134, iv. 6. loi, and on line 37. 

23. old. See note on v. 2. 116. 

26. excrements. The word is from Lat excrementmn, ex-cresco, an>- 
thmg ‘growing out ’ ; hence it is used for ‘hair’ in-Hamlet, hi. 4 118 . 

‘ Your bedded hair, like life m excrements, 

Start up and stand on end.' 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 89 • ‘ And with his royal finger, thus, dally 
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with my excrement. 'SMlh my muetachio^ Here it is piobably used m 
the modem sense ‘ filth/ - oiduie/ as m Timon of Athens, iv 3 437 : 

* A composture stolen 
Fiom general excrement" 

38. This story of the shaving is not in Holinshed, but is piobably 
taken from Stow. In the edition of 1580 it occurs on p 356 • ^ Moreover 
diuising by all meanes to disfigure him that hee mighte not be knowen, 
they determined to shave as well the heaie off hys heade as also off his 
bearde, wherefore commmg by a little water whiche ranne m a diiche, 
they commaunded him to alighte from his liorsse to be shaven , to 
whomme being set on a Mole-hill, a Baibour came with a Bason of 
colde water taken out of the ditch, to whom Edwaide said, shall I 
have no warme water ? The Barber answeied, this wyll serve, quoth 
Edward, will ye or nil yee, I will have warme water ; and that he 
might keepe his promise, he beganne to weepe and to shed tears plen- 
tifullye ’ (as it was reported by William Byshop, to Sir Thomas de la 
More, Knight)/ Stow translated this from de la More’s Histoiy which 
was afterwards printed in Camden’s ‘ Anglica, Noimannica,’ &c , p 602, 
ed. 1603. His words aie ‘Ita mihi retuht vivens post magnam 
pestilentiam Gnhelmus Bisschop, qui ductoribus Edwardi sodalis, unde 
confessus et contntus poenitmt, sub spe misericordiae divmae/ The 
event took place at ‘ Smischam,’ in a maish by the Severn on the way 
from Bristol to Gloucester ; the party had diverged from the high road. 
jMarlowe however places it at the Castle. 

37 knows. The edition of 159S reads knowes. as if ‘that’ weie the 
‘subject of the veib , so m line 38 watts for the same reason, and in line 
40, wrongs. Dyce has altered the words, and modem editois have fol- 
lowed him, see note on 1 4 133. Editois have in like manner altered 
many like passages in Shakespeare to suit modern grammai Compare 
Richard II, 11 3. 5, note tClar. Piess ed.) 

50. The well-known plot of the Earl of Kent belongs to the yeai 1 330 
He was peisuaded that Edward 11 was still alive, and he began to plan 
to restoic him to the throne Parliament met at Winchester, March 11, 
1330, Mortimer had Kent arrested, tried by his peeis, and beheaded on 
the 19th of March, iSee Stubbs, Const. Hist ii, 373. The paiticulars 
Iieie given are of the poet’s own imagination, but he has bi ought for- 
waid his plot, and by f>utting it in the place of the shoit notice (Tf ‘ a 
secret plot ’which he found in Holmshed, p 341, he has used his mate- 
rials With gieat dramatic effect. See note on v. 3. 33. 
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, Scene IV. 

6. This letter Piofessor Ward, Hist of Diam. Lit i. 198, notices 
that the stoiy of the ambiguous Latin hne is ‘ taken fiom a con- 
temporary account of Thomas de la Moor who was an eyewitness of 
Edward IPs resignation,’ Mailo\^e, howevei, no doubt took it from 
Holmshed, iil p. 341 ‘ Withall the bishop of Hereford [Adam Oilton ; 
see note on v. 2. 36] under a sophisticall foime of words signified to 
them by his letters that they sliould dispatch him out of the waie, the 
tenor whereof wrapped m obscuritie ran thus 

Eduardum occidere nolite timere bonum est 
which riddle or doubtfull kind of speech, as it might be taken m two 
contiarie senses onelie by placing the point in orthogi aphie called coma, 
they construed in the worst sense, putting the comma after timere: The 
notice of a ‘fiiend’ and the word Hmpoinmd,’ and the doubtful ‘ con- 
s, truing ’ show the souice of the poet’s knowledge HoUnbhed, heie as 
in many places as the maigm shows u^cs ‘ Thomas dc la More * as hi*, 
source of information ’ His words are p 602, ‘HicMgcbatsoohibtaram 
fallacta accensa per Lpiscopum [the bishop of Ilerefoid] qiii bcripsii 
Edvoi dum occidere nolite timere^ honnm est Qi o*"! illi m per\ ci cair partem 
intLijiretati suiil ’ He '5a}s the letter was sealed by the Queen Labeila, 
the Ihbhop, and otlier conspirators Stow, Chronicle, p. 357 translates 
the passage, ‘the great clccc}tc of Sophistcis stoode m force, set downe 
b} the Ihbhoppe of Herefoidc who wrote thus . , 

‘K }1 Edward do not fear it is a good thing,’ 

or tlius 

‘To seek to shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fearc I counte it good 
8 With this may be compared the answ'ei o^ the oratle, 

‘Aio te Aeacida Romuiios Mnceie posse’ 

7 'he u=e of a letter with us meaning \ ary mg according to the pointing 
or position of the slops is not uncommon ir p]a}s Much of the fun 
of iiic comedy Ralph Roister Doibtcr aiises from a io\e-lctler which 
^an be icad m two bcnses, Act 111 4 41 and Act 111 5 53 Compare 
The ria}ers’ piologiie m A hlidbummei Night’s Dicara \ i. toS 
14. being' dead, 1 e ‘he bemg dead’ An absolute ca^e. 

16 quit, acqmiled, PTom the La.tm adjeenve quietus ha\e come 
‘ quit,’ ‘ quite,’ and the adjective quiet,’ all, at one time equivalent, 
though then meanings have now been marked off ^\’'e have still -acquit’ 
and lequite ’ The void ‘ quit ’ or quite’ is very fiequertly at the fool 
of old accounts wheie ' seliled ’ ib now written ; ‘ quietus est ’ and ‘ debcl,’ 
aie ‘ he ib cleai,’ ‘ he is m debt ’ So in a charter of Henry II the words 
occur ‘ cives sint qi'icti de omni thelonio pabsagio, et consuetudine ’ 
21 . The muiderer is the creation of the poet. 

M 2 
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24 casij considered, thought See note on 11 3 8 

27 tise We do not now employ the present tense of this verb xn this 
idiom, expressing habit , but only the past tense ^ I used ’ 

31 Naples. This speech, with its allusions to Italy and the vaiious 
modes of murder, belongs to the poet’s own days. See note on 
2 I. 52 

Th PQISQ 71 . Fi. poiso% Lat potiotiem^ix di aught; then by euphemism foi 
* a di aught that will kill ’ The w 01 d became moie geneial in its meaning, 
and was used as a verb without refeience to dunking In the i6th 
century poisoning was a fashionable ciime, and many ingenious modes 
of poisoning a peison at a distance 'were tiled, as by piesents of gloves, 
flowers, &c. Seveial such attempts were made on Queen Elizabeth 
Compare Jew of Malta, 111 5. 62-100, iv 5. 110-115 . 

^How sweet, my Ithamore, the flowers smell 

The scent whereof was death . I poisoned it ’ 

Massacie at Pans, i 2. 13--17: 

Gtnse * Where are those perfumed gloves, which late I sent 
To be poisoned 9 Hast thou done them? Speak — 

Will every savoui bleed a pang of death ? 

Apofhec See where they be, my loid . and he that smells 
But to them, dies.' 

In the same play, iii. 4, the King is stabbed with a poisoned knife. 

32 a laiuti, a piece or strip of Imcn, a ribbon Theie was a species 
of torture by which a ribbon was forced down the throat by draughts of 
water Such a mode of stopping the bieath left no maik, 

37. b 7 ‘aver, better, finer, more cunning, 

47. the queen do I cotmnand. Compare HolmshecI, p. 340, ‘ without 
him the queene in all these matteis did nothing.’ 

48. cofig(\ bow, leave, permission. Fr. co 7 ige, Lat. cotniaius, oommeaius^ 
leave, permission. 

53. Aristai^htis. The great giammarian and commentator on the 
Homeiic poems. He lived at Alexandria about the middle of the 
second centuiy, b.c. He was a severe critic, hence his name became 
proverbial for a ‘severe ciitic,’ and is so used by Cicero, Compare 
‘meis orationibus, quaium tu Aristarchuses’ — ‘of which you aie a severe 
critic.' Epist ad Atticum, i. 14. 

54. breeching, flogging. Compare The liumorous Lieutenant, iv. 4 : 

‘ With sighs as though his heart would break ; 

Cry like breeched boy, not eat a bit.’ 

55. protectorship. Compare v. i. 115, The character here assigned 
to Mortimer is probably coloured by the poet’s recollection of the 
character and behavioui of Richard Duke of Gloucester bet'ween the 

• 
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death, of Edward IV and his o\^ti accession to the throne. Compare 
Shakespeare’s representation of him m Richard III, in. 7. 

56. that that See note on iv. 6. 94. 

58 hashful puritan. This is a curious anachronism. The word was 
a slang term or nickname, which in the poet’s own days had not been 
long in use He calls the French Protestants ‘ Puritans ’ in The 
Massacre of Pans, li 4 55 Compare Pericles, iv 6 8, * she would 
make a Funtan of the de\ il ’ A ‘ Precisian ’ was also used for a Puritan, 
as m Dr. Faustus, 1. 2. 26, ‘ I will set my countenance like a Precisian.’ 
Compare precise, 11. i 46. We may compaie the term ‘ iollard,’ applied 
to King John by bishop Bale ; sec Introd, p. viii. Towaids the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign a feud between the Puntans and the actors 
and play-wiiters raged. Ben Jonson, in Bartholomew Fair, introduces 
a Puritan, Zeal-of-the-land Busy, and holds him up to ridicule 

59 imbecility, weakness, want of power The word is now used of 
want of mental powei , an ‘ imbecile’ peison being a pei son of weak mind, 
a foci 

60 These are classical phrases Ciceio uses ‘ imbecillitas magistra- 
tuuin/ the weakness of rulers , calls old age ‘onus gravius’ ; uscb ‘pio- 
vinciam siiscipeie,’ to undertake a duty 

65. rules, so the edition 1598. Dyce reads rule. 

66 Mine enemies. This is a fair representation of what Mortimer did, 
and accounts for the quickness and ease wit which he fell. 

67. dare. In olclei English the third peison sing of this verb is ‘dare,’ 
but in latei English a tendency is seen to make the verb ‘regular,’ and 
we find ‘ dares ’ wiitten. See Tancock, Gram p. 73. Marlowe uses both 
foims: compare Massacie at Pans, 1 i. 36 

68. major Dyce refers to 0 %nd, Metam. vi. 195 

69. coronation-day. The young King was crowned on Jan. 29, 1327* 

72. The Parliament met on January 7th. The young Edward was 

led into Westminster Hall and presented to the people Archbishop 
Reynolds ‘ made a seimon ’ on ‘the theame’ ‘ Vox popiili -^ox Dei,’ and 
the people shouted applaitse of the young King. The Archbishop of 
York and Bishops of Carlisle, Rochestei, and London, protested. Com- 
paie Richard II, iv. i 1 14, but no Baron made any opposition. Homage 
and fealty to Edward II were lenounced, see note on v. i. 84, and the 
staff of the steward of the household was broken on January 20, com- 
pleting the deposition. Adam Orlton, Bishop of Hereford, became 
Tieasurer in place of Stratford, and the Bishop, of Ely became Chan- 
cellor, and all power rested with hloi timer. 

76 avouch, defend, Ei, voucher, avoucher , Lat advocare, to call to war- 
rant or justify , so advocatus, one ‘ called to defend.’ The form * avow ’ 
is also used as if equivalent, ‘ vow ’ being really the Latin vovere. 
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77 champtoti The Championship was an hereditary office ; the 
owner of the manor of Scnvelsb}, m Lincolnshire, held that manor by 
grand sergeanty to perform the office of champion The manor was in 
the Maimion family in the tune of Edward III ; it passed to Sir John 
D}nioke in 1377, whose descendant acted as champion at the coionation 
of Queen Eli/abeth. 

87 martial law, 1 e be tried as if with an army in the field. In 
reality Edmund of Kent was condemned by his peers in the Parliament. 
See note on v 3. 50. 

105. none of both them, no one of them thiists. ‘None’ is lieie 

singular, as it distiibutes two peison* only, and the verb should be 

singular ; but it is made plural by the sense involved, which is they do 
not thirst,’ a plural notion being expressed in the word ‘ both ’ v Inch 
attracts the verb See note on 1. 4 133. 

Ill a hunting See note on 11. i. 76. 

1 13. thinh not on We now genei ally use the preposition ‘ of’ with the 
veib to think; but ‘think on’ is used, as in Yorkshire, to mean ‘mind 
and do not forget’ ‘On’ and ‘of’ are often interchanged m Eliza- 
bethan English. See Abbott, § 181 , we still have ‘ on purpose,’ but ‘ of 
course,’ ‘he thought o/it,’ ‘he spoke o/it,’ ‘he dwelt on it.’ Compare 

Di Faustus, 1 2. 15, ‘Have you any witness and Professor Ward's 

note Sheridan uses ‘on’ for ‘of’ as a careless or rustic expression. 
Compare Trip to Scaiboiough, 111. 1, ‘the effects onH* y The Dueling 
1. 3, ‘ 1 have no doubt orCt ’ 


Scene F. 

2 a vault. The poet somewhat increases the horror of the situation 
by his desciiption of the vault oi dungeon, and by repiesentmg the King 
as confined m it. Holinshed, p. 341, says . ‘ They lodged the miserable 
prisoner in a chamber over a foul filthie dungeon, full of dead carrion, 
trusting so to make an end of him with the abhommablc stench thereof, 
but he bearing it out stronglie as a man of *a tough nature, continued 
still in life.’ Fabyan has no notice of the paiticulars of the death. 
Stow', Annales, p, 344, speaks of a * chamber ’ with a cellar underneath, 
which contained dead bodies; here again copying the ‘camera’ wtth 
a ‘ subsolarmm ’ beneath, of Thomas de la Moor, p. 603, who does not 
speak of the table, but does mention the bed. 

9. savour, smell. Compaie The Massacre at Pans, 1. i. 15 • 

‘Will every savour bleed a pang of death.’ 

Like the Latin saporem, from which it is derived, the woul means both 
‘ taste ’ and * smell ’ The verb ‘ savour ’ used to have the meaning ‘ to 
think’ also, like the Latin sapere, as in St Matthew xvi, 33; ‘Thou 
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savourest not the things of God,’ a rendering kept by all versions following 
Wiclif. 

16. unpointed. See note on v 4 6 

Ih, the nonce, the present, this one time The phrase is a corriipticri 
of ^ j)an senes/ ' for than anes,’ or ‘ for then ones,’ meaning ‘ for that, or 
the, one (timeV* As the demonstrative pronoun gradiiall}- became un- 
mfiected, and the definite article ‘ the ’ came into general use, the ~n of 
the old inflexion was not understood, and passed across from one word 
to the other The same thing happened in the phrase Hhat other,’ 
which became ‘ the tother ’ ; and m the phrase 'at than oke ’ at the oak, 
which was corrupted into * attan oke ’ and to ' a noke/ A similar -n 
from the article ‘ an ’ has changed an ‘ ewt ’ or * eft/ into a * newt/ w'hile 
the opposite change has depn\ed 'nscddie ’ and ‘ naperon ’ of their first 
letter, and made them into ‘ an adder,’ ‘ an apion ’ 

19. tohen, a proof that he is from Mortimer, a seal, or ring, j)erhaps 
which might be recognised as belonging to hlortimer. Compare v 2. 
71 , and the story of the img given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of 
Essex 

24. See V. 4, 43. The letter contained full mstiucdons, and the 
words ‘ pereat iste ’ among them. 

25. here is the heys See note on 1 4. 133 The keys of the dungeon, 
and perhaps of the door or gate overlooking the lake, or moat, surround- 
ing the castle, into which they pretend to think the King is to be 
thrown. Compare line 117, and Richard III, i. 4. 95: ‘ Here are the 
ke^s, there sits the Duke asleep/ 

30. a spit. The poet here is follownng the received stoiy of the 
murder, which the audience knew ivell Holinshed, p 341 : ‘ they 
thrust up into his bodie a hot spit ’ Stow, p 357 : ‘ a plumber’s iron. 
Compaic the stoiy that Edmund Iionside was killed by an iron instru- 
ment, 'veru ferieum Hemingbuigh, 11 298, uses the words 'veru ferreo’ 
in this case. The poet has wisely avoided representing on the stage the 
particulars of the horiible story, which no audience could have endured, 
and we hear no more of tl;ese preparations We may compare the way 
m which Shakespeare just alludes to the common story of Clarence’s 
death, Richard III, i 4. 265 * 

'Take that, and that; if all this will not do, 

111 drown you in the malmsey butt wnthin’ 

3 2 . What else f These words are omitted by Cunningham and Wagner. 

37. Dyce says that ‘ a change of scene is supposed to the dungeon 
The actor who personated Lightbom most probaMy diew a curtain and 
discovered the captive king but see note on line 69. 

51. Caucasm, hewn from haid rock. Compare Richard II, i 3. 
295: 
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* O, who can hold a fire in Ins hand, 

By thinking on the fiosty Caucasus^’ 

57 tknf ‘ that’ is often found with conjunctions or adverbs that 
introduce a clause or sentence, as “^if that,’ iv. no; ‘while that,’ ‘since 
that ’ See Abbott^ § zf'y. ‘ That’ is not now so used, but icmains m 
the phrases ‘ provided that,’ ‘ seeing that ’ 

59 though I am , a Latinism 

65 Tell Isabel This passage is lemarkably like a passage m the 
First Part of the Contention of the two Famous Houses of Yorke and 
Lancastei, sc lu 59, m which the Queen speaks to Suffolk 
‘ 1 tell thee Poull, when thou didst runne at tilt, 

And stolst away our Ladaics hearts in France.’ 

The incident is probably not histoiical, just as the incident of the rescue 
of the Black Bunco in Richard II, 11 3 99 

69, on ihib bed The stage arrangements in this scene are not very 
clear There is no change of scene, though it has been thought that 
une was needed at line 37 There was no bed in the dungeon, and no 
notice IS gnen of this haMng been brought on the stage. Probably the 
action IS not m the dungeon, the murderer not going down , but the king 
comes out from it almoat as soon as Lighlborn lifts a curtain, looks 
’oun, and begins to talk to him As he comes forth he says (line 53) 

‘ this dungeon,’ and having passed out, he turns (line 56) and says, ‘ there 
have I stood ’ The bed has been m the chamber and has not been 
just now biougiit in According to IJolinshed, see note on line 2, the 
King had lived, and was murdeied in the chamber above the dungeon. 
The tiadiiional scene of the murdei is a room m the lound tower at 
Berkeley Castle, the King’s ‘chamber’ being on the fust lloor, the 
cellar 01 ‘ vault ’ oi ‘ dungeon ’ still existing. 

70 looL of thine. See note on li. i. 17. 

78 stamed See v 4 30-37, and line 39. 

8S The reading of this line vanes , Cunningham leads, a broken line, 
without rcmaik 

‘Gone, gone, and do 1 remain’’ 

\Yagner reads 

‘ Gone, gone , and do I still remain alive ’ ’ 
a regular line, which is feeble with ‘ I ’ unaccented, and ‘ still ’ accent^!, 
and with ‘ still ’ in a sense not usual m Elizabethan pods The reading of 
ed. 1598 heie adopted gnes a far more striking ihythm with two solemn 
raonos) liable feet and an emphasis on ‘ 1 ’ opposed to ‘ mown * thus * 

‘ Gone,/ gone;/ and do 1 / remain/ alive?’/ 

89. ovenuaiched, weaned out with watching, with wakefulness ; watch 
U the softer foim of tuale, as match of make. Compare Julius Cmsar, iv. 
3 239: 
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‘ Poor knave, I blame thee not , thou art overwatched ’ 

98 This IS the reading of the ed. of 1598 Dyce, following the ed 
of 1622, reads : 

‘ O let me not die yet ; stay a while.’ 

100, still, always. See note on 1 i 15 

108. in a trice,, m an instant. Wedgwood, Diet Etjan., denves this 
e\pression from the Spanish tris, a crack, noise made in breaking, as if 
‘m a crack.’ Wagner rejecting this ‘curious coincidence/ sajs ‘the 
derivation is altogether a riddle.’ Gower, Confessio Amantis, 1. p. 142, 
has . 

‘All sodeinlich as who saith treis 
Where that he stood in his paleis 
He toke him from the mennes sight.* 

This passage, quoted by Wedgwood, is altogether against his explanation 
In Ralph Roister Doister, 111. 3. 142, is 

‘I w}dl be heie with them eie ye can say /rey ace" 
which is explained by Mr Skeat ‘ a throw at dice, viz. trozs ^the trey of 
old-fashioned card-pla}ers even now) thiee, and ace one , hence a quick 
expression.* It is probable that this is really the origin of ‘in a tiice,’ 
though it may be only Dr Udall's explanation of a difficult phiase 
Ih table. See line 32. Compare Plolinshed, p. 341, ‘they came siid- 
denlie one night into the chambei where he laie m bed fast asleepe, and 
with heavie feathei beds, with a table (as some would write) being cast 
upon him, they kept him dovm’ Stow, p. 357, does not speak of the 
table, but says ‘ uishing in upon him, as he lay in his bedde.’ 

III. this cry. There is a certain grim quaintness m the words of 
Holinshed, p. 341, ‘ Plis crie did moove many -within the castell and 
towne of Berkeley to compassion,* so that ‘diverse bemg awakened 
therewith .... praied heaitiiie to God to receive his soule, when they 
undei stood by his ciie what the matter ment.’ ‘Thus was King 
Edward miuthered m the yeare 1327 on the 22 of September * 

II 2 take horse and away Marlowe makes Gurney go to the young 
King and betray Moi timer to him, and hlatrevis flee after seeing 
Mortimer This is not the stoiy which he found m Holinshed, but it 
helps to a quick and dramatic letnbntion which is needed, though not 
provided in the history. Holinshed, p 341, ' The Queene, the bishop, and 
otners, that their tyiannie might be hid, outlawed and banished the lord 
Matreveis, and Thomas Goumey, who flieng unto Marcels, thiee yeares 
after bemg known e, taken and bi ought toward England was beheaded 
on the sea, least he should accuse the chiefe doo«rs, as the bishop and 
other, John Matrevers repenting himselfe laie long hidden in Germanie, 
and 111 the end died penitentlie.* 
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Scsiie VI. 

2. imdone. Compaie Macbeth, 111 2 12, v 1.67, and the feelmg of 
one of the miucleieis of Claience, Richaid III, 1 4 270 

9. Fly to the savages The poet piobably thinhing of the savages 
in Anaeiica or some of the newly disco vexed lands, and so is pulling an 
anachronism into the mouth of Mortimei. So he makes Coliapme in 
2 Tamburlaine, 1 2 35, sj^eak of ‘aimados’ 

‘ Fraughted with gold of rich Amciica.’ 

10 Jove's hige tree. The oak This is a very common classical 
allusion in the Elizabethan poets. Compare As ou Like It 111. 2 21S 

‘ Cel I found him undei a tiee, like a dropped acorn 
Ros It may be called Jove's tree, when it diops foith such fimt/ 
The Tiue Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yoik, xx 9 . 

* Whose top blanch overpeeied Jove’s speading tree.’ 

Virgil, Georgies, lii. 332, ^magna Jovis qiieicus ’ 

20 Here the history is compressed foi dramatic pin poses The 
events of October 1330 are brought close to those of September, 1327. 
The Scottish war, the young King’s maiiiage, the Scottish treaty, the 
attempt of Lancastei to get rid of Mortimer, are left out. Compare 
Introd. p xm 

42 hand. He produces the letter, as if m the handwriting of 
Moi timer. This scarcely agrees wnth Holmshed, or with v 4. 6, from 
which it is plain the letter wms wiitten by ‘ a fiiend.’ Hafid is ^hand- 
writing ’ Compare King Lear, 1 2. 36, 61 . 

‘ You know the chaiacter to be your brother^ ? 

, It IS his hand, my lord.’ 

43 betrayed. See note on v. 5 1x2. 

44. murder. The pioverb ‘minder will out* occurs often in old 
writers. Compaie Chaucer, Noime Piestes Tale, 232 * 

‘Mordre wil out, that se w^^e day by day.* 

So in the Prioi esses Tale, 564; Merchant of Venice, li. 2 71, ‘ murdei 
cannot be hid long ’ ; Macbeth, lii 4 124 ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 575, 

‘Foi muider, though it hath no tongue, will speak, 

With most miraculous oigan.’ 

50. hurdle Ciiminals were dragged to execution on a hurdle, '-vr 
piece of ivattle ivork The word hurdyce (Lat, hurdtemm, Fr hourdh^ 
(compare Fr honrdei. Germ, hurde) was also used foi a palisade or 
bairrcade. To be diawn, hanged, and quartered, was the punishment 
for treason , used to a much later date ; compare Evelyn’s Diary, Oct 1 7, 
1660, ‘ Scot, Sciope, Cook, and Jones suffered . . in sight of the place 
where they put to death their natural Prince. I saw not their execution, 
but met their quaiters, mangled, and cut, and reeking, as they -wtit 
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brought fiom the gallows in baskets on the hurdle’ [Mortimer was 
ariested at Nottingham castle in October 1330, brought to London, 
condemned by the Pailiament which sat from No\ember 26 to De- 
cember 6j and hanged. 

63 as a traveller , a simile very suitable to the poet’s days, an age of 
great geographical discover)". 

75 I fear 77 ie See note on 11 4.2. * 

77 to the Tower The Queen was anested at Nottingham with 
Mortimer She was made to surrender the enormous possessions which 
she had taken, wms allowed three thousand pounds a year, and was sent 
to live in letiiement at Castle Rising in Norfolk. The historians aie 
veiy silent as to the Queen’s relation to Moi timer, and the poet has 
followed them 

89, hoots not, matters not, is of no importance. See note on 1 4. 63. 

96. to moiirn. Compare the last speech of Bolingbroke in Richard II 
V, 6.4s, 52. 

‘Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe. 

Come mourn with me for that I do lament. 


Maich sadly after; grace my mournings here; 
In weeping after this untimely biei.’ 



INDEX. 


’A, IV. 2. 7 ; IV. 6 30 , 

V. 4 82 

A-comiiig, n. i. 7 ^* 

A’ God's name, iv. 3. 
42 

A-hiintmg, V. 4 iii. 
Abide dear, to, 11 2 88 
Absolute No77imative, 
u 1.48, m. 2. 116, 

V 4 14. 

Accent^ i i. loi. 
Action, 1 I 67 
x\ctresses, 1, l 63 
Adamant, u 5 loi 
Aeque tmidevu ii 2. 20. 
Against, 1 4 374, n. 
2. 12 

Aged Edward, v. 2 
116 

xVirofUfe, V 3 16 
Ahiruin, 11. 3 25 , iii. 
3 - 33 

An, 111. 1 5 ; ill 2 43 
Anachrotiisfmf 1, 1 . 5 2 , 
1. 4. 412 , 1. I 154, 

I 4. 50 , 1. 4 96 sq ; 

II 1. 71; n 2 74 sy , 
u. 2. 158 , V 4 56; 

V 6 9 

And, IV 2 43, ^ 

And if, 11 2. 125. 
Anew, 1. I. 1 88. 

An’t, 11 1. 40. 

Antic hay, 1 i 61. 
Anvil, 1 4. 31 1. 
Appointed, iv 2. 56. 
Argue, to, m 2. 48. 
Aristarchus, v. 4 53 <■ 
Aristotle, iv. 6. 19. 
Aiundel, 11. 5. 30, p 89 
As who should say, 1. 
2 - 53 - 


Asseiz’d, 1 2. 37. 
Assuage, v 3 8 
At, 11 2 261 
Attendance, to wait, 1 
4 337 

Avouch, V. 4 76. 

Back, to, 1 4 104 ; 11. 

2 93 

Baldock, 11 i 6 , p 90. 
Bands, in i 3 
B.indy, 1 i 137 
Beaumont, 1, 4. 369. 
p. 91. 

Begirt, 11 2 219. 
Behoof, 1 4 243 , V. 

2 13. 

Berkeley, v i 1 34 , p* 

89 

Bewray, 1 2 27, 34 
Bid a base, to, iv 2 66 
Bills, V 4. 80 
Bonnet, 1. 2. 19. 

Boots, It, 1. 4 63 ; lii. 

1 17 ; v. 6 90 
Braiii-sick, 1 i. 125 
Branch, 111 2. 162. 
Brave (s ), m 2 1 3 ; 
111 3 40. 

Brave, {adj.), v. 4. 37. 
Brave, to, 1. i. il^'x ; 
ni 3 29. 

Bieeching, v 4. 54 
Bring, to, 1. 4 299 
Bntainy, 11. 2. 42 
Broad seal, the,ii, 2. 143, 
Broke, h. l. 25. 

Brook, 1 I 134, i6o ; 

I. 4 284 , 11 3 71 
Brown bills, ni 2 37. 
Buckler, to, 1 4 288 s 

II. 5. 18. 


But ( = only), 1 i 164; 
1. 3 68 , 1'. 5. 34 


Cffisar, i i 173. 
Canker, 11 3 18 
Cannot, iv 6 50 
Care (disy liable), 11. 5. 

ss. 

Cast, to, ii. 3. 8 , v. 2. 

57; V. 4 24 

Cast up caps, iv 2 55. 
Catlme, iv 5 60 
Caucasus, v 5. 52. 
Cave, V I. 32. 

Centre, 111. i 5 ; iv. 6. 
62 

Chamberlain,! 1.154; 

11. 2 65 ; 111. 2 146 
Champion, v 4 77 * 
Chancdloi, 1 4 65. 
Channel,! j . i 83 , iv 4. 

12, V 3 27, v.5.3. 
Chiefest, 1 4 344 
Chiike, 1. 1. 74 ; 1. 4. 



Circe, 1. 4 172. 

Clap, m. 3 91. 
Classicism i hi, 2, I2S„ 
v I 22, 142 , V 4 
60, 62? V 5 59, V. 
6. 10. 

Coach, 11. i. 71* 
Cobham, 11. 5 107*-^ 
Cockerel, n 2 199. 
Colour, 1. 4 279 
Compai atives^ double^ 1 


4. 344 * 

Congo, V 4 48. 
Conjectural readings, 1. 
I 12S, 201 ; 1. 3. 
5 ; 1. 4. 136 , li. 5. 
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6o ; iv. 2. 30; iv. 
3. 45 ; V. 3 [3; V. 
4.65, V. 5.88,98. 
Consecrate, 111. 2. 171 
Content, i 4. 84 
Contraries, 1. 4 249. 
Convey,!, i. 200; 11. 2. 
82 

Cope, to, IV 4. 4. 
Cornwall, Earl of, i. l. 

156 , u. 2 66, p. 87. 
Countenance, iv 5 S3 
Counterbulf, to, 111. 2 
19. 

Cousin, 1. 4 378. 
Coventry, my lord of, 

I. I 175, p 88. 
Creeps me, 11 2 18. 
Crownets, 1 i 64. 
Cullions, 1. 4 40S. 
Curate-like, 11 i 49. 
Curse, i 4 54. 

Curstly, V 2. 62. 
Cyclops,! 4 512. 

Dalliance, v. 3 3. 
Danae, 11. 2.53 ; lii. 3, 

83. 

Dapper, i. 4. 411, 
Dead, to, ni. 2. 163. 
Dealing, ii. 2. 102. 
Dear, to abide, n. 2. 
88 

Decline, i. 4. 7, 115. 
Defy, to, 11. 2. 109. 
Deserv’d, iv. 2. 59. 
Device, li. 2. ii. 
Devoir, v. I. ^33. 
Diablo, 1. 4. 318. 
Disparage, 1. 4 32. 
Dandle Negative f i. i. 

122 ; i. 2. 15. 
Dungeon, v. 3. 18. 
Duplicated possessive, ii . 
I 17. 

* Duplication* i. 4. 344 ; 

II. I. 17; in. 2. 35; 
iv. 3. 16, 34. 

Dusky night, iv. 3. 45. 


Earl of Cornwall, 1. i. 

156, 11 2 66 
Empale, 111. 2. 164. 
Empery, iv. 6, 14. 
Engirt, to, V i. 46. 
Entertain, 1. i. 46 
Enthronized, v i, 109 
Equal, IV 3. 52. 

Erect, to, V 2. ii. 
Estate, V i 149, 

Ethic dative, ii. 2. 18. 
Excrement, v 3 26, 
Exequies, 1. i 176. 
Exigents, 11. 5. 59. 

Fabyan, 1 4. 269, 11. 
2, 185 Introd. p. 

XIV. 

Feast It, 1. 4. 373. 

Fig, IV. 2 4. 

Fleet, the, 1 1. 198. 
Fleet, to, 1. 4 49 
Flying-fish, 11. 2. 23. 
Fondly, v. 1 76. 

For, 11. 5. 26, 65. 

For-, prefix, 11. 4 39. 
Forest, 1 2. 47. 

Form a verb, to, 11. 1. 55. 
Forsiow, 11, 4 39. 

For why, 11. 5. 35. 

Gallop apace, iv. 3. 44. 
Gallows, V. 2. 3. 
Ganymede, 1. 4. 180. 
Garish, 11. 2. 180. 
Gaudy, 1, 4 346. 
Gaveston, 1. 1. 1, p. 92. 
Gentry, 11. 2. 239. 
GLiive, 1V.4 5. 
Glocester, Earl of, ii. i. 
2 ; 11. 2. 241 ; 111. 2. 

55. 146, pp. 90-91. 

Good ray lord, i. 4 2 50. 
Gor’d, IV. 4. 8. 
Greekish, ii. 5. 15. 
Groom, i, 4. 97 ; li. 5. 
69. 

Had best, m. 3. 17. 
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* Had I wist,* 11 5 82 
Hale, 1. 2 29 , u 2. 

91 ; V. 4 106. 

Hand, v. 6 42. 

Hand, to be m, ill 2.54 
Hap, IV. 2. 40 
Harpy, 11. 2 46 
Haught, 111 2. 28. 

Have at, 11. 2. 261 ; iv. 
2. 25. 

Havock, to, IV 4. 27. 
Head, to, 111. 3 53. 
Heading, 11. 5 29. 

Hear (disyllabic), \ 2. 
21. 

Heir, i 4 378. 
Hercules, 1 i 144. 
High-Admiral, 1 4. 66 
Hohtished, Introd. p. 

XV ; i I 154. 

Home, 1 4 26 
Hospitals, 1. I 38 
How chance, 1 4 272. 
How fortune^, 111 2. 

113 - 

How say’ iv. 2 67. 
Hoy, a Flemish, ii 4 
45 - 

Hurdle, v. 6. 50 
Hylas, i. i 144 , 1. 4 
393. 

I fear me, v. 6. 75, 

Ills, iv. 3. 50. 
Imbecility, v. 4 59 
Impersonal verbs, 1 4. 
354 , ill. 2 43 , IV. 
3 - 30 - 

In-, IV. 5 36. 

Incense, to, 1. i. 184 
Inconstant, v, 2 97. 
Inde, i. 4. 50. 
Infortunate, iv. 5. 36. 
Inaocency, v. 6 100. 
Ireland, governor of, 1, 
4. 125. 

Iris, i 4. 370. 
Irregular Concord, i. 
I. 72 5 1. 2. 20; 1. 
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4 I 33 t 3^0; ” 2 
23S ; 11.4 40 , V 3. 
37,38,40, V, 5 25 
Irregular Graimnafy 1. 

4 416 , 11 2. 136; 
u 4 30 ; m. 2. 75 , 

111 3 52 ; IV. 3 30 - 
isle of Man, Lord Go- 
vernor of the, II. 2. 

. 

Ity ^ indeterminaie ob- 
ject, 1 4. 373. 407. 
410 ; 11 I. 32 j 111* 

I 13; IV. 4. 23. 
Italian, 1. 4 412 
Italian masques, 1 1.56. 

I wis, m. 2. 152. 

Jack, 1 4 4II. 

Jesses, 11 2 40. 

Jet it, to, 1. 4 407. 

Jig, 11 2 185 
Jove’s huge tree, v. o. 
10. 

Kerns, 11. 2. 160 
Kiilingworth, iv 6 
81 , V I 2. 

King of F ranee his lords, 

3 30 

Lambeth, i. 2. 78 ; 1. 

3-5 

Lancaster, 1 i. 74 j ^02, 

p 88. 

Largess, iu. 2. 57. 
’Larums, ii. 5. 2. 

Latin quotations, 1. I 
22 ; 1 4 13 ; 11. I* 
53 » 54; 2. 20; 

IV 6. 53 ; V. 4. 60. 
Lawn, V 4. 

Lead the round, to, iv. 

3 4 ^- 

Leander, 1. i. 8. ^ 

Leave, iv. 6 55. 
Legate,! 4.51; Introd. 
p. xvii. 

Legs, to make, li. i, 38. 


Lesser, li 4. 41. 

Lest that, V 5 57,110. 
Level at, to, 111 3 88 ; 

V. 3 12, :;9 
Libel, 11 2. 173 
Libelling, 11 2 34 
Lie, 1 I. 14 
Lieu, 11!?. 4 44 
Light-brain’d, v 2 2. 
Like thee, if it, 1. 4. 
354 

Liveries, i 4 409 
’Long of, 1 4 191 
Longshanks, 111 2. 12 ; 
IV. 5. 25. 

Looseness, iv i 7 > ^v. 
4. II 

Lown, 1 4.82. 

Magnanimity, 111. 2 16. 
Makeroad,to,u 2 162. 
Malgrado, 11 5.5 
Man, king and lord of, 

I I 

Marquis, iv 2 33 
Means a, 1. 4. 1S4. 
Mercury, 1 4 370 
Merely, iii 2 145. 

Metriy 1 . I. Ill , IV 6. 

34, 11. 5. 4 f; V. 5. 
88. Introd p v. 
Mew, to, V I. iS. 
Mickle, IV. 6. 40. 
Midas-like, i. 4. 407. ^ 
Mimon, 1 I. 133; 

2. 67 ; 11 2. 4. 

Mort dien, 1 l . 90 
Mortimer, li 3 23, p. 
90. 

Mowbray, 1 l. III. 
Murder cannot be hid, 

V. 6 . 44. 

Mushioom, 1. 4 284. 
Mutinies, 1. 2. 65. 

Napkin, u. i. 36. 
Narrow seas, the, li. 2. 
164. 

Neai, {adv.), i, 2. 44. 


Negative^ douhhy i. l. 
122 

Negative preceding the 
verby 11 4. 63. 
Newcastle, 11 2. 121 
New Temple, the, 1. 2. 

Nonce, the, v. 5 16 
None of both them, v 
4 105 

Obscure 1. i loi. 

Of, 1 1. 144, II. 3. 12, 
111 2 19; IV. 3. 25. 
Omission of participial 
ending ^edy 1 2. 10 , 
111 2. 171 

Omission of relative, 111 
2 149 ; IV. 2 55. 
Omission of ‘ to’ before 
infin. 115; 111. 219. 
Omission of verb of 
motion, 1 I. 197 > 1 * 
I. 185. 

On, V 4. II3. 

Once, 111. 2. 87* 

Oneil, 11. 2. 160. 

Onus quant gravhsi- 
mum, V. 4. 60. 

Or, V. 3 30 
Outiageous, 11 2 55 
Over-peer’d, 1. 4. 19. 
Overwatched, v 5, 89. 

Pale, the English, ii. 2. 
161. 

Paltry, v. 6. 53 * 

Parle, to,, 1. 4. 320. 
Part, IV. 2. 53. 
Participles y 'Irregular 

Pasty i 4 315 
25 ; 111 3 47 - 
Pass, to, i. 4. 14^ ; V. 

I 77 - 

Passionate, 11 2. 3 , iv. 

4, 16 . iv 6. 55.^ 
Peevish, 1. 2 7. 

Percy, 1. i. no. 
Period, 111. I. 4. 



INDEX. 


Phaeton, i. 4. 16. 
Picture, i 4 127. 

Pierce, 111. 2. 8, (See 
Gaveston). 

Plain, to, V. I. 22 
Plainer, 111. 2. 1 58 
Plato, IV . 6 19 
Plumes, 1 I 41. 

Poison, V 4. 31 
Policy, 11 3 5, 11.5 92. 
Poll, to. 111 2. 27. 
Poniard, 1. 4 266, 
Porcupine, i. i. 40 
Portmaster, iv 3. 32. 
Possessive case, 11. i , 1 7 ; 

iv 3. 30. 

Potion, IV. I. 13. 

Pound, li 2, 1 1 5. 
Precise, ii. i. 46 ; v 4. 
58 

Present used for future, 
ii. 5 50.^ 

Prevent, to, 11 2. 59 
Proof, to the, 1. 1. 108 
Propterea quod, 11. l. 
53 

Protect, to, V. I 115 
Protector, v 2 12. 
Protest, 11 2. 104. 
Proteus, 1 4 410 
Provmciam, siiscepi, v. 
4 62 

Puritan, v. 4. 58. 

QuoftJi male conveniuni, 
1. 4 * 13 - 

Qua 7 tdQqiadem li 1.54. 
Quarters, y f>. 51. 
Quenchless, v. i 44 
Quit, V 4 16. 

Realm, ii. 5. 58. 
Reave, iv 6. 52. 
Recreant, iii. 2. 102 ,* 
lii. 3. 44. 

Redeem, v 2. 112. 
Redoubted, i. 3. 4. 
Redtmdant ‘ me, 11 2. 
18 ; ii. 4 3. 


Regard, 111 3. 45. 
Regiment, 1. i. 165; 

111. 3 86 , V. I. 26 
Reinforce, to, iv. 5. 6. 
Remit, 11. 5 58 
Renowmed, 11 5. 39 
Rent, to, IV 6. loi ; 

V I. T40 3. 22. 

Repeal, 1 4, 168, 201. 
Respect, 1. 4 249. 

Rest, to, V 2 43. 
Retire, 111. 3 9. 

Rice ap Howell, iv. 5. 
81. 

Rose, had, i 4. 315 
Royal vine, 111. 2 163. 
Runagates, iv 5. 84 

Savages, v 6. 9, 

Savour, v. 5. 9. 
Scansiofi, irregularities 
of, 1. 1.83, 1 I III, 
1. 4 284 ; 11 2. 144; 
IV 6 34 ; V. 5 88 
Scape, 11. 4 21 , IV. 5. 
50. 

Scarborough, 11 4 5 
’Sdain’st thou of, v 2. 
107. 

Secretary, 1 l. 155 ; li. 

3. 67. 

Secure, w 6 ^26. 
Several, i 4. 70. 

Shall, 11 I 7 
Shrewdly, iv. 6. 28. 

Sib, ui 2 66 

Silver hairs, 1. 4. 344. 

Sirrah, v. 2. 27 

Sitb, iv 2 61 ; IV. 5 33. 

Smell to, to, ii i 35. 

Spenser, 11 i l, p. 90. 

Spit, V 5 30 

So,i. I. 9; 1 4 72 ; 11. 

2. 218, V 2 17. 

So ... as, 1 4 356 ; li. 

4 52 ; IV. 3. 15. 
Soldiers, 1, i. 34 ; 1. 4. 
405 > sq. 

Sophister, i. 4. 255. 


^75 

Sore (disyllahle), iv. 6. 
34 

Sort, a, 11 2, 167. 

Sort out, to, 11. I. 79. 

St George, ni 3 34 
Stand on, to, iv 6 58 
Start, to, IV 5. 69 
Starting holes, 111. 2 
127 

Stay, to, IV. I 9 j V. I 

50 

Steel it, ill 2. 27 
Still, 1. I 15 . 1. 2 63; 

V. 2. 58 ; V. 5. 100 
Stole, 1. I. 1 87. 
Stomach, 1. 2 26 ; ii 
2. 256. 

Stow, Introd. p xvi. 
Suborn’d, 1, 4 265 
Such , as, 1. 4 359 , 
111 2. 21 ; V I. 19 
Such as we, 1 4 416 
Suscepi provmciam, v. 
4 62 

Suspect, IV. 5. 26 ; iv 

6.4. 

Sweet heart, iv. 2. 27. 
Sworn (disy liable), i, l. 

83. 

Take exceptions at, i. 

xJkwt 5. 56. 

Tanais, iv. 2. 30 
Temporal, ui 3. 57. 
Tender, to, 1. 4. 3il. 
Termination -er, 1. 4. 

355- 

Termination -ize, v. l. 
1 09. 

Termination -less, i. 2. 

6; V. I. 44. 

That ( = that which), 
IV. 6. 94. 

*That (redundant), v. 5. 
67 - 

That that, v. 4 56. 
Thee, ii i. 75. 

The more, in. 2. 52. 
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Thou, 1. 1 33. '• 4 
69 

Throughout, u 2 144. 
Thy, 1 I. 6, 132, 143. 
Timeless, 1. 2 6 
Tibiphoii, V I. 45 
‘To,’ ivith tnjin , lii 2 
93 

Token, v 5. 19 
Torpedo, 1 4 323. 
Totter’d, 11. 3. 21. 
Towardiiess, m 2 79 
Tower, the, 1 i 198, 
11. 2. 230 ; V. 6 77, 
Tram, to, vi. 5 15. 
Trice, V. 5. loS. 
Triumph, 1. 4. 381 , 11. 

3 12, 153. 

Ttilly, 1 4. 395 
Tynmouth, 11 2. 51, 

317. 

Un-, prefix^ iv 5 36 
Unbowel, v 3. 10 
Uncoustant, v. i 30. 


INDEX. 

Uncontroll’d, 11 3 . 161. 
Uiidtque morseht^ n 2. 
38. 

Unkind, IV 5. 14 
Unpointed, v. 4 13 ; 

V 5 16. 

Upstart, I 4.41,^32; 

111. 2 '^^165. 

Use, to, V 4 27 

Vail, to, 1. 3. 19 , I 4 

276; m 3- 3S. 

Vault, V 5 2 
Vey hal substantive^ con- 
structed with ‘ 0/,’ 
1. 2 19, 1. 4. 1S8, 
270 

Villain, 1. 4. 28. 

Wait attendance, 1. 4. 
337. 

Want, IV. 2. 51. 
Warden, iv. 5 35. 
Weeds, iv 6 96. 
Wench, 11. 5 98. 


What ( = why ’), 1. i. 

16 , I. 2 ^ o ; II, I. 

60 , IV 5. 43 
What so, 1. 1 170 
Whereas, n 2. 48 , v 

2. 14 , V 6 82 
Whilom, IV 6 13 
Whither ( monosyll- 
able), 1 3 58. 

Who ( = whom), 11 2. 
136. 

Wigmore, ii 3 , 192 
Wiltshire, 1 l 127. 
Wiltshire, Earl of, in 
2 48 

Winchester, Eail of, 111 

3. 60. 

WlS, I, 111 2. 153 
Wot, iv 6 37 
Wreak it, to, iv 4. 23. 

Yearn, n'f 6 70 
You, 1 I. 32 ; 1 4 68 ; 
11 1.74. 

Youngling, v. 2. 107. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Biqitlonary, based on the MS. coIkcLions 

of *lie l.itc JOjeiJ'i BobWoitii, D 1) 1 due t . "d enl.n,;eJ oj I*r I’essor T N 

i olli r, M \ , 0\veii>, College, Ma._ehesier Parts I . rd II, eacn isr 7ooe 
u mlleted fozir Paris 

^ An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 

arrai’ifed on an Historical basib By W W Skcui, M A Set^ni jt au 0 / 

4t 1 cloth, ’ll 4s. 

A Sapplement to the First Edition of the above. 

4to 2J t)d Published, 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of. the English 

Language By W. W Skeat, M A Crown Svo. cloth, sr 6 d 
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2 Books lately printed at the 


0BEBK: CLASSICS. 

Aesohylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 

Dmdorfii Secottd Sdtit&n, 1851. s8vo <:/<?/-%, gx. M, 

Sophocles ; Tragoediae et Fragnienta, ex recensione et cnm 

commentarils Guil. Dmdorfii Third EdUton, 2 vols fcap 8vo. cloth, xL ix. 
Each Play separately, hmp, vts 6d 

The Text alone, piintecl on wiiting paper, with large 

margin, royal i6mo cloth, 8s 

The Text alone, square i6mo. 3s. 6 d. 

Each Play separately, /iw/, 6d (See also page ri ) 

Sophocles : Tragoediae et Fragmenta, cum Annotatt Guil. 

Dmdorfii. Toimll 1849 Svo cloth, xos. 

The Text, Vol I sx The Notes, Vol II. 4 ^. 6d 

Euripides : Tragoediae el Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 

Dmdorfii Tomi II. 1834 8vo cloth, xos 

Aristophanes: Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione 

Gull Dmdorfii, Tomi II 1835 Svo. cloth, xxs 

Aristoteles ; ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. ■Accedunt 

Indices SylburgianL Tomi XI 1837 Svo cloth, al xos 

The volumes may be had separately (except Vol. IX.), sx 6d each 

Aristotelis Ethica Eieomaohea, ex recensione Immanuelis 

Bekken Crown Svo cloth, sx. 

Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi IV. 

1846 8vo cloth, xl IX 

Homerus: Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dmdorfii. Svo. doth, 5^, 6 d, 
Homerus: Odyssea, ex lec. Guil, Dmdorfii. 1855. Svo. 

cloth, 5s 6d. 

Plato; The Apology, with a revised Text and English 

Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1878, Svo, 
cloth, 8x. 6d 

Plato: Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, 

by Edward Posts, M.A. i860, Svo cloth, 7X 6d 

Plato ; Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and 

English Notes, by L. Campbell, M A 1867 Svo cloth, xSs, 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English N otes, 

by L. Campbell, M A i>eco7td Edition Svo cloth, xos bd 

Plato ; The Dialogues, translated into English, with Ana- 
lyses and introductions By B Jowett, M.A. A new Edttiomnjivcvolumes. 
187s Medium Svo cloth, 3/. lox 

Plato ; The Bepublio, translated into English, with an 

Analysis and Introduction By B. Jowett, M A. Medium Svo cloth, xqs 6d 

Thucydides; tianslated into English, with Inti eduction. 

Marginal Analyse, Notes and Indices By the same. 2 vols. 1881. Medium 
SvO cloi/t, xl I2X 
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THE HOLT SCHIPTTTBES. 

The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Versions, made from 

the Latin Vulgate by John Wj-cUfTe and his foUouvers: edited by the Rev J. 
Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols 1830 royal 4to 3^. 3s. 

Also roArmied from ike aiove-y with Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, M a. 

(1) The Hew Testament in English, according to the Ver- 
sion by John 'Wycliffe, about A D 1380, and Reirised by John Purvey, about 
A.D X388. 1879 Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 6r 

(2) The Book of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

and Solomon’s Song, according to the Version by John Wycliffe Revised by 
John Purvey. Extra fcap 8vo. cloth, ss 6cl 

The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page of the 

Authorized Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4^0. haiy bound, il xs 

Hovum Testamentiim G-raece. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, 

S.T P.R , necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis i8nio cloth, sr. 

Th^i^ame on writing paper, small 4to cloth, jos. 6d 
Hovnm Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar MiUianum. 

iSmo cloth, ftf. 6d 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. cloth, 9s. 

The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the 

Revisers of the Authorised Version 

(1) Pica type Second Edition, uUh Marginal References Demy 8vo 

cloth, los 6d 

( 2 ) Long Primer type Fcap 8vo cloth, 4r 6d 

<3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, cloth, 131 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. fcap. 8vo. limp, is. (id, 

Vetns Testamentnm ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 

secundum exeni ;lai Vat^canam Rom. e tciti ir Aocedit potior ■> anetas Codicis 
Alexandrim Ediiio itera Toau III 1075 tSmo clatK,iBs 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing supplementary 

HFI-PS TO THE Study of THU Eibj , nc’ui’>rg s imimn. s of the era’ 
Bookl, with copious explanatory notes, .oiJ Tabhs illujuratue. of '“ciij .ure 
History and the characteristics of Bible Lands witn a complete liuiox uf 
Subn-..ts, a Luivoid.iiicu .a Du tum.iryr ,,f PiO].i.’- Xames, and a series Of 
Maj^s Puces 111 various sizes and bmaiii^-- f.om 31 to 2/ 5^ 

‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the OXFORD 

BiHUn FOR Tr-ACIILRS, CO i onsing sun ai.irn s < -t the several Books with 
copioCs exiil.anato, j Notes and TibRs iliVstriiiw. o' Senpture History and the 
charaetrnsti.s of Bible T.Ln(ls, w a ..oinnktc Index of Subjects, a pn- 
corclauee, ? Dictionary' Propci Nau’cs. and a se-ics rf Maps. Pearl i6mo 
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BCOIiESIASTIOAIi HISTOBY, 

Baedae Historia Eccle^iasiica. Edited, with English 

Notes, by G H. Moberly, M.A Crown 8\o doth, tos 

Chapters of Early English Chnreh History. By William 

Biiffht, D D. Svo cloth, xes. 

Eusebius* Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 

Burton With an Introduction by William Bright, D D CrownSvo dQth,^s (id 

Socrates* Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 

Hussey With an Introduction by William Bright, D D. Croini Sio. cloik, 

IS 6 d, 


EHaiilSH THEOLOGY, 

Butler’s Analogy, with an Index, Svo. clothe 55. 

Butler’s Sermons. Svo. clothy 5s. 6c?. 

Hooker’s Works, ^dth his Life by Walton, arrpn^ed by 

John Keble, M A Stxik Edition, vols 1874 Svo cloth, xl.xxsbd. 

Hooker’s Works ; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A, 

2 vols. 187^ Svo cloth, IIJ, 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and conccted 

by E. Buiton, D.D. S.vthEdJion 1S77 Svo cloth, 10s 6 ct 

Waterland’s Review of the Doctiine of the Euchaiist, with 

a Pieface by the present Bishop of London i88u croivn Svo cloth, &r. 6rf. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

A History of England. Principally in the Seventeenth 

Century. By Leopold Von Ranke. 6 voK. Svo. cloth, 3^. 

Clarendon’s (Edw, Eail of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars in England To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton 7 vols 1849. medium Svo doth, ttl, lor. 

Clarendon’s (Edw Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars m England 7 vols 1839 x8mo doth, if xs. 

Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 

Entdt’nd its Causes and Results In Six P olumes, Svo doth, ^ (d 
VoL I and 11 t<jgether, Third Edition, 1877. tl, xdr. 

Vol III. Soiond 1 ditiOH, il. xs, 

Vol. IV Second Edition, 187s xl is, 

Vol V 1876 xl xs 

Vol VI Index, 1879. i&f 6 d, 

Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.i>. 

I2S9— 1793 Vols *- 1 and 11 (i2<;9— 1400) Svo cloth, 34 ax, 

Vols III and IV {1401 1582) Svo doth, 2I xos 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the Clatcuhon Ipress ScriES, have published, or have ! 

in preparation, the following. j 

Those to Tohtch prtces are attacked are already ipuhlished; the others are in 1 

J>reJ>aratzott | 

I. ENGLISH. i 

f 

A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and | 

edited by Anne J Clough. Ext fcap 8vo stiff covers^ 4d ' 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 

Ext fcap, 8vo stiff covers, 6 d. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II, * For Junior Classes. 

' Ext fcap 8vo stiff covers, 6 d. 

An Elementary English Gra m mar and Exercise Book 

By O W. Tancock, M A. Secoftd Edition Ext. fcap. 8vo. xs. 6 d. 

An BCTglish Grammar and Beading Book, for Lover 

Forms in Classical Schools By the same Author Fourth Edition, Ext fcap 
Svo. cloth, 3^ 6 d 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap Svo cloth, ^, 6 d each 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle. 

M A formerly Fdiov of Or el Col and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford 
ThiidkdUion E\t ftap Svo cloth, •}s,od, 

A Book for Beginners in Anglosaxon. By John Earle, 

MA 1 hit d Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, ss 6 d 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 

sary By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second Edition Extra fcap 8\ o. cloth, ns 6 d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A, Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo cloth, Bs (id 

The Ormulum ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White Edited by R Holt, M A a vols Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, sis, 

Speciinens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion With Introduction, Notes, and Glossanal Index By R Morris, LL D., 
and W W Skeat M A 

part I Froia Old Fnghsh Homilies to King Horn (A D 1150 to A D 1300) 
Extra fcap Svo. cloth, 

'' Part II From Robert of Gloucester to Gower {A.D 1298 to A D. 1293) Extra 

fcap Svo cloth ^s 6 d 

Specimens of English Literature, from the * Ploughmans 

Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (ad i394 toA.D. XS79I With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index By W. W. Sfceat,M A Thu a hdUn.n 
Ext fcap, Svo cloth, is 6 d 
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The Vision of William concomine Piers the Plowman, 

by William Lanijland Edited, with Notes, by W. W Skeat, M A Third 
hditzon Ext fcap 8vo cMh, 4^ 6d 

Chancer. The Prioresse^j Tale; Sire Thopas; The 

Monkes Tale , The Clerkes Tale , The Sqmeies Tale, &c Edited by W. W, 
Skeat, M A Second Jkdiiton E\t fL«'’p Svo cloth, ^ 6d 

# OhLancer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Par- 

doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale, The Chanouns Yemannes Tale 
By the same Editor Second Edzttoji Extra fcap Svo cloth, &d 

Old English Drama. Marlowe’s Tragical History of Doctor 

Faustus, and Greenes ffmoarnbic History of Fnar Bacon and Fnar Bunjjay 
Edited by A. tv Waid, M V Extra fcap Svo cloth, 5^ 6d. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Notes, &c. By O. W, 

Tancock, Rl A , Head Master of Noiwich School Extra fcap Svo cloth, ss 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W Aldis Wri'^ht, M A Extra fcap Svo stiif covers, 2s. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright; ' 

M,A. Extra fcap Gvo stij^ coveys 

The Tempest, xs 6d KJnjj T-ear, is 6d, 

As You Like It, xr A Midsummer Nisjht's Dream, is 6d 

Julius Ctesar, 2s Coriolanus, ox 613? •'n* 

Richard the Third, sx 6d, Henry the Fifth, sx. 

(For other Plays, see p 7.) 

Milton. Areopagitica With Introduction and Notes. By 

J, W Hales, M A Tfmd Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, 2,5. 

Milton. Samson Agomstes. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by John Chiu ton Col’ins Extra fcap Svo. stijf (ovei r, xs 

Bunyan. Holy War, Edited by E. Venables, M A. In 

Preparation. (See also p 7.) 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator, With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M A , University CoUeffe. Extra tcap Svo, «:/<?//#, 4x Sa?, 

Burke. Pour Betters on the Proposals for Peace with 
the Begicide Directory of Prance. Edited, with introduction 
and Notes, by E. J Payne, M, A. Extra fcap Svo. sx. See also page i. 
Also iJte foUotmng m pa^er covers. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 2d. 

Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. 2 d. 

Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. „ With Notes by E, J. 

Payne, M A 4^^. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T, Arnold 

B.A 4d. 

Milton. With Notes by R C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidas, ^d. LAIlegro, 3</. II Penseroso, 4J, 

Comus, 6d. Samson Agonistes, 6d. 

Parnell. The Hermit, 2d. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel, Introduction and Canto L 

With Notes, by W Mmto, M.A. 6 d. 
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A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature ; by the 
late J S Brewer, M.A., Professo? of English Literature at Kang*s 
College, London. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Kmghtes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale Edited by R Moms, LL D 
Thousand Extra fcap 8vo. cih/A, as 6d, See also p. 6. 

2. Spenser’s Faery Qneene, Books I and II. By G. W. 

Kitchm, M A. Extra fcap 8vo chtth, as. 6d each 

3 Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 1 , Edited by R. "W. 

Church, M A , Dean of St Paul’s, Extra fcap 8vo cloih, as 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A , and W Aldxs Wnght, M.A Extra fcap. 8vo sitjff'covers. 

I, The Merchant of Venice, ts II Richard the Second. is.M. 

' , III Macbeth, ix. 6<f. (For other Plays, see p. 6.) 

5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning Edited by W, Aldis Wright, M.A Second 1 
Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 4x. 6d 
II .^e Essays. With Introduction and Notes By J. R Thursfield, M.A 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In 

Two Volumes. Fourth Edition. Ext fcap 8vo cloth, 6s. 6d, 

Sold separately, VoL I 4s,, Vol II, 3X, 

7. Bryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 

Astraea Redux; Annus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici ; 
The Hmd and the Panther Edited by W D Chnstie, M A , Trinity College, 
Cambridge Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 6d. 

8. Bnnyan. The Pilgrim^s Progress, Grace Abounding, and 

A Relation of his Imprisonment Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by E Venables, M A., Precentor of Lincoln, Extrafeap 8vo. cloth, $s. 

9* Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford 

I Essay on Man Sixth Edition. Extra fcap 8vo stt^^ covers, xs 6d, 

U. Satires and Epistles Second Edition, Extra fcap, 8vo stiff cavers, as. 

10. Johnson. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasseias Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A (Loiutblate Scholar of Lmcoln 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 4s 6d. 

11. Burk©. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 

Payijiie, M A., Fellow of ifniversity College, Oxford. 

I . Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America, 

etc Second Edition Extra fcap, 8vo. cMh, 4s. 6d. 

II . Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extrafeap, 

8vo. cloth, £|x. See also p, 6 

I a. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

I** The Didactic Poems of 1788, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 

A D 1779-1783. Ext fcap. 8vo cloth, 3X 
XI. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections frf^m the Minor Poems, 
A.D, 1784-1799. Ext. fcap 8vo. doth, 3X 
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II. IiATIH. 

An Elementary Latin G-rammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 

Third Edziton Extra fcap 8vo. si 6d 

A First Latin Exercise Book, By the same Author. 

Fozoth Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth, ss, 6rf 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author, 

In the Pi ess 

Beddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation For the use of Lower Forms Composed and selected 
by C S Jerrara, M A Extra frap 8\o cloth, is 6d 

Anglice Eeddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 

for Unseen Translation. By C S Jeiram, M.A Extra fcap 8vo cloth ss 6d. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. Selected by 

J Y. Sargent, M.A Sixth Edition Ext fcap 8vo cloth, ss 6d. 

First Latin Beader. By T. J, Nunns, M.A. TMrd 

Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, ss ^ 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps, Sre By C E Moberly M A , Assistant Master In Rugby School 
The Goilhc War Suond Ld’tion Extra fcap Svo cloth, 4J 6d. , 

The Civil U’ar Extia fcap Svo cloth, v 6a 
TheCtvilIVar Book I. SecOi,d Ed t,o/i Ext'-a fcap Svo, cloth, ss. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes By Henry Walford, M A In Three Parts. Third Edition. 

Ext fcap Svo cloth, AS f>d Each Part separately, in hmp cloth, ts &d 

Cicero. De Senectute and De Amicitia. With Notes. By W. 

Heslop, MA. Extra fcap Svo ss 

Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes, By the 

late C. E Prichard, M.A , and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap Svo. cloth, 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By 

J R, King, M.A. Second Edition Ext. fcap Svo. cloth, ss, 6d. 

Oornelins Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M A. 

Second Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, ss, 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A. In Three Paris Ext fcap Svo, cloth, xs 6d each. 

Livy. Books V — ^VII. By A. R. Cluer, B.A* Extra fcap. 

Svo cloth, 3J 6d, 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, etc. By W Ramsay, M A Edited by G G. Rams.w, M.A. 
Second Edition. Ext fcap. Svo cloth, ss. 6d. 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C E. Pnehard, M A., and E R, Bernard, M.A. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap, Svo. cloth, 3#, „ 

Catnlli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatitm 

entJeum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robmson Elhs, A M Svo. Itoth, i 6 j , 

Catullus. A Commentary on Oatnllus. By Robinson 

EIIis, M.A. Demy^vo cloth, t6s 
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Oatulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recog- 

nitjonem Robinson Ellis, A M Extra fcap 8vo cloth, sjr Sd 

Cicero de Orator©. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A S Willems, M A , Professor of Latin® Owens Colleg-e, Manchester 
Book I. Domy Byo cloth, 6s, Book II. T>emy %\o, cloth, 
Cicero*s Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M A Second Edition Demy 8vo cloth, lor. td. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices By Albert Watson, M A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition Demy Svo cloth, i8j. 

Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By the same Editor. 

Second Edition Extra fcap Svo, cloth, 4s 

Cicero pro Oluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

W Ramsay, M A, Edited by G G Ramsay, M A , Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow Second Edition, Ext fcap Svo cloth, 3^ 6d, 

, JLivy, Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modern History, Cambridge. Second Edition, Demy Svo cloth, (ts. 

Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 

Wi ckham , M A , Head Master of Wellington Cohege 
Vol i"*’The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. cloth, X2C, 

Horace. A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the 

use of Schools Extra fcap Svo. cloth, ss 6d 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com* 

mentary. By John Conmgton, M,A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M A. Second 
Edition Svo cloth, 7s. 6d 

Plautus. Trinummus. With Introductions and Notes. 

For the use of Higher Forms By C E Freeman, M A and A .‘•loman, M A. 
Extra fcap Svo. cloth, ss, 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M A Extra fcap Svo cloth, 44* 6d. y»st Publuhed. 

Selections from, the less known Latin Poets. By North 

Finder, M.A. Demy Svo cloth, is-*"* 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 

duction and Notts By John W'^ordsworth. M A Demy Svo. cloth, iSr. 

Tacitus. The Annals I-VI. With Introduction and Notes, 

By H. Furntaux, M.A. yvo cloth, iSj 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 

M A®, Fellow of N ew C olfege 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, lor. 6d. 

The Text may be had separately, cloth, 4s, 6d, 

A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 

Illustration of Greek and I-abn Inflections By T L Papillon, M A., Fellow 
of New CoPege Third Edition, Rcrvist.d a> d Corrected, Crown Svo cloth, fix. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil, By 

Wiliiohi Young Sellar, M A. Ntio Edition 1S03 Crown Sio.gx. 

The Roman Poets of the Bepublio., By the same 

Author. Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 14X. 
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111 . GBEEK. 

A. Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 

By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D C L., Bishop of St Andrews 
Sevenift Fdttwn Ext fcap 8vo cloth, is 6d 

Greek Verba, Irregular and DefectxTO. By W, Veitch. 

Fourth Fdttion Crown Svo cloth, tos 6d 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools). 

By H W Chandler, M A Ext fcap Svo cloth, 2S. 6d 

A Series q/ Graduated Greek Readers : 

First Greek Header. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M L. 

Seco}’d Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth ss. 6d. 

Second Greek Header, By A. J. M. Beil, M.A. 

Extra fcap, Svo cloth, 3^ 6d. 

Fourth Greek Header j being Specimens of Greek 

Dialects By W. W. Merry, M A. Ext fcap Svo cloth, as 6d 

Fifth Greek Reader. Parti, Selections from Greek Epic ' 

and Dramatic Poetry ByE Abbott, M A Ext fcap Svo cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; with Intro- 

ductory Notices and, Notes ByR S Wright, M A Ext fcap Svo crT^,8jr 6d 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 

Notices and Notes By R. S. Wright, M A , and J. E. L Shadwell, M A . 
Ext fcap Svo cloth, AS 6d 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 

By A 0 Prickard, M A. Second Edition, Ext fcap. Svo cloth, 2s 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Arthur Sid;^wick. M A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo cloth, 3^ 

Aristophanes In Single Plays, edited with English Notes, 

Introductions, «Sic. By W, W Merry, M A Extra fcap Svo 
The Clouds Seiond Edition. 2s. The Acharnians, as The Frogs, as, 

Oebetis Tabula With Introduction and Notes by C, S. 

Jerram, M.A. Ext. fcap Svo cloth, as. 6d 

Euripides, Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, ax. 6d. 

Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 

Cr’tical Appendix By the same Editor Extra fcap Svo cloth, ffs 

Herodotus. Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Map By W. W Merry, M A Ext fcap Svo cloth, as 6d, 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W W. 

Merry, M.A Twenty-Seventh Thousand. Ext fcap. Svo. 6** 

Book II separately, is 6d 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 

the same Editor Second Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, ss 

Homer Iliad. Book I (for Schools) ByD.B.MonrohM.A., 

Provost of Onel College Oxford Second Edition Ext fenp Svo cloth, as. 

Homer Iliad.., Books I-XIT With an Introduction, a 

Bnef Homeric Craramar, and Notes By D. B Monro, M A. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 6s. 
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Hc^lner. Iliad. Books VI and XXI. With Introduction 

and Notes By Herbert Hailstone, M A, Ex:tra fcap Svo clotn, xs each 

Ijucian.. Vera llistoria (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M A. Second rdttion Extra fcap. 8v<ii cloth, is 6 d 

Plato. Selections from the Dialogues [including the whole 

of the Aj>olo!iy and Oifo ] With Introduction and Notes by J. Purves, M.A. 
Extra frap Sxo cloth, 6 s bd 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, See, By 

Lewis Campbell, M A , and Eveljn Abbott, M A Extra fcap Svo 
' Oedipus Rex, Philoctetes Kew and Revtsed Edition, os, as&dia. 

Oedipus Coloneus, Antisrone, is, $d each. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, os each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes hy 

the present Bishop of St David’s. Extra fcap Svo cloth, is, 6 d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H, Kynaston 

{late Snow), M.A Third Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, 4 J 6 d, 

, I^enophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map Ej. J S Phillpotts, B C L., and C. S Jerram, 
M A. Third Edition Ext fcap 8\o cioth,-^s 6 d 

Xeno pho n. Selections i^for Schools). With Notes and 

MapS^ 'Tjy J, S Phillpotts, B C L , Head Master of Bedford School Fourth 
Edition Ext. fcap. Svo cloth, ^s 6 d 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map, 

By C. S Jerram, M A Ext. fcap Svo cloth, os. 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia Books IV, V. With Introduction 

and Notes. By C. Bisks', D D Ext fcap 8io. cloth, os, 6 d 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations on the 

Crown With Introductory Essays and Notes By G A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W H Simcox, M A Demy Svo cloth, los 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII, Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices. &c By W. W. Merry, M A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A Deray Svo cloth, t 6 s. 

A Grrammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M A. Demy Svo cloth, xos, 6 d. 

Sophocles. With English Notes and Introductions. By 

Lewis Campbell, M A. In Two Volumes. Svo. each x 6 s. 

Vol I Oedipus Tyrannus Oedipus Coloneus Antigone Second Edition, 
Vol II Ajax Electra. Trachimae Philoctetes. P'ragments 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the s^,me 

Ediibr. Ext fcap, 8vo.'*c/<?/A, 4 s. 6 d 

A Manual of G-reek Historical Inscriptions. By E L. 

Hicks, M.A. Demy Svo cloth, xos 6 d, 

^ IV, FBENCH. 

An Etymological Dictionary ofthe French Language, with 

a Pre^ce on the Principles of Tren-'h Etyino’ogy By A Brachet, Translated 
by G W. K’tchm, M A Third Edition Crown 8»o cloth, ^s 6 d 

Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the Fjrench Language, 

Translatedby G W Kitch'n, M A F./ih Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, 2 s 6 d, 
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k. Short History of HroBch. Iiitorature. By Gedtge 

Sanitblniry Cro\.n 8 vo cl'>th,tc\s 6d 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. 

Selxtccl and arranytcl by Gcorg'oifra’ntiibury CiownSvo cio*h, <^s 

A Primer of French Litei’atnre. By George Samtsbury. 

Secoi.d Edzizon,7uttnI>tnex E^tra fcap Svo cloth, 

Corneille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by George Samtbbury. Ex*- fcap 8 vo <loth, ns 6d. 

Mohere’s Les Prdcienses Bidienles. Edited with Intio- 

ductiona dNoteb By Audi ew Lan,*, M A E\t fcap 8\o is ud 

Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Seville, Edited with Intro- 

d ictrion and Notes By Aiisiin Dobson E^-t fcap, 8\o 2 a 6d 

L’iSloqusnce de la Chaii'e et d© la Tribune Fran^aises. 

Edited by Paul Blouv t BA Vol I Sacred Oiatoiy Ext fcap uvo.r/w/i, 

French Classtcs, Edited by Gustave Masson, BA, Univ. Gallic, 
Extra fca^, %vo clothe ^.s. 6d each ^ 

Corneille’s Cinna, and Moli^re’s Les Femmes Savantes. 
Eacine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racme's Life of lus Father ^ 

Moiidre’s Les Fourbenes de Scapin, and Bacine’s Athalie. 

With Voltaiie’s Life of Mohere. 

Begnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 

Grondeur. 

A Selection of Tales by Modern Writers. Second Edition. 
Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sevign^ 

and iicr chief Contempoianes Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
By the same Editor Ext fcap Svo cloth, 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 

Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth t'cntuij With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc By the same Edito’". Evtia Lap 8 vo cloth, ss, 6d, 

V. GEBMAN. 

German Classics, Edited hy C. A. Buciiheim, Fkil. Doe., Professor 
tn King^s College, London. 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third 

Eddton. Ext, fcap Svo cloth, ^s, 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 

Seal and critical Introduction, Arguments, aiyl a complete Conanentary. 
Sixth EdtHon Fxt. fcap, Svo. cloth, v 6d 

School Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2 s. Jni,t PnblUhed. 

Lessing’s ’Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Le&smg, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &cc Fourth Edition. **** 
Extra fcap Svo cloth, $s 6d 

Schiller’s Histonsche Skmen: Egmonts Leben Tod, 

aj/ifBelagerung von Antwerpen Second Edition Ext fcap ZvQ. cloth, vis Od. 

Goethe’s Iphigi^jnie auf Tauris. A Drama, With a Critical 

Introduction and Notes Second rdition. Ext. fcap Svo, r/uifA, 3 A 
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MSdern German Header. A Graduated Collection of Prose 

Extric’-s frcip -n Ger^pn Writers — 

Pi rt I iih r 'Notes a G* ”1 ni‘‘ 11 4.'jj t '’■i’x, ar'’ a complete Voca- 

lu TJ ft ' C^’t 0>‘ i-\U i te ‘,J TvO ' , o' 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. TvVuh Introduction, Notes, etc* 

E vtra fcap 8vo ciot/i, 4 J 6d 

Halm’s Griseldis. In Preparation, 

Lange’s German Course. 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 

German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar Second Edihon 8to cioiA,2s 6d 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation 8vo cloth, 7s 6d 

A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo doth, 3s. 6d 
German Composition ; a Theoretical and Practical Guide 

• • to the Art of Translating English Prose into German 8\o cM/i,4s ul. 


Lessing’s Laokoon. Withliitroduction, English Notes, &c. ! 

By ||,y#araann, Phil Doc , M A Ext fcap 8vo. cloth, 4s 6d. 1 

Wilhelm Tell By Schiller. Translated into English Verse j 

by Edward Massie, M A. Ext fcap 8vo cloth, gr. | 

VI, MATHEMATICS, &e. j 

Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 

duciory to ‘ The Scholar's Arithmetic ') By Lewis Hensley, M.A , formerly 
Fellow of Tnnity College. Cambridge Crown 8vo cloth. 6d, 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 

By the same Author Crown 8vo cloth, is 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crowr 

8vo cloth, 4J. 6<sJ 

The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same Author, Crown Svo. 

cloth, 4s 6d 

Book-keeping. By R. G C. Hamilton and John Bail. 

JVew and enlat oed Ldihon Ext fcap Svo hmp cloth, as 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M,A , F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 

fessor of Astronomy, Oxford Crown Svo cloth 7s 6d 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J Clerh 

Ma'Cvell M A , F R S.t A New Edition, edited by W.D Niven, M.A a^vols 
Deiuy Svo cloth, xl us. 6d 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By James Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A Edited by Wilbam Garnett, M A Demy Svo. cloth, ys 6d. 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchm, M.A Second 

£d:tio?h Revised and Enla^ zed Demj Svo cloth, 14J 

UniplCnar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. By G. M. 

Muichin, M.A , Crovin Svo cloth, 7s 6d 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Cla»ke, R.E. Demy 

8vo. cloth, xas, 6d. 
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VII. PHYSIOAIi SCIEHCE. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G, F. 

Chambers, F R> A S Third Edition, DetaySvo doihf2Bs. 

Chemistry for Students. By A W. Wiiliamson, Phil. 

Doc , F R S , Professor of Chemtstrjf, University CoIIejje, London, ji nt'Uf 
Ediiimt ‘loith SohitionSi 1873 Ext fcap Svo cloth, Bs 6 d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 

q^rams By Balfour Stewart, LL D. F R S , Professor of Physics, Owens 
College, Manchester Eoufth Edition, Ext fcap 8vo cloth, •js &d 

Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, M.A. 

Crown 8vo cloth, ^s 

Forms of Animal Life. By G Rolleston, M D., F.R.S., 

Lmacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford A Kau Edition in the Pt ess, 

Exercises m Practical Chemistry. Vol I. Elementary 

Exercises By A G Vernon Harcourt, M A , and H G Madan, M A Third 
Edition Revised by H G Madan, M A Crown Svo cloth, ^s * • 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Ai ranged by H. G. 

Madan, M A Laige 4to stijf uoims, 41? 6<f 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the *?»brt,mes. 

By John Phillips, M A , F R S , Professor of Geology, Oxford Svo. tdoth, il xs* 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Stoiy-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mmeralogy, Oxford In the Press, 

VIII. HISTORY. 

A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stubbs, D D., 

Regius Piofessoi of Modem History, Oxfoid Libiuty Edition Three vols 
demy Svo cloth, a/ Bs 

Also m Three Volumes, Ciown Svo , price tar each 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Faihcst Tunes to the reign of Edward I. 

By the same Author. Eo tfin EdiPon Crown 8vo cloth, Bs 6 d, 

A Short History of the Herman Conquest By E. A. 

Freeman, M A Se<onxl I d-ron Ext. i fcaii 81.0 rlo*/\ 6d, 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modoim History. 

By H B George, M A. Second Edition, Eeviud and I ulatutd. Small 4to 
cloth, xas 

A History of Franco, down to the year 1793. With 

wjipcrous Maps PI ms, .aid Tables By G. W. Kitchui, M.A. In 3 vois 
Crown Svo piicc tor 6d each. • * 

Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 

Papers of the Marquess W ellesley, K G . during his Government of India 
Eoited by S, J. Owen, M A. 8vo iloth, tl. 4J. 

Selections from the Wellington Despatches. By the ^ 

same Editor Svo cloth, 24J 

A History of the United States of America, E. J. 

Pajne, M \ , I cllow of UnivirsUi College, Oxford, In the Press. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By Geoige Rawlinson, 

M A , Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, Demy 8vo cloth, X4s 
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A^History of Greece. By E. A. Ficeman, M.A., formerly 

Fellow of Tnmty College, Oxford 

Italy and her Invaders, a.d. 376-476, By T Hodgkin, 

Fellow of University College, London Elnstrated with Plates and Maps. 2 vols 
demy 8vo clothe xL lar. 

IX. IiAW. 

Tke Elements of Jnrisprndenee. By Thomas Erskine 

Holland, D C L. S€C0nd Edition Demy 8vo cUih, xos 6d 

The Institutes of J ustinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institutes of Gains. By tlie same Editor. Second Edition Extra fcap Svo 
ctotE, Sf . 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Q,uatuor ; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gams With a Translation and Commentary 
By Edward Poste, M A , Barrister-at-Law Secoftd Edition Svo clothe i8r 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 

Holland, D C.L , and C L Shad well, B C L. Demy Svo cloth, i4r. 

Also in separate parts : — 

Part I. Introductory Titles 2s Sd Part II. Family Law 15. 
^ ^ Part III Property Law. 2s 6d, 

Part IV Law of Obligations (No i) 3^ 6d (No 2). 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Daw consideied with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence, By William Markby, M A, Second Eddion, with 
Siipploneni Ciowm Svo. cloth, js 6d 

International Law, By W. E. HaU, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Demy Svo , cloth, sxs. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Beal 

Property, with Original Authorities By Kenelm E Digby, M A Thiyd 
Edition, Dera> Svo. cloth, los 6d 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, etc. By Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart , D, C.L. Second Edition, Demy Svo cloth, xos. 6d 

X. MEHTAL AHD MOBAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Bacon, Hovum Organum Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, etc , by T Fowler, M. A. 1878. Svo. cloth, 141-. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M A. Second Eddion Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, as ^ 

Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By A C Fraser, LL D. Second Edition, Crown Svo cloth, ys 6d 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities By T Fowler, M A. Eighth 
Edition with a Collection of Examples. Ext fcap. Svo. sr Sd. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the u*te of Students m the Universities By the same Author Fourth Edition, 
Ext fcap 8vo cloihySs 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 

By J E Tborold Rogers MA Thi^dFdUon Ext fcap Svo clot} 4s 6d 
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XI. AST, 

A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwliitt, 

M A. Second Edt&wtt 8vo half i^orocco, i8x 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F, A. Gore Oiiseley, 

BaU ,M A , Mus Doc, Thv d Edition, 4 to clothe loj. 

A Treatise on Connterpoint, Canon, and Fngne, based 

tipon that of Cherubim By the same Author Second Edtiton, 4 to cloth, x6s, 

A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Oompo« 

sition By the same Author 4to. cloth, jox. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M A., 

anclR F. Dale, M.A., B Mus. Second Edition Crown S\ o. c/oif/i, ir fief. 

Tbe Cultivation of ttie Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Second Edition, Extra icap Svo. cloth, ar 6 d. 

Xlt. MISCELliAMEOTTS. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical By Dr JulMisSfiuhs»l*rofcss ir ofBotaii> liUht Uoivt-ijity of ui.i:l aij;. 
Second Edition Fthted, udi a.i Appciithx, bj Sjuiity H. M A 

Royal Svo half mo>occo,xl iiy Cd 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac- 
tical By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap 8vo, 
cloth, 7 X fief 

An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar, and 

Globsary By Dr Gudbrand Viglusson and F York Powell, M A, Extra Rap 
Svo doth, lox. 6<f 

Bante. Selections from the Inferno. With Tnti oduction 

and Notes By II B. Cottenll, B.A Extra fcap. Svo, doth, 4 s 6 d, 

Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos I, IL By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap Svo cloth, ax. 6<f. 

A Treatise on the tTse of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S R Driver, M.A , Fellow of New College, AVw and hnim^ed Edttwn, 
Extra fcap 8vo. clotlh 7'f. <5'^* 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment By C K Hammond, M A , Fellow and Tutor of Exeter CoUejfe, 
OxRid 'Ihifa Lditirn Extra Rap Svo doth, €>d 

A Handbook of Phonetics, inclnding a Popular Exposition 

or the Princ iples of Spelling Retonn. By Hem-y Sweet, M A, Ext|;a Rap, 
Svo. doth, 4 s 6 d „ 

The Student’s Handbook to the Hmversity and Col- 

le.;e'i of OxfonI Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ax, firf. 


The Delegates of the Press imnte su^i^estmts an^advice 
from all persons interested t?i education ; and will le thankful 
for hints, &»c., addressed to the Secretary to the Delegaies, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 




